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ISOLATED FREE TRADE. 


I. 


I ru1nk few people are now inclined to deny that there is a very 
strong reaction in public opinion about free trade. 

To the great majority of Englishmen it is no longer what the 
worship of Brahma is to the priestly caste in India, a matter for 
devout contemplation only, far too sacred for discussion, but under 
the name of Reciprocity, Retaliation, Protection, Fair Trade, it is 
discussed right and left in a very critical spirit ; and, what is worse, 
common sense is leading the opposition. 

There is a very general suspicion that political economy is not 
one of the exact sciences, invariable in its rules and results, but a 
tentative science that varies and changes in every industrial com- 
munity in the world. 

It is very well to say that a man must have the courage of a fool 
to advocate a return to protection, but, on the other hand, there are 
many who think that in the face of the experience of the last six 
years it requires more of that particular kind of courage to nail to the 
mast the insular flag of free trade than to hoist the cosmopolitan 
flag of protection! 

I believe it is now generally allowed that every prophecy uttered 
by the apostles of free trade thirty years ago is unfulfilled, or has 
proved false; and to my mind ridicule attaches rather to those who 
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continue to repeat these false prophecies than to those who expose 
their hollowness, In 1844 Mr. Cobden said: ‘ You have no more right 
to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens to-morrow than you have 
to doubt that, in less than ten years from the time when England 
inaugurates the glorious era of commercial freedom, every civilised 
commercial community will be free traders to the backbone.’ 

In 1852 he said that the time was at hand ‘when other nations 
would be compelled by self-interest and by the reality of our 
prosperity to follow our example and adopt free trade.’ About the 
same time Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons: ‘ The time 
will come when the working classes of England will come to you on 
bended knees and pray you to undo your present legislation.’ Which 
prophet, may I ask, now in 1881, has proved himself most worthy of 
our trust ? 

The cloud that threatens the industrial existence of England has 
been gathering and intensifying for six years. The extraordinary 
growth and development of agricultural and manufacturing prosperity 
in Europe and Amcrica have entirely changed her industrial position. 

Thirty years ago England had almost a monopoly of the manu- 
facturing industries of the world: she produced everything in excess 
of her consumption; other nations comparatively nothing. The 
world was obliged to buy from her, because it could not buy anywhere 
else. The discoveries of gold and steam immensely increased the 
demands and the purchasing power of the world, and consequently 
the demand for the products of England. Her wealth increased by 
leaps and bounds that were bewildering; she was intoxicated with 
success: with her immense accumulated wealth, her machinery, her 
coal, her iron, her insular position, she thought herself unassailable ; 
she laughed at the possibility of foreign competition; she offered to 
fight the rest of the world with her right hand tied behind her back ; 
she said to the world, ‘I will receive anything you can send me with- 
out duty,’ adding at the same time an expression of hope that they 
would in turn receive her goods. But they said,‘ No! we gladly avail 
ourselves of your kind offer of admitting our goods; certainly we will 
send you all we possibly can. At present, unfortunately, we have 
nothing to send: we cannot yet supply our own wants; but when we 
have more capital, and your machinery and workmen, we hope to have 
a large surplus to send you.’ Well, that was thirty years ago; now 
France and America and Belgium have got our machinery and our 
workmen and ample capital, and they are sending us a yearly in- 
creasing surplus that is driving our own goods out of our own markets ; 
and every year they are more completely closing their markets to 
our goods. 

Thirty years ago England acted exactly like a man who has a 
manor overstocked with game, who says to his neighbours all round, 
‘I have plenty of game, more than I want, and I shall be very happy 
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to let you shoot over it whenever you like, and of course you will let’ 
me shoot over your manors in return.’ But the neighbours said, ‘ How 

kind of you; we will shoot over your manor with pleasure and kill as 

much of your game as we can ; but as for allowing you to shoot over 

our manors in return, no! We are sorry we cannot do that; we have 

no game to spare, and what we have we preserve strictly for our own 

shooting!’ Well, that was thirty years ago; in the meantime our 

neighbours have shot down our game very close: whereas, by strietly: 
preserving their own manors, they have an immense head of game 

themselves. And now again we ask for a share of it. ‘Our game 

is getting short,’ we say, ‘but yours has immensely increased ; let: 
us shoot over your manors (give us a share of your consumption).' 

But our neighbours still say, no! They say more: they say, ‘What 

fools you are to complain about our shooting your game! We never 

asked you to let us do so: you offered it of your own free will, and 

we told you distinctly at the time that you must not expect us to 

do the same to you.’ 

Now, whether the reaction against isolated free trade is reasonable, 
or whether it is merely the ‘revival of working men’s prejudices,’ as 
the leading journal tells us, it exists, and it is growing with a 
rapidity and with an intensity that surprise many even of those best 
acquainted with the operative class. 

The organisation of the working classes is very complete, 
and very strong, and at this moment the whole of it is being con~ 
centrated on this point. Already a number of operatives, far more 
than is necessary to turn a general election, have through their 
delegates given in their adherence to the Fair Trade League. 

The working men are not working out the question by the 
abstract reasoning of others, but by their own experience; they 
know nothing of political economy, but they know what were the 
promises of the apostles of free trade, and they know what are the 
results. Bankers and brokers and dealers in stocks and importers of 
foreign manufactures may tell them that they are fools, and don’t 
know when they are well off; that may be so, but they know when 
they are badly off, and they are badly off now ! 

The reports of their delegates state that a very large proportion 
of the operative population of Great Britain (they put it at one- 
third) is out of work; that the rest have not, on an average, more 
than four days’ work a week ; that for five or six years they have 
been consuming their savings and the funds of their trade societies. 
One rich trade society has paid no less than 200,0001. in ‘ work pay’ 
during the last five years, and reduced its capital to less than 
100,0000. > 

Whatever the wealth of the country may be, it has not penetrated 
down to them: every year this wealth is accumulating into fewer 
hands ; every year the gulf between rich and poor becomes deeper and 
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broader. It is calculated that there are at this moment 14,500,000 of 
the people with less than 10s. 6d. a week to live on. The operatives 
look abroad, and they see and hear from their mates what is the condi- 
tion of national wealth in France and America, and they find the very 
reverse is the case: that there the fertilising stream has descended 
to all classes; that wealth is daily becoming more generally distri- 
buted, that every year the gulf between rich and poor is getting 
narrower and shallower. They see and hear that the operatives 
in France and America have far steadier work, higher wages in propor- 
tion, and are increasing more rapidly in material prosperity than the 
workpeople of Great Britain, and they are beginning to ask why. 
They know that they are, man for man, as good as their rivals ; that 
in mechanical skill, in aptitude for hard work, in mineral wealth, in 
national capital, &c., they are their superiors. Why, then, are they 
not equally advancing in material prosperity ? 

The stock arguments of the big loaf, the natural antagonism 
between producers and consumers, between employers and employed, 
&c., &c., have been disproved by the rate and reality of the American 
progress. 

‘I can hardly allow myself to believe,’ said Lord Derby, ‘ that 
America will long maintain at the public expense a privileged class 
of manufacturers and producers.’ But the American people laugh at 
this ; they know that every prosperous manufacturer means a hundred 
or two of prosperous workmen, and every ruined manufacturer one or 
two hundred ruined workmen ; that if the employer is losing money, 
the employed cannot be making it—more than this, they under- 
stand that manufacturing and agricultural industries are inseparably 
beund up together, that prosperous manufactures mean prosperonis 
agriculture, and vice versi; that each consumes what the other 
produces ; that each is the best customer of the other. 

‘How long,’ re-echoes the Cobden Club, ‘will the farmers of 
America allow protection to add to the cost of what they consume ?’ 

‘So long as protection adds to the value of what they produce, 
is: the reply. 

The western and southern farmers find that the protected manu- 
facturers, instead of being their enemies, are their best customers ; 
they are attracting them to their region by every means in their 
power: the more prosperous they are, the more money they have to 
spend, the more good they do them. 

Chicago, the capital of agricultural America, is rapidly becoming 
one of the largest manufacturing states in the Union. 

In every matter relating to international trade the Liberals and 
Radicals and Republicans of Europe and America have taken the 
exactly opposite view of the Liberals, Radicals, and Republicans of 
England. Mr. Bright denounces those who advocate a return to pro- 
tection as fools, lunatics, stupid Tories, &c. But this is Mr. Bright’s 
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manner. Is M. Gambetta a fool or a lunatic? or are MM. Clémen- 
ceau, Louis Blanc, or Rochefort, or Presidents Grévy, Grant, or 
Garfield stupid Tories? And yet are they not all protectionists to 
the backbone, growing stronger in their faith every day? Is it not 
true that the only two Frenchmen who have ever shown the slightest 
leaning towards free trade (and that was universal, not isolated free 
trade) were the late Emperor Napoleon and his Minister, M. Rouher ? 
How in the face of these damning facts does Mr. Bright venture to 
assert that protection is necessarily the faith of a Tory ? 

Are Englishmen so infatuated as to believe that the Cobden Club 
has a monopoly of the economic wisdom of the world? that in the 
list of sagacious men from Cavour to Gambetta, and from Webster to 
Garfield, who during the last thirty years have guided the destinies 
and developed the wealth and progress of Europe and America, there 
have not been, and are not, thousands as capable of forming a 
sound opinion on the requirements of industrial mankind as Mr. 
Bright? ‘Who,’ asks Mr. Bright triumphantly, ‘dare now propose a 
return to protection?’ ‘ Who,’ it may be asked in return, ‘ amongst 
all the wise and acute and thoughtful men in enlightened Europe and 
America, dare now propose the adoption of free trade?’ Not one; 
absolutely not one. 

After carefully watching the working of ‘isolated’ free trade in 
England for thirty years, they have unanimously, without a dissentient 
voice, rejected it as belonging to the ‘ puerile doctrines and illusions 
of mankind.’ Now, who are those who have decided this question in 
France and America? Not a school of political economists, as in 
England, but the whole nation, the voice of universal suffrage—every 
responsible statesman, every practical politician these nations have 
produced during a whole generation. Everywhere the voice of 
universal suffrage has decided, without a dissentient voice, that free 
trade is destructive of native industries. And does any one doubt for 
a moment that this will be the decision of universal suffrage, or of a 
largely extended franchise, in England? 

‘To return to protection,’ says Mr. Bright in reply to Mr. Lord, 
‘is to confess to the protectionists abroad that we have been wrong 
and that they are right, and protection will henceforth be the justified 
policy of all nations.’ But protection is already the justified policy 
of thirty-nine fortieths of mankind, and it is extremely likely that 
before long it will be the justified policy of the other fortieth also. 

Last year at Bradford, Mr. Forster adopted the same argument, 
and entreated his hearers ‘not to say anything that might induce 
foreigners to suspect our faith in free trade was shaken.’ But, 
indeed, do we suppose foreigners are influenced by our expression of 
opinion about free trade; that they do not see they have got us on 
the hip; that the mad policy of burning our boats, throwing open 
unconditionally our markets whilst theirs are kept closed, has 
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‘delivered us bound hand and foot into their power; that it has given 
them all the sweets of free trade without its bitters, and we all its 
bitters with none of its sweets; that our querulous entreaties for 
: better terms only afford more convincing evidence of our folly ? 

Foreigners form their own opinions from their own observations, 
' When they see industries dying out under free trade in England, and 
springing into vigorous life under protection in France, Germany, 
- Belgium, and America; when they see the ruin of agriculture, the 
depression of all manufacturing industries, operatives emigrating, 
‘eapitalists preferring investments in foreign countries to those in 
their own, the fluctuation of prices and wages, the marked deprecia- 
tion in the quality of English goods, the moral stagnation of the 
‘masses; when they see that as our population increases, our means 
‘of feeding and employing them decreases, they do not look much 
further for arguments against free trade. ‘ After all,’ say they, ‘ the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and if this is the result of 
thirty years of what is called free trade, perhaps we are just as well 
- without it. It is not so evident, after all, that England is right and 
all the rest of the world wrong.’ 

Free frade, we are told, has been an incalculable blessing to the 
producing class in England. How isit, then, that the producing class 
all over the world will have nothing to say toit? It is not that they 
are wanting in intelligence or ignorant on which side their bread is 
‘buttered. The French and American operatives are not slow in per- 
eeiving their interests, neither are they wanting in their power to assert 
them. The number of voters in France is twenty-seven per cent. of the 
population ; in America it is probably more; in England it is nine 
per cent.: but yet throughout the whole of America and France every 
elass, rich and poor, statesmen and pressmen, producers and con- 
sumers, are absolutely unanimous in upholding protection. Now, which 
is most likely to be right, the twenty-seven per cent. in America and 
France, or the nine percent.in England? But there is this immense 
difference between them, that whereas the twenty-seven per cent. are 
everywhere unanimous, the nine per cent. are not. On the contrary, I 
believe that if Cicero’s wish were possible, that ‘ every man should have 
written on his brow what he really thought of the affairs of the State,’ 
the word free trade would now appearon the foreheads of but very few 
of the electors in England. The Cobden Club may still call on the 
world to regard the axioms, the theories, the paradoxes of isolated 
free trade as ‘ proofs strong as Holy Writ,’ but the world persists in 
regarding them as nonsense. The progress made by free trade 
during thirty years is simply nil. I doubt whether during the 
whole of the present generation a single convert has joined the free- 
trade faith. ‘It is in times of distress,’ says the great apostle of 
isolated free trade, ‘that the unwisdom and injustice of laws come 
to be examined ;’ and so it is with us now. Practical, thoughtful 
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men are beginning to compare the prophecies and theories of free 
trade with the practical results, and they are aghast. They see agricul- 
ture flourishing and extending in France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Scandinavia, America, Canada, and rapidly dying out in England. 
They see our manufactures steadily diminishing in value and quality ; 
English farmers and operatives driven to emigrate, and their work re- 
placed by the work of foreign operatives; and they naturally say, ‘There 
must be something wrong ; our population is increasing, our national 
advantages and resources are unimpaired, our machinery, the skill of 
our workpeople, are the same; whence, then, comes this impending 
ruin?’ And the answer is this: ‘That for thirty years a school of doctri- 
naires has swayed the economic councils of the empire ; that sophisms 
have been preferred to experience, theories to facts, paradoxes to com- 
mon sense ; that the first and greatest commandment, the “ whole law 
and the prophets” of political economy, that “ national prosperity 
depends on general employment,” has been systematically ignored.’ 
‘In the freest country in the world,’ said M. Thiers, in his great 
speech of the 22nd of January, 1870, ‘arrangements are made to 
protect the different branches of native industry.” Neither emperors, 
nor kings, nor presidents, nor communists, nor wars, nur revolutions 
have caused the slightest change in this legislation. Why? Because 
all industrial communities believe they see in it the mainspring of 
national life. Wherever the voice of universal suffrage obtains 
authoritative utterance, it proclaims as the first law of national 
existence, ‘ protection to native industry.’ It is in England alone 
that this instinctive requirement of all industrial communities has been 
ignored. Varying the usual formula that ‘ property has its duties as 
well as its rights,’ it may be maintained that ‘labour has its rights 
as well as its duties.’ Its duties are that man must toil and moil 
and fulfil God’s third curse on our unfortunate progenitor—‘ that in 
the sweat of his face he shall eat bread ;’ its rights are, that it shall, 
to use Mr. Bright’s words, ‘ be protected from unwise and unjust legis- 
lation.’ When a man learns a trade he invests his capital, the only 
capital he has, the capital of labour, in that trade as distinctly as if 
he invested so much cash in it. He invests this capital on the 
security of, as he believes, wise and just laws that will protect him 
from ‘ unjust and unwise legislation’ from any quarter, and will safe- 
guard his capital as a factor of the national wealth ; and he believes 
it is his national right that if in any dealings with foreigners there is 
a doubt as to the true interpretation of the ‘most favoured nation’ 
clause, it is he, and not the foreigner, who shall have the benefit of it. 
The ‘ capital of labour’ consists in the skill, the practical know- 
ledge, the industry, the strength, the health, &c., that enable a 
working man to earn his wages, his 20s. or 30s. per week. Now this 
capital of labour does not appear in balances at the banker’s, in 
buildings and machinery, in plant, &c. It is not tangible or con- 
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vertible, but nevertheless it exists, and, under certain untoward 
circumstances, can occasionally be actually realised, If a mechanic 
is disabled from earning his wages by the carelessness of a railway 
company, for instance, he can recover from the company a sum 
of money that represents the capital of his weekly wage. The 
law thus recognises the reality of the capital of labour. Figures 
will illustrate my meaning, but they do not pretend to be accurate ; 
readers may alter and amend them as they choose ; they are simply in- 
tended to show that the capital of which we are treating is real, and 
that it is enormous. 

A man who earns 25s. per week, or 65/. a year, possesses in the 
skill, or knowledge, or experience, or strength, &c., that enables him to 
earn that income, a capital that yields that amount of weekly interest. 
A man may have thirty years’ work in him, or he may have fifteen— 
suppose fifteen ;—the income of the operative earning 25s. a week, 
capitalised at fifteen years, represents a sum of 975l. (for the sake 
of convenience say 1,000/.). Now there are in this country six and a 
half millions of operatives engaged in manufacturing and similar in- 
dustries, earning in fair times on an average 25s. per week. This 
represents an annual income of 422,000,0001. (it is usually put at 
400,000,000/.) capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase ; this income or 
interest represents a capital of 6,337,000,000/. This is the capital 
of labour—and a pretty considerable capital it is; and the object of 
the wise legislator is to encourage and protect it, and make it fructify 
and accumulate, not to drive it out of the country. Every skilled 
operative, every producer who leaves the country takes with him his 
handicraft, his skill, his energy—that capital of labour that in every 
country but ours is encouraged as the chief source of national wealth. 
With every thousand skilled labourers that leave this country at 
least a million of the capital of labour leaves also. To that extent 
is goodness gone out of us, and the wealth-producing power of the 
country diminished. 

The most sanguine must allow there is something rotten in the 
state of England. We have a population of 34,000,000 of the best 
working race in the world, accustomed for generations to agricultural 
and manufacturing industries. We have ample capital, better 
banking facilities and credit, cheaper coal and iron, and better 
engineers and mechanics and machinery than any nation in the 
world; greater facilities for importing raw materials for our industries; 
our climate is better adapted for labour of all kinds all the year 
round than any other climate in the world; our soil, take it all 
through, is better suited for agricultural industries than any soil in 
Europe or America; we have the finest breed of horses, beasts, pigs, 
and sheep in the world; and yet the agricultural interest is on the 
verge of ruin, and the manufacturing interest is in a condition that 
alarms all engaged in it. 
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Now why is this? Great Britain has lost none of her natural 
advantages. Her coal, her iron, her vast capital, her soil, her 
climate are still the same; her population is increasing. We are 
told that the French and Belgians beat us because they are more 
thrifty than we are; but the French and Belgians were equally 
thrifty, and the English equally extravagant, fifteen years ago, and they 
did not beat us then. We are told the Americans are more enterprising, 
and no doubt they are, but it is the enterprise born of prosperous 
and increasing trade as contrasted with the depression inseparable 
from a steadily decreasing one. England is the only country in 
the world that has adopted what is called free trade, and England 
is the only country in the world that is retrograding in industrial 
prosperity. 

British operatives see foreign markets closed to their products, and 
their own market swamped with the products of foreign operatives. 
Side by side they see ships unloading, without limit, the work of 
foreign operatives, and other ships taking to America British opera- 
tives whose daily bread is earned by producing these very articles. 
And when they say, ‘ This can’t be right, we must have protection 
or we are ruined,’ they are scolded by their friends as unreason- 
able children. With one voice the free-trade leaders exclaim: ‘ For 
God’s sake don’t talk of protection; the French would retaliate!’ 
The French treaty is four times the value to French manufacturers 
and French operatives that it is to you. France sends four times the 
value of manufactured goods to England that England sends to 
France. Think of that; do you suppose French manufacturers and 
French operatives would patiently bear such an interference with 
their trade? You must learn not to be selfish. France and America 
are advancing by bounds and leaps in agricultural and manufacturing 
prosperity. Is not that something to be thankful for? Charity does 
not begin at home; at least, not as far as the British operative is 
concerned: it begins with his opponents. You ask for a change of 
fiscal conditions. You say, if foreign markets are closed to us, and 
our home market is handed over to foreigners, we must emigrate, or 
have protection. Supposing the dilemma exists, can you doubt a 
moment which course it is your duty to adopt? You cannot surely 
wish to transfer the work of French and Belgian workshops to your 
own, to save yourselves from ruin by depriving foreign operatives of 
any portion of their work! 

We are told the French treaty has been followed by a better feel- 
ing between the two countries, and this would be imperilled by a war 
of tariffs—a war of tariffs indeed! France imposes tariffs of from 
fifteen to fifty per cent. on English goods; but that is not a war of 
tariffs! oh dear, no; it is only a war of tariffs when in self-defence 
England imposes duties on French goods. We are told to care 
nothing for the war of tariffs that only injures English operatives, but 
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to avoid imposing any tariff that can affect the prosperity of our 
French neighbours, 

Bradford is nearly ruined, and both manufacturers and operatives 
are emigrating to America; and, as far as our political economists 
are concerned, Bradford, say they, ‘must be patient and watchful, 
and must look out for new markets and new products for her looms.’ 
But this is offering a man a stone when he wants bread. ‘ Whilst 
the grass grows the horse starves;’ whilst our manufacturers are 
patiently looking out for new markets our starving operatives are 
emigrating to America. 

And when you analyse this advice what’ does it come to? 
Bradford makes woollen goods, goods suited only to England, the 
north of Europe, and to America. If Germany, France, Belgium, 
and America supply themselves with woollen goods and supply Eng- 
land as well, where are the new markets to be found? The millions 
of Africa and India don’t wear woollens. Mr. Bright knows, as well 
as the manufacturers and operatives of Bradford, that there are no 
pew markets to be found for woollen goods, and that the only chance 
of saving the Bradford operatives from ruin is to preserve to them 
their old markets. 

It is a terribly sad reflection on our vaunted economic wisdom, 
that now in 1881 there is actually a better field for the invest- 
ment of capital in manufacturing industries in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and America than in England. 

In every country but England it is recognised that consumer and 
producer are two limbs of the same body, and to favour one at the 
expense of the other is as reasonable as putting a good shoe on one 
foot and none on the other. It would be interesting if the gentlemen 
who advocate the rival interest of the consumer against the producer 
would examine the question a little closely, and tell us where the line 
between producer and consumer is to be drawn in Great Britain. Out 
of a population of 34,000,000 there are only 1,300,000 with fixed 
incomes over 100/. a year. If it is possible to say that any class in 
the community are simple consumers, and nothing else, it is these 
1,300,000; but how many of these incomes are we to understand 
there are that are not directly or indirectly, or in some degree or 
another, derived from or connected with production of some kind or 
another? It is a fact that there is scarcely any one in the commu- 
nity who is solely and entirely a consumer, and scarcely any one who is 
solely and entirely a producer. All are in some degree consumers, 
and all are in some degree producers. They sail in the same boat 
and must sink or swim together. 

M. Mongredien in his work Free Trade and English Com- 
merce—which Mr. Bright expressed his wish that ‘every elector in 
Preston should have and read,’ and which it appears by the result of 
the recent election every elector of Preston has read to some purpose— 
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says that in the London Library isa list of 77 authors who have written 
in favour of free trade. There may be 777 authors who have written 
in favour of free trade ; but it is well known that it was in favour of 
universal free trade, and not of isolated free. trade, and that not one 
of them advocates, or even contemplates, the possibility of: the con- 
ditions of ‘isolated free trade’ that exist in England. 

‘ Isolated’ free trade would not have been tolerated in England 
an hour if it had not been made the cause of the poor against the 
rich—the working bees against the drones; and it would be scouted 
now, sans phrase, if its followers could comfortably dispose of their 
political pledges. 

‘Isolated’ free trade has removed the restriction from foreign 
trade, but not from English trade; it has not conferred a single 
blessing on this country that every other country has not enjoyed 
under absolute protection ; but it has done this for us, it has ruined 
our great agricultural interest. It has year by year reduced our 
food-producing power. It has thrown one quarter (soon, alas! most 
probably to become one half) of our wheat area out of cultivation. It 
has extinguished our dairy farming, our fruit and vegetables, and all 
minor agricultural industries. It has enabled foreigners to flood our 
markets with cheap, and often nasty, manufactured goods; it has trans- 
ferred the production of between fifty and sixty millions’ worth of 
manufactured goods from English manufacturers and English opera- 
tives to foreigners. It has made our immense manufacturing capital 
unremunerative. It has made the employment of our operatives un- 
certain and spasmodic. It has very much deteriorated the quality of 
our manufactured goods. It has increased the balance of trade against 
us, till it has reached the alarming figure of 136,000,000/. It has 
absolutely destroyed all confidence in the present and future of our 
manufacturing industries. It has reduced the industries of England 
to this condition, that, with the exception of the bankers, the brokers, 
the brewers, the distillers, and the publicans, and the importers of 
foreign goods, every class in the community is either losing money or 
working without profit. 

But free traders will not allow this. Sooner than allow the 
possibility of there being a flaw in the working of their cherished 
faith, they distort facts, they exaggerate the trade depression of other 
countries and minimise that of their own; even now they deny the 
desperate extent of the depression of our native industries, ‘ Look 
at the factories still working,’ they say ; ‘look at the poor law returns ; 
you may be quite sure manufacturers would close their works if they 
did not make money, and operatives would certainly be in the work- 
house if they did not earn wages.’ But this is likea physician saying 
of his patient—‘ Oh, he is all right; I don’t hear the death-rattle.’ 
They know perfectly well that the closing of works is the death- 
rattle of industrial life, and that the manufacturers will struggle 
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against it as long as they have any life left; that thousands of opera- 
tives have been working half time, quarter time, have spent their 
savings and got into debt, and are leaving their country sooner than 
go into the workhouse. If this condition of our native industries 
continues, what is to be the future of our operative classes? Free 
traders may cut and carve and disguise the economic question as they 
like, but there is no escape from the two horns of the dilemma— 
protection or emigration. Which will the operative class of Great 
Britain select ? Will they protect their labour and their industries, 
as their fellow-workers all over the world have done, and remain at 
home? Or will they quit the land of what is falsely called free 
trade for the land of what is actually and really fair trade? When 
they realise the dilemma, can we doubt for one moment which will be 
their choice? Is it likely they are going to complete the ‘happy 
despatch ’ in order to gratify the members for Birmingham ? 

The operative class in England do not think for themselves as 
they do in France and America; they follow without question those 
who lead them. They have been told that increased trade, better 
wages, and cheaper food are all owing to free trade. This is not 
true. Free trade has no more been the cause of these changes in 
England than it has been the cause of similar changes in the rest of 
the world. They have been told to test the blessings of free trade 
by the commercial progress of England. How would it be if they 
were to test the blessings of protection by the commercial progress 
of America and France ? 

Under protection the commerce of the whole world has increased 
36 per cent. in ten years. 

Under protection the commerce of the United States has increased 
68 per cent. in the same period. 

Under protection the commerce of Holland and Belgium, of France, 
of Germany, has increased respectively 57, 51, and 39 per cent. 

Under free trade the commerce of England has increased 21 per 
cent. in ten years. 

Under protection America is accumulating annually 165,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Under protection France is accumulating annually 75,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Under free trade England is accumulating annually 65,000,000/. 
sterling. Many experts maintain that since 1875-1876 she was 
losing money instead of accumulating. 

Protective America now exports more than she imports. 

Protective France imports annually 4,000,000/. more than she 
exports. (The balance against her is 40,000,000/. in ten years.) 

Free-trade England imports annually 130,000,000. sterling more 
than she exports ! 

Wages have risen more rapidly in proportion in protective France, 
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Belgium, and America, than in free-trade England, and, what is of 
infinitely more importance, employment has been more steady and 
continuous. The position of the operative under protection in 
America is better in every respect than the position of his mate 
under free trade. 

Operatives from all parts of the world flock to America, the land 
of protection; not one ever comes to England, the land of free 
trade. 

Nothing shows in more unmistakable figures the comparative 
progress in wealth made by France under protection, and England 
under free trade, than a comparison of the property subject to suc- 
cession and legacy duty in the two countries in the years 1859 and 
1877. In 1859 the property subject to succession and legacy duty in 
England and France was respectively 67s. and 48s. per inhabitant. 
In 1859, therefore, the position of this portion of the national wealth 
was 19s. per head higher in England than in France. In 1877 the 
proportions were reversed—the property subject to succession and 
legacy duty was in England and France respectively 96s. and 101s. 
per inhabitant. So that in nineteen years, whilst, under free trade, 
this portion of the national wealth had increased 29s. per head of the 
population in England, it had increased 53s. per head of population, 
under protection, in France. But this does not tell the whole story ; 
we must remember that those nineteen years were years of domestic 
peace in England, whilst in France they included years of war, 
invasion, loss of territory, revolution, a fine of 200,000,000. sterling. 

Whilst the importation of manufactured goods in protective 
America, France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany diminishes steadily 
year by year, the importation of manufactured goods into Free Trade 
England increases without limit. 

It is not free trade or protection that has extended commerce, 
advanced wages, cheapened food all over the world, but gold and 
steam ; the increased circulation of gold and silver, the multiplica- 
tion of railroads, of steamers, of steam-machinery—these are the 
agents that have caused the progress of the world. But free traders 
will not allow this evident fact. They place all this mighty progress 
to the credit of free trade. 

But there is another phase of the question that is of even more 
importance than diminishing production, and that is the deteriora- 
tion in quality of most English goods. We may easily increase our 
production, but inferior production is losing us the neutral markets 
of the world. Thirty years of ‘freedom of trade,’ as it is calledin 
derision, have generally lowered, in many cases ruined, the quality 
of English products. Too frequently we hear complaints of inferior 
quality, of adulteration, of slovenly work. Itisa fact that it is more 
difficult to buy good silk, good cotton, and good steel ngw than it 
was twenty years ago. This is the result of unrestricted foreign 
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competition. England has been made the market for the shoddy of 
all nations, of inferior, often adulterated, goods made at the lowest 
possible cost and sold at the lowest possible price. Every influx of 
these goods drives the English manufacturer to lower prices. In order 
to lower his prices he must lower his cost—that is to say, he must em- 
ploy cheaper material and cheaper labour—in other words, he is obliged 
to scamp both labour and material, and produce an inferior article : 
and this is what he has done. Quality has, of necessity, become sub- 
servient to price. Competition in quality is a good thing; compe- 
tition in price only is a bad thing. It will ruin every art and industry 
in the world. It is a curious comment on the vaunted advantages of 
foreign competition that almost the only industries in the country 
that have improved in quality during the last ten years are iron 
shipbuilding and the production of machinery and mill work, and 
these are the only industries that up to this time have been entirely 
free from foreign competition. 

The two great sources of wealth in every industrial country must 
always be agriculture and manufactures, and every country that re- 
cognises the law of common sense receives it as an acknowledged 
economic law that the prosperity of the industries must be mutual ; 
that one cannot be healthy whilst the other is sick. In England, 
unfortunately, this great economic truth was found to interfere in- 
conveniently with party politics ; the novel doctrine was preached that 
the manufacturing industries were independent of the decline of the 
agricultural interest—that, in fact, the ruin of the landowners would 
add to the prosperity of the other classes of the community. Well! 
we have tried the experiment: the landowners and the agricultural 
interest are nearly ruined. Are the other classes of the community 
more prosperous in consequence ? 

The apathy with which the nation views the collapse of agricul- 
ture is astounding. The most important interest in the country is 
within appreciable distance of ruin, and the country makes no sign. 
During the last ten years upwards of a million of acres have gone out 
of wheat cultivation. It is, I believe, an absolute fact that during 
the same period the capital of the agricultural classes has depreciated 
to the extent of 500,000,000/. or 600,000,000/. and their income 
21,000,000/., and the loss is still going on with accelerated speed. 
The strange thing is that this tremendous loss and depreciation is 
not only accepted by the community as a matter of course, but is 
even hailed by a certain school of economic philosophers as a grand 
proof of the blessings of free trade. They regard the ruin of British 
agriculture as so natural an event that they even express surprise 
that the agriculturists themselves should venture to complain. 
‘There is nothing like dying by a fine sword,’ say they; ‘ the British 
agriculturist is dying by the sword of free trade—what nobler fate 
can he deserve? Instead of repining he should try to emulate the 
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enthusiasm of the Hindoo fanatic, who shouts praises to Seeva, the 
destroyer, even as he casts himself under the wheels of Juggernauth !° 
‘It is not only the beneficent working of free trade,’ says the Cobden 
Club, ‘that prescribes the agricultural ruin of England, it is the 
great natural law of the preservation of the fittest that proclaims 
that, as England is not the best fitted to grow corn, therefore she 
must grow corn no longer.’ But do the enlightened gentlemen who 
so glibly appeal to the beneficence of natural laws realise what the 
change means? A thousand acres in grain will support eight times 
the population of a thousand acres in grass. 

A million of acres of wheat supplies grain for 3,500,060 people. 
During the last ten years a million acres of wheat have gone out of 
cultivation, so that now, in 1881, if the population had remained 
stationary, we should be in a position to feed 3,500,000 of people less 
than we were in 1872. But during that period our population has 
increased nearly 3,000,000, so that in 1881 we are actually in a 
position to feed nearly 6,500,000 less than we were in 1872. We 
actually grow less corn now to feed 34,000,000 of people than we did 
forty years ago to feed 17,000,000. During the last ten years our 
live stock has diminished in value to the amount of 5,000,000/. Our 
farmers have lost 6,500,000/. annually for some years on the depre- 
ciated prices of the wool alone. Our dairy farming, our market 
gardening, our small rural industries are rapidly disappearing. 

Our importation of corn, meat, dairy produce, and vegetables 
averages 45,000,000/. per annum more than it did ten years ago. 

We have a redundant population hemmed in by the melancholy 
ocean. How are we to feed them if the country is to be laid down 
in grass? ‘Buy your grain abroad, of course,’ say our free-trade 
theorists; ‘buy it cheaper than you can grow it; that is the way 
to make the country rich.’ ‘But how are we to find the money 
to pay for it ?’ ask those of little faith. ‘By the increased produce 
of your manufacturing industries, of course,’ is the reply. ‘ Can’t 
you see that the more money the Americans make by their corn 
the more they have to spend on your manufactures?’ But unfor- 
tunately this process is now reversed. The Americans no longer 
invest their surplus receipts from corn in buying our manufactures ; 
on the contrary, they invest them in extending their own—their 
profits are spent on new ironworks, new textile factories, new railroads, 
&c., at home. They intend to continue to supply us with their corn 
certainly in ever-increasing quantities, but they are still more deter- 
mined to supply themselves with their own manufactured products. 
We cannot trust to the increased value of our manufactured products 
to pay for our increased importation of corn, for the very good reason 
that the value of our manufactured products does not increase. Since 
1872 it has been falling off year by year, at first slowly, now rapidly. 
Year by year foreign nations take less of our manufactured goods and 
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send us more of their own; and every year, as agricultural distress 
has increased, the purchasing power of our own home consumers has 
diminished. Comparing an average of the three years 1878 to 1880 
with an average of the three years 1869 to 1871, we find that in our 
chief manufacturing industries, cotton, silk, iron and steel, glass, sugar, 
paper, boots and shoes, carpets, flannels, blankets, and worsted, there 
has been a decreased exportation to the value of 21,000,000/. sterling 
and an increased importation to the value of 18,500,000/. sterling, a 
balance against us of 40,000,000/. per annum. It is true that the 
credit side of the export account during the same period shows an 
increase in our exports of coal and coke and scrap iron and machinery 
to the extent of 5,000,000/. ; but coal and coke and pig iron represent 
more or less a portion cf the national capital that we are expending, 
whilst scrap iron is a waste product, the skim milk of the iron in- 
dustry, sold without profit to any one, and our increased sales of 
machinery abroad merely represent the increasing manufacturing 
productions of our foreign rivals. In the face of these facts we are 
warranted in again asking our economic philosophers how we are to 
continue to find money to purchase foreign food. The food question 
is at the bottom of our commercial troubles ; we are buying food from 
abroad faster than we are making money to pay for it. But, of 
course, this cannot last. Until the immense and increasing excess 
of imports over exports is considerably diminished, there can be no 
return of general prosperity. We may for a time draw upon our 
capital and our accumulated wealth, but for how long? If we cannot 
get as much for our goods as we are compelled to pay for foreign 
food, the deluge must be at hand. It is no exaggeration to say that 
another ten years like the preceding ones must virtually annihilate 
grain culture in England and Ireland. 

From 1850 to 1870 the average price of wheat was 53s. 4d. per 
quarter. During that period we consumed annually, on an average, 
wheat to the value of 55,500,000/. sterling. Of this amount 
37,000,000/. sterling was produced at home, 18,500,000/. imported. 
From 1870 to 1880 the average price was 48s. per quarter. During 
that period we consumed annually, on an average, wheat to the value 
of 57,500,000/. sterling, of which only 24,000,000/. was produced at 
home, and 33,500,000/. imported. That is to say, in the ten years 
between 1870 and 1880 we produced annually, on an average, to 
the value of 13,000,0001. sterling less, and imported annually, on an 
average, to the value of 15,000,000/. more, than we did in the previous 
twenty years between 1850 and 1870, a difference against us of 
28,000,000/. per annum. The home production of wheat is, of course, 
very much a question of price; 52s. per quarter appears to be the lowest 
price at which it continues prosperous, and it rapidly declines as it falls 
below this price. It is the opinion of the best agricultural] authorities 
that if the price of wheat could have been maintained at a permanent 
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standard of 52s. per quarter, the present agricultural collapse would 
have been avoided. When Sir Robert Peel abolished the corn Jaws, 
he predicted the average price of wheat would be 57s. per quarter ; 
and if the conditions of the problem had continued the same, probably 
his predictions would have been verified. But when Sir Robert Peel 
spoke steam was in its infancy; the multiplication of railways and 
steamers in Europe and America had not commenced; the gold of 
California and Australia was scarcely discovered; Manitoba and 
Minnesota were the hunting-grounds of Red Indians; the freight 
across the Atlantic was 10s. or 15s. a quarter; now it isls.4d. The 
average price during the past ten years has been 48s. per quarter, and 
therefore to maintain a permanent standard of 52s. or 53s. a quarter 
a duty of 5s. a quarter would have been required. Let us see fora 
moment what the effect of this duty would have been. From 1870 
to 1580 we consumed annually a total of 25,000,000 quarters of 
wheat, at a cost of 57,500,000/.; a duty of 5s. per quarter would have 
increased this cost 6,250,000I., bringing it to 63,750,0001. Nowa 
5s. duty amounts to as nearly as possible 4d. on the four-pound loaf : 
it is a large family that consumes twelve four-pound loaves in the 
week, so that a 5s. duty means a food tax of 6d. per week on every 
large family in the country, probably something under one penny per 
week per head of the population. 

But this sum of 6,250,000. cannot be considered altogether lost. 
Considerably more than one half would have gone into the Treasury 
as customs duty on foreign corn, and, of course have relieved some 
other sources of taxation. A duty of 5s. per quarter would have 
maintained the price of wheat at 52s. or 53s. per quarter, and we 
have seen that when wheat was at 52s. per quarter we grew more 
and imported less to the value of 18,500,000/. sterling, or about 11s. 
per head of the population ; whereas when it fell to 48s., we grew less 
and imported more, to the increased value of 33,500,000/., or nearly 
20s. per head of the population. If, therefore, a duty of 5s. per 
quarter, or, in other words, a corn tax of something under a penny per 
week per head of the population during the last ten years, would have 
prevented the loss and depreciation of 600,000,000/. of agricultural capi- 
tal, and the annual loss of 23,000,000/. of agricultural income, and if, 
moreover, as there is good reason to believe, it would, if continued, 
restore agricultural prosperity, bring more land into cultivation, reduce 
the enormous importation of foreign food, increase the incomes and 


purchasing powers of the great agricultural class, I do not think com>— a 


mon sense need revolt from its adoption ; at all events, it is as welt to 

familiarise ourselves with the consideration of a moderate customs duty 

on corn, for it is almost certain the time is not far distant when we 
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the abolition of the corn laws, wheat has been over 60s. a quarter, and 
during three consecutive years it has been over 70s. a quarter. 

With a rapidly increasing population, England has allowed her 
own food produce to dwindle away and trusted entirely to foreign 
countries for her supply. Do we suppose that drought, and flood, 
and blight, and lean seasons are never again to be the portion of 
America? Is it so impossible that maritime wars should again limit 
our supply and again run freights up to 10s. or 15s.a quarter? And 
then, too late, we shall curse the passion and short-sighted folly of a 
school of politicians who, in their anxiety to ruin a class, have ruined 
the country. 

For thirty years it has been preached by free traders that agri- 
culture was of secondary importance to us, that manufacturing 
industries were the real source of our wealth, and that it was better 
for the country and better for the people to be employed in those 
industries than in growing corn. But now this great free-trade 
theory is blown to the winds; and Mr. Bright himself tells the 
operatives of Bradford that agriculture, not manufacture, is the true 
source of the national wealth. ‘The home trade,’ says Mr. Bright, 
‘is bad mainly or entirely because our harvests have been bad for 
several years. I believe the agricultural classes, owners and occupiers 
of land in the three kingdoms, have lost more than 150,000,000/. 
sterling through the great deficiency of our harvests. This great loss 
must inevitably and seriously depress all our other industries. It is 
not Bradford alone that has suffered, the whole cotton trade of Lan- 
cashire has suffered greatly, and this is to be attributed to the con- 
dition of our great farming interests, and this again to the unfavourable 
seasons of several recent years; the remedy will come with more sun- 
shine and better yield from the land—without this it cannot come.’ 

But suppose Mr. Bright’s revelation is true, and that a return to 
manufacturing prosperity is impossible without a return of agricultural 
prosperity, and that it can be proved that a return of agricultural 
prosperity is impossible without a duty on corn, what is to be done ? 

Do free traders really suppose that when the country comes to 
its senses it will persevere in the road to ruin, merely to save 
their apostles from the mortification of being posted as economic 

charlatans ? 

Thirty-five years ago soi-disant free traders set themselves to 
the work—‘ God’s work ’ they called it—of destroying the landowner. 
Well, they have nearly succeeded, but in doing so they have destroyed 
the tenants, and the shopkeepers, and tradesmen, and carriers, and 
the hundred-and-one small industries in every agricultural town and 
village throughout the country; and their clients, the manufacturers 
(who supported them), now find to their dismay that their efforts have 
destroyed the purchasing power of eight or nine millions of their best 
customers. ‘See,’ said the Radical engineers of Manchester, and 
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Birmingham, and Bradford thirty-five years ago, ‘ how we will blow 
up the landowners,’ and lo! they are hoist with their own petard. 

In considering the arguments (if they are worthy to be so called) 
I have advanced in favour of a return to protective duties, two 
questions naturally suggest themselves. 

1. Is it probable or even possible that England can return to 
protection ? 

2. If she did so, would the working classes be benefited by it ? 

The answer to the first question must be sought in a careful 
analysis of the census. It appears probable that the operative classes, 
as a body, will go for ‘ protection to land and labour ;’ if they do 
so, the manufacturers, the landowners, the tenant-farmers, the 
labourers, every tradesman and shopkeeper in the manufacturing 
and agricultural towns and villages throughout the country, the 
brewers, the publicans, the carriers, and all the small industries, 
directly or indirectly dependent on the prosperity and spending 
power of the operative and agricultural classes, will follow them to 
a man. 

The country bankers, private and joint-stock, will go for pro- 
tection, because they hope and believe it will lead to a return of 
prosperity to land and labour; and in that prosperity lies their only 
chance of recovering the millions they have advanced to manufac- 
turers, and landowners, and tenants, and tradesmen. The oppo- 
sition will come from the importers of foreign goods: the large 
wholesale houses who make more profit by selling foreign manu- 
factured goods than. English manufactured goods, the world of 
fashion who think life impossible without foreign articles de 
luxe; but, above all, it will come from the political craftsmen 
who, for the space of thirty years, have been crying ‘ Great is 
free trade,’ exactly for the same reason that Demetrius and his fellow 
craftsmen of Ephesus cried ‘Great is Diana,’ because they believe it 
has given them profit and popularity. 

But there is another and very powerful class who denounce the 
idea of a return to protection as ignorant nonsense; the promoters of 
companies, of foreign mines, and loans, and enterprises of all sorts: 
the stock-brokers, the London bankers, and the great finance houses 
whose profits depend on the trade of the world; on the industrial 
prosperity of France and America as much as, if not more than, on 
the industrial prosperity of England. 

They have never been so well off, because there never has been 
so much money at their disposal; the prostration of agricultural and 
manufacturing industries has liberated a great deal of money; every- 
where, where it is possible, money is being withdrawn from land, 
either to hold or to cultivate, and from manufacturing industries, 
for investment in stocks and shares and more or less risky foreign 
enterprises. 
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Secondly. Supposing England does return to protection, will the 
working classes be benefited by it ? 

Will foreign nations buy more of our goods, because we put a 
duty on their goods? Certainly not, they will continue to buy 
from us just what they do now, neither more nor less, what they 
cannot make themselves, and what they cannot buy better elsewhere. 
But, on the other hand, we should buy 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000/. less 
of their goods, and consume 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000/. more of our 
own goods; and 20,000,000/. or 25,000,000/. of wages that now go 
into the pockets of foreign operatives would go into the pockets of 
English operatives. 

Would a five-shilling duty on corn benefit the working classes ? 

If it merely raised the price of the quartern loaf a halfpenny 
and did nothing else, it is evident it would not; but if, on the other 
hand, it caused capital to flow into agricultural industries, if it 
trebled our production of home food, if it caused 60,000,000/. that 
now go abroad to buy foreign food to be spent in cultivating home- 
grown food, if it increased the income of the agricultural classes 
20,000,000/., I think there is little doubt it would benefit them. 

I believe fully that if confidence could be restored to our 
manufacturing and agricultural industries, if land and labour 
were protected from ‘unwise and unjust legislation, we should 
soon produce 50,000,000/. or 60,000,000. worth more food, and 
50,000,000/. or 60,000,000/. worth more manufactured goods, and 
that our manufacturing and agricultural classes would earn 50,000,0001. 
or 60,000,000/. worth more wages and income. 

My confidence, therefore, is most absolute that when the nation 
realises its true industrial position, and common sense has removed 
the question from the arena of party politics, the demand through- 
out the country from almost every class for a return to protection 
will be irresistible. 

EpwarpD SULLIVAN. 
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II. 


On returning to England I am much struck by finding that what was 
a constant subject of conversation in the Australian colonies is dealt 
with earnestly at home by persons of eminence. Mr. Baden- 
Powell, in the Nineteenth Century for July, hopes that it may 
be possible to coax the colonies to deal with England in preference 
to other countries. I can assure him that no coaxing is necessary. 
It is the earnest wish of colonists not only that their trade with 
England should be unobstructed, but that it should be as unfettered 
as that between Lancashire and Middlesex. Their dealings are chiefly 
with the mother country. It was calculated that the wool produced 
in 1879 in Australasia amounted to 364,500,000 lbs. Nearly 
288,000,000 lbs. was imported into England in that year from those 
colonies. Both French and Germans purchase wool in Sydney and 
Melbourne, which of course is sent direct. to those countries. The 
amount of wool grown in Australasia will rapidly increase for many 
years; for sheep are being substituted for cattle on many existing 
runs, while new stations are spreading westward from New South 
Wales, and from Queensland, into South Australia. Port Darwin, 
in the northern territory of South Australia, is the centre of a most 
valuable district, which is being rapidly occupied. Much land is 
already taken up on the Victoria River in the northern part of Western 
Australia. Crown leases have been granted for fully 180 miles on 
both banks of the Fitzroy River, in lat. 18° S., in the same colony, 
where I have secured 200,000 acres. For some years there have 
been sheep and cattle on the De Grey River in lat. 20° S., in which 
neighbourhood sheep and cattle farming is combined with pearl-shell 
and pearl fishing. As Australasia already produces more wool than 
England seems able to consume, of a quality not surpassed if equalled 
in any other part of the world, the manufacturers of Bradford and Leeds 
would have no cause to fearan enhanced price for their raw material with 
a10 per cent. duty on wool which came from places outside the British 
Empire, as suggested by Mr. Farrer Ecroyd in his letter to the Times. 
I believe that, on the contrary, such a preference would probably keep 
down prices. It would give a more certain market for colonial wool, 
and would therefore reduce the risk of the wool-grower, and con- 
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sequently the rate of interest which he would have to pay on the 
money he has to borrow to increase the carrying powers of an esta- 
blished run, or to develope new country. 

As I have alluded to Mr. Ecroyd, may I be allowed to point out that 
I think he has understated the merits of an Australian consumer of 
British manufactures? I understand that the consumption per head in 
Australasia is computed at 8/. 10s., as against 7s. 8d. in France, and 7s. 
per head in the United States. It may be said, the production of wool 
is already so enormous in Australasia that it does not require encourage- 
ment. Perhaps not, but it would be desirable to give it for the purpose, 
as explained by Mr. Ecroyd and Mr. Baden-Powell, of securing 
those colonies as consumers of British manufactures. But the case 
of the growth of wheat is more serious and more important. In 
1879 there were imported into the United Kingdom 59,591,795 cwts. 


of wheat. In the same year the imports were from 
Cwts. 


South Australia . : 3 ° ° ‘ 811,485 
Victoria . ‘ ‘ . ; - 187,788 


New South Wales : - ° . = 20,420 
New Zealand i : d P ; - 1,227,967 
Dominion of Canada ; ° f f . 4,781,736 


amounting to over 7,000,000 cwts., not much more than one-eighth 
of the total imports—the balance, of course, coming from countries 
which put heavy duties on any of our manufactures which they may 
admit into their markets. -I have no doubt that the amount of wheat 
grown in Victoria and New South Wales might be enormously in- 
creased with a little encouragement. Let it not be thought that in 
advocating encouragement to wheat-growing in those colonies I am 
injuring the farming interest in the United Kingdom with which I 
am so closely connected. I merely wish that the 59,500,000 ewts. of 
wheat which we import should be grown by Englishmen instead of 
by our rivals in trade and manufacture. 

The Governments of Victoria and New South Wales (the former 
to an excessive degree) have adopted measures to take the land out 
of the hands of the squatters, or crown tenants, who hold it in runs 
of great extent—100,000 acres and upwards—as sheep and cattle 
runs, and selling it, in fee simple, in farms of a few hundred acres. 
In well-watered districts, which have easy carriage to the large towns, 
many of these farmers have grown wheat at a remunerative price. 
But in other places the selectors, as they are called, are anxious to 
sell back their lands to the squatters at prices below what they have 
paid to, or owe, the Government for the fee simple. With a more 
certain market for wheat, it would, in many districts, be profitable to 
bore for, or to store, water, and open railways or make rivers navi- 
gable, and thus enormously increase the area of profitable wheat pro- 
duction. In New Zealand it would not seem that they stand in much 
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need of encouragement. For when I was in that coantry I was told 
that this year the harvest had been 30 and 40 bushels to the acre, 
weighing 62 and 64 lbs. to the bushel. The grower considers 4s. per 
bushel a paying price.! 
The imports of sugar in England in 1879 were— 
Cwts. 
Refined F ° ° ° ° , . 148,604 
Raw ° ° ° ° ° ° . 404,343 


The production of sugar in Queensland in that year was 206,269 
ewts. There was an enormous increase last year, but I do not know 
the amount. I only know that the growers are making large fortunes. 
With the West Indies and Mauritius, I should think we need not go 
abroad for sugar. 

I need not allude to the enormous amount of gold which has 
been obtained in Australasia; but there can be little doubt that much 
more is to be got than has yet been won; nor tothe masses of virgin 
copper, the square miles of stream tin, the quarries of antimony 
and bismuth, as well as coal and iron; nor to the maize, potatoes, 
wine, butter, hides, tallow, fruits and preserves, precious stones, as 
well as many other valuable articles. I am full of admiration for the 
colonies I have visited, and I am anxious, in their interest, to contri- 
bute a word in support of the policy so ably advocated by Mr. 
Baden-Powell and Mr. W. Farrer Ecroyd. 

I hold that their system is not opposed to free trade. If a trade 
has a burden on one side, it should be equalised by a burden on the 
other. If you cannot have real free trade, an equal trade, or a fair 
trade, is next best. Obstinately to persist in a lop-sided trade cannot 
be profitable. 

MancuEstTER. 


1 The shippers in New Zealand have found it advisable not to fill up entirely 
with wheat, but to load about one-fifth of the capacity of the ship with oats on the 
top of the wheat. This has raised the market price of oats from Is. 6d. to 2s. 3d., 
which pays the grower, as he gets sixty bushels to the acre. 
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‘THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY, 


Tae Quarterly Review of last April, in a very able and interesting 
article entitled ‘The Revolutionary Party,’ endeavoured to show, by 
quotations from the speeches and writings of certain more or less 
prominent members of the Government or of the party in power, 
that a faction exists in England, the object and end of which can only 
be described as revolutionary. In the sense that all change may be 
figured as the segment of a circle which if completed would involve a 
complete revolution, and that the progress of a nation implies revolu- 
tion, this statement is undoubtedly correct. But the writer in the 
Quarterly means more than that; and seeks to show that great and 
violent, though possibly bloodless, changes, amounting to what is 
ordinarily understood as a revolution, are imminent in England. 

The Prime Minister is described as being educated, and dragged 
somewhat reluctantly along the downward path, by more energetic 
and thoroughgoing members of the Government, whose object is 
the destruction of the British Constitution. Public opinion among 
voters is stated to be largely in favour of revolutionary views, and 
an appeal is made to moderate Liberals to unite with Conservatives 
in making a final attempt to stem the tide. The argument used 
is that the Liberal party contains a large element of Radicalism ; 
that Radicalism aims at the destruction of the Church, the House 
of Lords, and the Crown, is in favour of the partition of landed 
property, and holds other communistic theories which are not enter- 
tained by moderate Liberals; and that therefore it is high time 
for these latter to shake the dust from off their shoes and transfer 
their allegiance to the Tory party. It is also urged that strong 
feelings of class animosity are entertained by the wage-earners against 
other members of the community ; and that, although the leaders and 
those who guide public opinion know perfectly well that anything 
like a division of property would be contrary to economic laws, and 
as useless as immoral, yet that the masses do not recognise that 
fact, and that the leaders are perfectly willing, and indeed desirous, 
to make selfish use of popular delusions and to stir up the ‘ Have 
nots’ against the ‘Haves’ in order to achieve their own private 
ends. Without disputing the accuracy of the statement that there 
is a revolutionary party in the country, or defending the weakness 
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of the Liberal as opposed to the Radical element in the Cabinet, I 
join issue with the writer of the article in the Quarterly on his 
assertion that Radicalism is so powerful, and the triumph of Radical 
and communistic principles so imminent, that the time has come 
for moderate men of all parties to join in combating a common foe. 

That Radicalism, if carried to its logical deductions, is destructive 
of liberty, and incompatible with real progress, is true ; and it is equally 
true that there are in England a certain number of active exponents of 
Radical doctrines followed by numerous disciples who are ignorant 
of the principles they profess. But the falsity of these doctrines 
is not apparent to the people, and cannot be made apparent to them 
until the conflict between liberty as represented by Liberalism, and 
equality as represented by Radicalism, is distinctly brought about by 
some issue sufficiently plain to enlist on the side of liberty the 
preservative sentiment, and the sentiment of manly independence, 
which have been and still are the principal features of the English 
character. The theory of Liberals is that there is no sense in 
seeking to deprive the nation of the benefits of Liberal measures 
merely because the Liberal element in the Government is swayed by 
the more energetic will and character of the Radical element, and 
that, as long as the members of the revolutionary party content them- 
selves with airing false theories, they do comparatively little harm. 
They think that the best time to use whatever power is left to them 
will be when some measure distinctly placing Radicalism and Liberal- 
ism in antagonism is before the country, not when Radicalism conveys 
a somewhat vague meaning to the ear of the masses. 

The Quarterly laughs at a metropolitan journal for saying that 
Radicals ask simply for the ‘ progressive adaptation of the Constitu- 
tion to the conditions of modern society,’ and for asserting that 
‘there is hardly any social envy in the so-called Democratic classes 
in the country,’ and that the desires of the commonalty are not 
‘directed to any great and Radical measures either of social or 
political change.’ Against these statements of the Times the Quar- 
terly Review quotes the opinions of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Bradlaugh, in 
proof of the contention that the Crown, House of Lords, Church, and 
landed system are in danger of destruction. 

The Quarterly comments with just severity upon the general 
tone of Mr. Gladstone’s utterances during the Mid-Lothian campaign. 
The Prime Minister certainly allowed his annoyance at seeing that 
he was distrusted by wealth and property to get the better of his 
discretion, and he made use of expressions which bear the construction 
put upon them by the writer in the Quarterly, and seem to imply a 
willingness to utilise class animosity for his own purposes. In the same 
way, he allowed his personal and excited feelings to get the better of 
sound judgment, and, as a private individual, offered an insult to Austria 
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which had to be effaced by an apology from him as Prime Minister. 
Certain unfortunate expressions he used about Ireland were easily 
distorted by unscrupulous persons into an inducement to commit 
outrages ; and his reference to the Boers encouraged them to claim their 
independence by violence instead of argument—a course which they 
followed, and thereby cost this country a large sum of money, many 
valuable lives, and a most humiliating peace which might have been 
avoided, not by committing the gross immorality of continuing an 
unjust war, but by abstaining from the war altogether, But all this 
merely goes to prove that in the heat of a party contest Mr. Gladstone 
made use of language without considering the consequences which 
would be likely to ensue. The Quarterly pays him an unnecessary 
compliment in supposing that his words were a true reflex of public 
opinion. 

Having commented upon the encouragement given to Radicalism 
in general by Mr. Gladstone, the Quarterly addresses itself to the 
question of the Church, and quotes a passage from an address de- 
livered at Edinburgh by Lord Hartington in 1877 to show that—to 
use the words of the article in the Quarterly—‘ when the majority 
demanded Disestablishment, the leaders of the party would hold that 
they could not refuse to concede it.’ The passage, however, does not 
bear that construction. Lord Hartington merely states that if the 
majority of Englishmen object to a State Church, their views should 
and would be respected. What is there to cavil at in such a state- 
ment? Does the writer in the Quarterly mean that a State Church 
ought to be maintained contrary to the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the State? That is, to say the least, a peculiar doc- 
trine to recommend to moderate Liberals. Is it likely that Commu- 
nism and the whole Radical programme can be successfully contested 
by a party professing the principle that it is right and expedient that 
a State Church should be forced upon the necks of an unwilling 
people? When the question becomes one of ‘ practical politics,’ it 
will be the duty of those who have the ear of the public, and who 
think that an Established Church acts as a bulwark against religious 
despotism, and is necessary for religious freedom and progress, to 
expound their views and endeavour to influence public opinion. It 
is difficult to understand how the authority of such men could be 
increased by their declaring that the Established Church should be 
maintained even against the will of the people. 

The next subject dealt with—namely, the House of Lords—is of a 
more delicate nature, involving as it does the hereditary principle, 
which principle is recognised also in the Crown. But there is a great 
difference between the functions and duties of the Crown, and those 
of the House of Lords; and it is not likely that many Liberals 
would disregard the great difference between Tory and Liberal 
tone of theught, and join with their former opponents to fight 
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manfully under a standard embroidered only with the motto, 
‘The House of Lords in danger of alteration. The Quarterly re- 
sents the idea that the hereditary Chamber is an anachronism ; but 
there is nothing very abusive in that expression. If the English 
people, never having had a Constitution, were to set to work to frame 
one, it is not likely that the Upper House would be composed of 
hereditary legislators. It by no means follows, however, that the 
hereditary Chamber, as it exists, does not get through its work as 
well as any body of elected senators would do. Its existence is, no doubt, 
irritating to the modern Radical, and one of his characteristics is the 
fractiousness he displays, and the petulant passion with which he 
roars, when incommoded, and tries to scratch everybody who differs 
from him. The dogmatism and despotism of Radicals are only shared 
with them by priests and Eastern potentates. Anathemas and the 
bowstring are the arguments used whenever possible in either case. 
No one can deny that the House of Lords as a body, and the in- 
dividual members of it, are subject to certain disadvantages. Owing 
to an idea which is utterly absurd in the present day, Peers are de- 
barred from voting at, and even from taking any part or interest in 
elections, and they are thus unjustly separated from their fellow- 
countrymen at critical moments of the national life. The House 
of Lords labours under a disadvantage which is inherent in the 
nature of a second Chamber. It is held responsible for any evils 
occurring subsequently to its rejection or alteration of a Bill. 
The evils are said to be consequent upon, not subsequent to, the 
rejection or alteration ; while in reality they may result from some 
totally different cause, and would have been much intensified if the 
Bill had passed, or had passed in its original shape. But this dis- 
advantage is intensified by the restrictions placed upon our hereditary 
legislators, for they have no means of explaining their opinions to the 
public and justifying their votes. They have to rely for justice upon 
the good sense of the people. Fortunately for them, there is a good 
deal of justice and sound sense in Englishmen. I cannot agree with 
the Quarterly that ‘no one can fail to have remarked that the 
constitutional function of the House of Lords is performed under in- 
creasing difficulties.’ But, if that be true, we are forced to the inevi- 
table conclusion that either the House must be relieved of its func- 
tions, or must be altered in such a way as to enable it to perform 
them without sc much difficulty. The writer in the Quarterly 
appears to hold as an article of faith the dogma that all our institu- 
tions are perfect as they are, and to argue that therefore any altera- 
tion is an evil, and that all good citizens should fight tooth and 
nail against it. These views may commend themselves to the Tory 
frame of mind; but they do not find favour with those Liberals 
who believe that social and political institutions must adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions of thought, feeling, and national exist- 
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ence, and that institutions, to fulfil their purpose, must submit to the 
natural law of development. There is much assertion and no argu- 
ment in the theory that finds expression in the Quarterly. It isa 
theory only equalled for unreasoning dogmatism by the Radical theory 
that everything is wrong and must be changed. Radicals are unprac- 
tical. They argue that there is no reason to suppose that a set of 
men who are legislators by the accident of birth should be able to 
legislate as well as a set of men chosen by the people for the pur- 
pose, and therefore they object to an hereditary Chamber. The 
Quarterly, equally unpractical, appears to hold that the House 
of Lords as it is, being part of the British Constitution, must of 
necessity be the most perfect development of the idea of a second 
Chamber. The Liberal argument is that, as a matter of fact, the 
hereditary House does its work well, and that in the soundness of its 
decisions, in its debating power, and in its appreciation of its posi- 
tion and duties, it compares favourably with the elected Chamber ; 
that it does adapt itself to altered circumstances, and that it would 
therefore be unwise to make a change, unless it can be proved that 
such change would benefit the nation. A Liberal does not deny the 
possibility of improvement ; but he looks for argument in proof of the 
allegation that alterations in any particular direction will be improve- 
ment; and he refuses to accept the annoyance displayed by Mr. 
Forster at the rejection of his Disturbance Bill, or the resolutions of 
certain caucus-created clubs, as affording true indications of the neces- 
sities of the case or even of popular feeling concerning it. 

The Compensation for Disturbance Bill was a pernicious measure. 
It was proposed by men ignorant of Ireland and who have been 
somewhat unfortunate in their treatment of that country, and it was 
opposed by men who are intimately acquainted with Ireland. Of 
the Peers who voted against the Bill, about seventy were connected 
with Ireland. It is of course said that their own interests were in- 
volved. That is only partially true; they would not have suffered if 
the Bill could have no other effect than that anticipated by its origi- 
nators. A number of men, ignorant of a particular business and locality, 
proposed a measure; and a number of experts, men acquainted 
with the locality and business, rejected it. The probability is that 
the experts were right. It should not be forgotten that Mr. 
Parnell and his party objected to the Bill. Even this fact has been 
adduced as evidence that the measure would have worked well, and 
would have pacified the country. That may or may not be the case. 
It is an awkward argument to use ; for if true in one instance it must 
be true in others, and we must believe that those portions of the Land 
Bill which meet with the approval of Mr. Parnell and his friends will 
be prejudicial to Ireland, while we must consider as beneficial to 
that country the clauses which meet with their disapprobation. As 
before mentioned, every Upper House, and mure especially an 
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Upper House the members of which have no opportunity of explain- 

ing their votes to the public, must rely upon time and the sound 
sense of the people to vindicate its actions. In cases where the 
House of Lords asserts its rights, the vindication may be obscure ; 
it is clearer in cases where it bows to the will of the elected of the 
people. Whether the Compensation for Disturbance Bill would 
have worked well or badly may be a theme of everlasting dispute. 
But there can be no doubt that if the Peers had rejected the 
Land Act of 1870, which they probably would have done had it 
not passed the House of Commons by such large majorities, their 
action would have been beneficial. The doubts felt by the House 
of Lords as to the excellence and final character of the Act of 1870, 
but denied by the Prime Minister and large majorities in the 
House of Commons, are now allowed to be just by the same 
Prime Minister and by the Commission appointed by him to inquire 
into the working of the Act. The Peers were wiser than their 
generation, and a little in advance of the time. 

Our attention is next called to the designs of the revolutionary 
party upon Land. The opinions of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, and of leading Radical papers are quoted, and the 
exceeding stolidity of landowners is severely criticised. The Quarterly 
is quite angry because the owners of property in land are not fright- 
ened to death by the revolutionary doctrines of Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
are not crying out loudly under the present terribly depressed con- 
dition of agriculture; and it assumes ‘that the landowners cannot 
yet be brought to understand the changed and changing England 
in which they are living.’ They do understand it perfectly, and 
are preparing like sensible men to do the best they can under 
altered circumstances. None deny that agriculture, the business 
in which their capital is invested, is in a bad way. All recognise 
the tendency of land to change from arable to pasture. Some 
may believe that, as land has been equally depreciated in former 
years and has recovered, it is reasonable to look forward to a com- 
plete recovery in the future; and others hold that the value of 
land for agricultural purposes is permanent]Jy reduced, and may suffer 
a still further reduction. But what would the writer in the 
Quarterly have them do? As it is, they are facing the difficulty, 
preparing for the inevitable, recognising the tact that land will not 
pay as well in the future as it has in the past. Yet the Quarterly 
is astonished that they are not clamouring for class legislation to 
protect them against the action of natural laws, and arming them- 
selves to encounter the assault of Mr. Gladstone and the Radical host 
who are bent on expropriation. Mr. Gladstone is found fault with 
for saying that ‘ compulsory expropriation is a thing which for an 
adequate public object is itself admissible and so far sound in 
principle ;’ and Mr. Bright is taken to tack for demanding ‘ that the 
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land shall be divided a little more equally among the people ’—a 
demand qualified by the assurance that he would not ‘advocate any 
system of legislation which would deprive anybody of a single acre 
of land.’ The writer asks: ‘If nobody is to lose an acre, how is the 
acre to be divided?’ The answer is very simple. By removing 
legislation that helps the accumulation of land. The accumulation 
of land in the hands of a few individuals is to be deprecated. 
To what extent ‘ free land’ will discourage accumulation is a ques- 
tion which can only be answered by experience. If the accumulation 
goes on without any legislative encouragement, and under the free 
working of purely natural laws, then it cannot be advantageously 
checked. There is a vast difference between wishing for a more 
equal division of land and for the removal of all artificial restraint 
upon its distribution, and maintaining that the accumulation of land 
is an evil which should be forbidden by artificial laws. The one case 
represents the Liberal true doctrine that natural laws of selection 
should not be interfered with in any way. The other embodies the 
Radical false doctrine that the State can be benefited by contraven- 
ing natural laws. The ancient Tory, and modern Radical, theories 
as regards land are precisely similar in essence, differing only in 
application. The Tory allowed that it was permissible to interfere 
in the interest of one class—the landowner. The Radical assumes 
that it is expedient to interfere in the interest of another class—the 
landholder. They are both wrong. The Liberal stands on solid 
ground between the two, and says it is not advisable to interfere 
with natural laws in the interest of any class. Give them all a fair 
field and no favour, and allow free action to the ratural law of the 
‘survival of the fittest.’ Mr. Bright regrets that the number of 
the landowners is so few—a regret which is shared by many Con- 
servatives—and he advocates the removal of all artificial aids to 
accumulation. The writer in the Quarterly assumes that Mr. 
Bright means a great deal more, and really desires a forcible division 
of land—a supposition which is quite unwarrantable, seeing that it is 
not only unsupported by Mr. Bright’s language, but is absolutely 
denied by it. 

The quotation referred to above from Mr. Gladstone’s third Mid- 
Lothian speech concerning expropriation contains a simple truism. 
The principle that private interests cannot be allowed to stand in the 
way of the public good was conceded when the first Railway Bill ob- 
tained the sanction of Parliament. If it be not true, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, that ‘compulsory expropriation is a thing which for an 
adequate public object is in itself admissible,’ then the converse must 
be true, and we must believe that under no circumstances whatever 
ean it be right for the State to compel a sale of private rights for the 
public.benefit. Such a doctrine is contrary to the spirit of all modern 
legislation. It is incompatible with material progress, and it would 
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have rendered impossible the creation of railways, high roads, the 
improvement of towns, main drainage, and, in fact, all great public 
works. The whole weight of the question hangs upon the word ‘ ade- 
quate. Mr. Gladstone is perfectly right in stating that to gain an ade- 
quate public object compulsory expropriation is admissible. That is a 
sentiment which will, I think, commend itself to most moderate men 
of all parties. But it is very possible that Liberals and Radicals may 
differ as to what constitutes an adequate reason for interfering with 
the rights of private property. Individual freedom, property, the 
right of every man to enjoy unimpeded action, all the chief blessings 
and privileges of life comprehended in the sacred word ‘ Liberty,’ are 
inestimably precious in the eyes of Liberals. Radicalism does not set 
sufficient store by liberty. Whatever may be said to the contrary, it 
must tend towards equality, which is absolutely opposed to liberty. 
Consequently it is likely that Radical practitioners—foolishly bold 
in interfering with the salutary treatment of the wise physician 
Nature, nervously anxious to deal with every passing symptom, fuss- 
ing over every separate portion of the body politic, but regardless of 
the effect of their nostrums upon the permanent welfare of the whole 
body—may take a very different view of what is an adequate object from 
Liberals who regard all interference with natural laws with the greatest 
jealousy. That the Radical estimate of what is an adequate object is 
wrong may be gathered from the words of Mr. Chamberlain quoted in 
the Quarterly. Mr. Chamberlain’s idea is that interference with the 
rights of property is justifiable, if it can be shown that the present 
conditions of land tenure are unfavourable to production from the 
soil. Of course it is impossible that any such thing can be shown 
until the experiment is tried. What Mr. Chamberlain probably 
means is, that if the majority of English voters, who know nothing 
whatever about agriculture, consider that a change of tenure would 
increase productiveness, such a change should be made. Fortunately, 
before that question comes within the range of practical politics, a 
little experiment about to be tried in Ireland, let us hope not in the 
spirit of the Latin proverb, is likely to afford some useful informa- 
tion. The possibility of increasing production by a change of 
tenure is, however, of no importance to my argument. The error 
in the Radical theory about land is that the value of the land of 
England to the people of England is to be calculated by the amount 
of food which it produces. There lies the fallacy. The true value of 
land is its exchangeable value, its value in money. Land, and the 
industries connected with it, are suid to differ in certain respects from 
manufactures, and the industries connected with them ; but, as far as 
value is concerned, they are all subject to the same test. The test is 
not the quantity of any article they produce, but the exchangeable 
value of their productions. The value of a mill is the money value 
of its produce, not the bulk or nature of it; and equally the value 
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of a piece of ground is not the quantity or nature of its produce, but 
the money value of that produce, whatever it may be. The latter 
theory is consistent with free trade ; the former is inconsistent with it. 
Under the former theory all land should be used to grow the greatest 
quantity of human food; all steam power, water power, and manual 
labour should be employed in producing the greatest quantity of the 
necessaries of existence; all precious metals should be turned into coin; 
and, in fact, the labour of the whole human race should be devoted 
entirely to the production of the necessaries, and not at all to the 
production of the luxuries, of life. If the Radicals endeavour to pass 
land laws which would have the effect of forcing English land out of 
the most remunerative employment into less remunerative employ- 
ment, the Tories may expect the aid of all true Liberals in resisting 
a measure which would diminish the purchasing power of the nation, 
reduce the value of its land, and which would be directly opposed to 
free trade and economic laws. But, as schoolboys say, ‘ we have not 
got to that yet.’ 

Agriculture in Great Britain is suffering from great depression ; 
trade is also depressed, though not to the same extent. The chief 
question of the day is whether this state of things is due to transitory 
or permanent, to natural or artificial, to remediable or unalterable, 
causes. It is more likely that the present somewhat chaotic condition 
of parties will be brought to a close, and re-crystallisation in new 
forms take place on this vast question, than on such minor details as 
the disestablishment of the Church, or the modification of the House 
of Lords. The Quarterly need not be exercised in its mind about 
those subjects. The people of England are at present engaged in 
considering matters of a very much graver nature. 

The danger of Radicalism does not consist in attempts to reform 
the House of Lords or disestablish the Church. The danger is that 
Radicalism may attempt to meet the depression in trade, and to 
strengthen the languid agricultural condition of the country, by a 
policy of depletion in the one case, and the exhibition of unwholesome 
stiroulants in the other. There is no doubt that Great Britain is in 
an unsatisfactory condition. The tide of prosperity has not only 
been checked, but it has turned, and is running strongly, and, what 
is of much more consequence, persistently, in the wrong direction. 
Whether this decrease in prosperity is due to a natural reaction after 
excessive prosperity, to the abhorrence of Nature to equilibrium and 
stagnation, to a universal tendency towards ebb and flow, and will 
consequently be followed by a fresh advance ; or whether England’s 
greatness has culminated and she is inevitably going to decay; or 
whether the depression is owing to causes and evils which can be 
removed and remedied—these are the great questions at present 
before the people. 

To say that the British Empire may one day decay, is but to allow 
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that it cannot expect immunity from the fate that befalls all living 
things, and communities of men. But decay may be postponed 
indefinitely by a wise policy. If a great and steady diminution in 
wealth sets in without any adequate cause, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that, owing to some natural shifting of trade centres and 
trade routes, our geographical situation is becoming inconvenient, 
and we are about to be starved while still in the full vigour of life; 
and if the diminution is accompanied by a loss of power, and a dete- 
rioration of the national character which cannot be otherwise 
accounted for, there is reason to fear that old age is creeping upon 
us. But the policy of a nation’s rulers does not always indicate the 
condition of the national character. If our decline is consequent 
upon natural causes, the proper course to pursue is to regulate 
Nature’s decrees so that they may be carried out with as little pain 
and friction as possible. But if the decline is owing to an inter- 
ference with economic laws on our part, or on the part of any other 
nation, we should endeavour to put a stop to, or counteract, that 
interference, so as to be subject only to the free, healthy action of 
natural laws. We must take care that we are not being murdered 
while fancying that we are dying a natural death. 

That the depression in trade is serious cannot be doubted. The 
same authorities that contended four or five years ago that the 
relapse was only temporary, that it was more apparent than real, 
and that the vast increase in the excess of imports over exports was a 
sign of great prosperity, are now obliged to change their tone. Mills 
are working short time or are altogether closed. Not half the blast 
furnaces throughout the country are blowing. Every trade except 
the carrying trade is pinched and shrinking. And yet our imports 
enormously exceed our exports, and according to the statisticians we 
must be very prosperous indeed. It is astonishing that people allow 
themselves to be deluded by the fallacy that an excess of imports 
over exports must indicate prosperity. It may do so, or it may not. 
The excess must be paid either by the interest of foreign investments, 
or by the capital so invested. The one indicates prosperity of a 
certain kind; the other indicates just the reverse. It is necessary to 
take the amount of excess, and the condition of the country, into 
consideration in trying to discover whether we are living on capital 
or on income. If the excess is small, or reasonable in amount, it 
probably represents interest; if it is very large, there is reason to 
fear that it represents capital also. It is difficult to judge of a nation’s 
financial condition by statistics, which are as changeable as Proteus. 
According to some authorities, France exports more than she imports. 
Our consular reports, however, which I assume to be correct, make 
out the total excess of imports over exports in France during the 
last three years to be 154,000,000/.—a large sum ; but it must be 
remembered that a considerable item—namely, the Parisian goods 
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carried out of France by foreigners—is not included in exports. 
During that time France enjoyed good harvests, her agricultural 
industries were not depressed, and her manufacturing industries 
were all in full work; the money-making capacity of the country 
was fully employed. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the 
154,000,000/. represents the interest of investments in foreign coun- 
tries. According to the statistical abstract of the United Kingdom 
our imports have exceeded our exports by nearly 371,000,000/. 
during the last three years, and at the same time every industry in 
the country has languished, and agriculture has been in a most 
depressed condition. It is unreasonable to suppose that under those 
circumstances the 371,000,000/. is the interest merely on invest- 
ments; it assuredly consists largely of capital also. The statistical 
abstract includes all transit traffic. In making up our accounts it is 
necessary to be careful that our through trade, amounting to about 
60,000,000/. a year, is either included in both imports and exports, or 
is excluded from both ; otherwise a difference of 120,000,000/. a year 
may be found in two balance-sheets. 

But even if we are paying our way by means of foreign invest- 
ments the outlook is not very comforting. It is bad enough to be 
dependent on foreign nations for our food supply. That, however, is 
a matter which we cannot help, seeing that it is impossible for us to 
feed ourselves ; and our colonies are not as yet in a position to supply 
all our wants, though they have the natural capacity for doing so. 
It is still worse to depend also upon foreign nations for the means of 
paying for our food. Moreover, the artisans and wagemen of the 
United Kingdom do not invest in foreign securities; it is only capi- 
talists who can do so; and although it may make no theoretical differ- 
ence to England whether her income is derived from capital invested 
at home or abroad, it makes a very vast practical difference to the 
people of England. British subjects ought to be fed, as far as 
possible, with the produce of British soil, and British money is most 
profitably invested in countries under the British flag. If natural 
laws are opposed to such a state of things, it is useless to try and 
bring it about ; but if such a consummation is prevented by unnatural 
regulations, statesmen should labour to counteract those regulations. 
It is all very well for theorists to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole globe, and look upon a nation as merely a certain number of 
human beings, and a country as a certain portion of the earth’s 
surface; but practical politicians must look at things as they are, and 
recognise that nations are animated with national sentiments, and 
have national interests sometimes divergent from, and sometimes 
antagonistic to, those of other peoples. Theorists may view with in- 
difference the transference of population from one country to another. 
A patriotic policy will endeavour to secure fair play, and to prevent a 
people from being driven from under the shelter of their flag by the 
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action of artificial laws. That a great excess of imports over exports 
does not, of necessity, imply the possession of great wealth, and a high 
condition of prosperity, is proved by the example of the United States, 
During the last thirteen years the United States have paid off a debt 
of 111,000,000/. In the period between 1870 and 1880 over 
30,000,000 acres of land have been brought into cultivation, the 
population has increased nearly 12,000,000, and the country has 
advanced in wealth and material prosperity to an extent unknown in 
the history of the world. And yet her exports exceed her imports by 
33,500,000/. a year. 

‘ We have received several warnings from the highest financial 
authority of the age, Mr. Gladstone, that our wealth is diminishing, 
which is evident ; and that the falling off is due to natural causes and 
will continue, which, it is to be hoped, is incorrect. Some years ago 
Mr. Gladstone urged the propriety of paying off debt and preparing 
for bad times in store for us. In an article in the North American 
Review, entitled ‘ Kin beyond Sea,’ he explained that England could 
not hope to compete with the United States, and hinted that we 
must be prepared to go the way of Genoa, Venice, and other maritime 
commercial communities. That article contained the prophecy of 
approaching decadence. The fulfilment is indicated in his Budget 
speech of this year, in which he calls attention to the decrease in 
wealth indicated by the falling off in the production of a penny in the 
pound income tax, from 1,990,000/. to 1,943,000. The reality and 
gravity of the depression in trade and agriculture under which we 
are languishing are painfully apparent to the wage-earners of this 
country ; and although they probably do not trouble their heads much 
about Venice and Genoa, or the probable meaning of an excess of 
imports over exports, they want to know whether the depression is 
owing to normal causes such as a natural shifting of trade, or whether 
it is due to an absence of free trade, and, if so, whether any remedy 
can be discovered and applied. Like all people who are ill at ease, 
agriculturists and artisans are looking about them for a cure. They 
are beginning to want an answer to the question whether ‘ trade’ 
means buying and selling, or buying only ; whether ‘ free trade’ means 
liberty to buy only, or liberty to both buy and sell; and, further, 
whether, if we have not free trade, anything can be done to procure it. 

Serious as is the depression in trade, it is by no means so serious 
as the depression in agriculture. The gravity of the agricultural 
condition of Great Britain is greatly underrated owing to the fact that 
as yet it has produced no great collapse. But it must be remembered 
that the owners of land in Great Britain are so wealthy that they 
can stand a considerable strain without giving way. Many of the 
great proprietors are owners of town property and minerals, and draw 
a great part of their income from those sources. If the land of 
England were in the hands of comparatively small proprietors depen- 
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dent for their incomes entirely upon the agricultural produce of 
their estates, we should have seen what Mr. Giffen calls ‘a large crop 
of failures’ long ago. As it is, agriculture is backed by an infinitely 
larger capital than any other industry in the country. Moreover, 
agriculture is not subject to panics ; and, resting as it does on a totally 
different basis from any other industry, the financial condition of 
those engaged in it is unaffected by that of others in the same 
business. Agriculture is, of necessity, the chief industry, the main 
cause of wealth, in the world. Taken over a sufficiently large area 
agriculture is all-important ; but it does not follow that it is all- 
important in certain countries, or portions of the same country. The 
great difference in the position of agriculture and the manufacturing 
industries in Great Britain is that agriculture would labour under dis- 
advantages even if real free trade existed over the whole earth, while, 
under the same circumstances, manufactures would flourish. Wheat 
can be grown cheaper in other parts of the world—Manitoba for 
instance —but nowhere can the raw products of the earth be made up 
and distributed better and cheaper than in Great Britain. The soil, 
climate, and boundless resources of other lands enable them to pro- 
duce wheat in larger quantities and at less cost than we can. But 
owing to her geographical situation, her mercantile fleet, and the 
seafaring proclivities of her people, England is and should be the 
great distributor and carrier of the goods of the world. Thanks to 
her coal, which is abundant and of unequalled quality, her iron and 
other minerals, her small size and large extent of seaboard, her tidal 
rivers, canals, and railways, the raw material of many lands can be 
brought together, and brought to the labour and coal necessary to 
work them up, cheaper in England than elsewhere, and therefore she 
is eminently fitted by Nature to be a great manufacturing centre. 
With a fair field and no favour we can compete with all the world in 
manufacturing ; but even under the same fair circumstances we are 
handicapped in agriculture. That the people are becoming impa- 
tient, and anxious to see some measures taken for checking the 
decline in both the manufacturing and agricultural industries, is 
evident. What line the Radical party will take on the whole question 
remains to be seen. On one part of it—that relating to land—they 
have indicated their views, and they are radically wrong. The 
only true standard of the value of land, as of everything else, is 
its money or exchangeable value. If a man will give a thousand 
pounds for a piece of land to turn it into a garden, and only five 
hundred to turn it into wheat fields, it ought to become a garden. 
Land in England is in some places a luxury, and a luxury it will 
remain as long as England remains a desirable residence for rich men 
who wish to own land. 

The tendency of the land is to go more and more out of cultiva- 
tion, owing to the fact that it pays better to cultivate land in other 
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places, and nothing can stop that natural tendency except unnatural 
laws to prohibit the importation of foreign food. It tends also to 
revert from a condition of high farming and large farms requiring 
much capital, to one in which small farms requiring less capital in 
money will be the rule. Land will no longer support two capital- 
ists, the landlord and large farmer. If land is left to itself, its value 
for food-producing purposes will diminish owing to foreign competition, 
and the profits of landlord and tenant must decrease also, until a point 
is reached at which it cau grow food in competition with other coun- 
tries, or at which it will be worth less if used to produce beef, mutton, 
and bread, than if utilised in other ways. It will then be applied in 
whatever way will bring in the best returns in money value. Any law 
striving to prevent any commodity, land included, from disposing of 
itself in the most profitable manner, is destructive of the wealth of a 
nation, diminishes its food-purchasing power, and is contrary to natural 
laws, which, in spite of everything, will assert themselves. Any such 
attempt is in fact ordering by law that capital shall be employed 
in a particular manner in the United Kingdom, when it can be 
used much more profitably in the same way in other parts of the 
British Empire, or more profitably in other ways in the United King- 
dom. Such a law would be protection of one industry as against 
others in its crudest and most objectionable shape. If it is desirable 
that wheat should be grown over the cultivable area of the United 
Kingdom, that result can only be brought about by making it pay 
better to grow wheat than anything else. As far as land is concerned, 
Radicals are worshipping false gods, for the manufacture of which 
Birmingham is so celebrated. Agriculture is failing, and they invite 
people to embark in it. They advocate buying in a market which is 
destined to fall. They would legislate to encourage or compel a man 
to grow wheat in one part of the British Empire, when he could grow 
twice as much at less cost in another part of the British Empire. The 
accumulation of land in the hands of a few individuals is an evil that 
should not be encouraged. Free trade in land is an excellent thing, and 
a truly Liberal doctrine. But the Radical doctrine that land should be 
forced, or encouraged, into uses to which it does not naturally find its 
way, is the very opposite of free trade inland. The Radical programme 
can never be carried out if land be left to itself free and unfettered ; it 
necessitates coercion. And if carried out by means of false, unsound 
laws, it will fail unless supported by laws equally unsound and in- 
jurious. Protection would be necessary—a tax upon wheat heavy at 
present, and increasing as the producing power of other countries in- 
creases. Ifa low duty were placed upon food grown out of the British 
Empire for the purpose of diverting capital and emigration to the 
colonies, or if revenue was raised by low duties on wheat, agricul- 
turists at home would benefit, but only to an inappreciable extent. 
Agriculture need not look for aid to protection, for that will never 
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be granted. All that can be done for land is to relieve it from the very 
unfair burden of taxation which at present weighs so heavily upon it, 
and then, with fair harvests and a reviving trade, agriculturists need 
not despair. 

Reverting to the question of the depression in trade, we find a very 
different state of things. The cry of the agriculturist is that wheat 
cannot be grown without protection. The cry of the manufacturer is 
that protection isruining him. All that he wants is liberty to sell at 
a natural competition price. The agriculturist has plenty of customers, 
but cannot produce what they want. The manufacturer can produce 
to any extent, but he has got no customers. Trade is uneasy, mur- 
murs of reciprocity. and retaliation are heard, wars of tariffs are 
spoken of, and the air is full of rumours of wars. The wagemen en- 
gaged in manufactures are asking what is to be done, and if matters 
do not speedily mend, they will wax impatient for an answer. The 
battle must be fought, and it must be fought with new weapons. The 
brands that flashed so bright and struck so keen in the great fight 
between protection and free trade are useless now; for the question 
is not whether free trade or protection is best, but whether what 
we have got is free trade, and, if not, whether we can by any means 
obtain greater freedom. It is useless for the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to sit, like King Canute, defying the tide, and using 
rather strong language; the tide is rising in spite of him, and is already 
lapping round the feet of his ducal throne. In vain do the veterans 
of free trade flourish their forty-year-old mops ; they cannot keep out 
the sea. Stronger barriers composed of arguments, not assertions, 
must be raised. New dykes made of living, solid facts, not dead, de- 
caying hopes, must be thrown up to stem the flood, if stemmed it is 
to be. It is difficult to say what policy the Radical party will adopt 
on the trade question. Some members of the party are inclined to 
inquire whether something cannot be done to fight hostile tariffs with 
a more efficacious weapon than free trade. Others appear as disposed 
to adhere blindly to the letter of free trade towards manufactures, 
as they are prepared to go dead against the spirit of it in the matter 
of agriculture. The danger is that they may neglect the best chance 
we have of righting ourselves, which lies in the direction of the de- 
velopment of our colonial trade, and may endeavour to improve trade 
by some less efficient means. Reciprocity can only be brought 
about in one of two ways—either by abstaining from trade with a 
commercially hostile country, and starving her into submission, or 
by retaliatory tariffs. Retaliation is a clumsy weapon, inflicting 
injury upon both parties in the struggle, but in some cases it 
might prove effective. The question would be, which side could 
hold out the longest. In a war of tariffs with France, England would 
get the best of it, because the industries which would be affected 
there employ more people than those that would suffer here, and be- 
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cause the burden would fall upon rich consumers in England, and 
upon poor consumers in France. We could afford to pay a high price 
for French wines, silks, laces, and gloves, or we could do without them. 
But our neighbours would suffer considerably if they were deprived 
of the cheap goods they import from us, or had to pay a greatly 
enhanced price for them. Still, retaliation is a most undesirable 
expedient. 

I have no intention of entering into a lengthy discussion of trade 
questions, or of inquiring how far we can compete in the markets of 
protected nations; or whether we can compete in neutral markets with 
nations who are enabled to break down prices by selling goods at 
a loss for a time, recouping themselves by the enhanced price they 
obtain in their protected markets at home. Whether our present 
system is good or bad I will not argue; but I maintain that our 
present system, however good it may be, is not free trade. We 
cannot have free trade until other nations agree to exchange goods 
freely with us, and there is unfortunately no sign of their yielding in 
this respect. If we could induce our colonies to do so, as far 
as the necessity for raising revenue by customs duties would allow 
them, a great step would be taken in the right direction. If, by 
diverting the stream of emigration, we can increase the population 
of our colonies, we shall greatly gain, for the colonies are good custo- 
mers. An increase of 5,000,000 in the population of Canada would 
be better for us than an addition of 50,000,000 to the inhabitants in 
the United States. Import duties for protection are bad, and un- 
fortunately we are affected by the protection policy of other nations. 
We are suffering now from precisely the same causes that produced 
distress previous to the repeal of the corn laws; the difference being 
that agricultural produce was affected in those days by our pro- 
tective duties, and manufacturing produce is affected in these days by 
the protective duties of other peoples. One of the great evils of the 
corn laws was that they caused violent fluctuations in the price 
of wheat, and one of the worst results of the protective system 
of foreign nations is that it produces sudden and great changes 
in the demand for our manufactured goods. The repeal of the corn 
laws reduced the average price of wheat only about four shillings 
a quarter—an inappreciable amount; but it steadied the market, 
and thus produced the most salutary effects. Human beings are 
not so formed as to be able to consume great quantities of bread 
when bread is cheap, and to go without food in years when food is 
dear ; noris prudence such a universal attribute of the English, or any 
other people, that they can be depended upon to guard themselves 
against the effects of bad trade, or dear food, by laying by every pos- 
sible penny when wheat is cheap or trade brisk. In the United 
States, where the home market is strictly reserved or preserved, the 
native supply is ordinarily sufficient for the demand. If it tempora- 
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rily exceeds demand, the overplus is thrust upon the Canadian, and 
to a certain extent upon the English market at very low prices, 
thereby causing a derangement which Canada hopes to remedy by 
adopting protection in self-defence, and which is inconvenient also to 
us. The great evil, however, arises when the demand is temporarily in 
excess of native supply, owing to the inability of manufacturers to 
keep exactly on a level with the requirements of a population rapidly 
increasing, and advancing in material wealth, not only rapidly as a 
rule, but occasionally by gigantic bounds. On such occasions a wave 
of American demand breaks over the rim of the United States and 
floods our markets for a short time, but, speedily retiring, leaves our 
employers and artisans high and dry and gasping for work. Nothing 
could be more unwholesome than these violent oscillations. The 
effect of British protection was to demoralise agriculture and the 
corn trade; the effect of foreign protection is to demoralise the cotton 
and iron trades and other industries. Free trade is the remedy in 
both cases ; but while we were able to employ it in the former instance, 
we cannot employ it in the latter. It behoves us, therefore, to seek 
out some other cure. Either British manufactures must come down to 
the limit of the normal home demand, subject to depressions consequent 
on the occasional introduction of American goods at unnaturally low 
prices, and European produce artificially cheapened by bounties, and to 
the demand of a few savages, or it must secure a healthy, constant, or 
increasing demand on a much larger scale, by establishing free trade 
within the limits of the British Empire. Our markets can be steadied 
only by giving up the endeavour to retain our natural share in the trade 
of the world, and contenting ourselves with the trade of the British 
Islands or the trade of the British Empire. To secure the latter would 
be an enormous advantage to us. But we cannot expect to get every- 
thing for nothing. If the consumers of raw produce and producers of 
fabrics in the mother country are to be assisted by the colonies, the 
consumers of fabrics and producers of raw produce in the colonies 
must be assisted by the mother country. Whether turning the tide 
of emigration towards the colonies would be sufficient, or whether free 
trade within the empire can only be obtained by giving some slight 
advantage to colonial over foreign productions, is a very serious 
question, and one that merits full discussion. 

All European nations are becoming more and more confirmed in 
their protectionist policy ; and, though we are sometimes told that 
the United States are inclined to abandon protection, there is no 
foundation for the idea. Free trade in America denies the wisdom 
of duties for protection, but allows the levying of import duties for 
revenue, and we may be very sure that all American free traders 
would scout the idea of admitting bounty-fed articles duty-free. In 
England a man would be considered a lunatic, according to Mr. 
Bright, for holding doctrines the denial of which would stamp him 
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as a lunatic among Englishmen in Canada or in the United States. 
And yet Mr. Bright once said that Englishmen became wiser the 
further they were removed from their native land. The American 
and English ideas of free trade are very different ; and yet the rumour 
that the Democratic party were in favour of even this modified form 
of free trade destroyed their chance of success in the election of 1880. 
If America divests herself of protective duties, she will doso gradually 
and carefully; and if she finds the air of free trade chilling to her 
factories, she will quickly put on her protective clothing again. 
Experience shows that asking for free trade from foreign nations 
is about as profitable as crying for the moon. Our artisans are finding 
that out, and like sensible men they will give up crying for the moon, 
and will decide either to abandon the idea of free trade altogether, 
and be content with things as they are, or they will try and obtain 
free trade within the limits of the empire—an empire which fortunately 
produces everything that man can want. And here again the Radicals 
are in fault. They do not set enough store by the colonies. Our 
colonies are not only our best customers, they are very nearly our only 
customers. We have exported comparatively little of late years else- 
where except our plant, coal and machinery; and if the colonies 
ceased to buy from us, the English nation would starve, or the world 
would see such a migration as has not occurred in modern times. 
Our colonies can supply us with every kind of raw material, 
and we can return to them all manner of manufactured goods. 
With them we could be independent of all the world, and inde- 
pendence is a good thing for both men and nations. The future of 
England certainly depends upon her relationship with her colonies. 
She may remain the centre of a great empire, or become a small, 
scantily populated, and unimportant kingdom. The dream of the 
Radical appears to be to withdraw as much as possible from business, 
to disembarrass ourselves from all colonial responsibilities, and to 
retire within the limits of these islands, occupying ourselves with our 
own insular affairs, and settling down quietly to enjoy a green old 
age, feeding our bodies with the proceeds of our savings, and our 
minds with the memory that England once led the van in the cause 
of civilisation, peace, and civil and religious liberty. The dream is 
not an unpleasant one, but unfortunately it can never be fulfilled. 
England might gradually descend from the position of a first-rate 
power and a great and growing empire, into that of a small fifth-rate 
nation, tolerably prosperous, still doing a considerable trade and a 
very large banking business, provided that she could get some one to 
guarantee her existence, and the integrity of those possessions which 
are necessary for her trade. But no European power will guarantee 
England. Nobody has any interest in doing so except our own kith 
and kin beyond seas. The British Islands might not greatly tempt 
annexation ; but British possessions will remain British as long 
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as we can hold them, by force if necessary. Lying as she does 
partially outside the plane of European politics, and revolving not 
altogether in the same orbit as the other European States, the fall 
of England would not necessarily overturn the balance of power in 
Europe. The property of no other nation could be divided without 
causing protracted quarrels, but the English estate might be peaceably 
and easily distributed among neighbouring proprietors. Russia could 
take India; and, Mediterranean roads not being necessary for her, 
she would not interfere with France, Italy, and Spain, who could 
divide our possessions and interests in the Mediterranean among 
themselves. The Channel Islands, the West Indian Islands, and our 
various coaling stations could be easily shifted from power to power, 
so as to counterbalance any displacement of weight consequent upon an 
alteration in the circumstances of Belgium and Holland, or any other 
of the smaller powers, until a state of nice equilibrium was obtained. 

Our food supply, the very bread we eat day by day, depends in 
time of war—and wars have not ceased out of the earth-——upon our 
naval supremacy. Our naval supremacy depends not only upon our 
ships, but also upon our coaling stations situated in the numerous 
dependencies and colonies that encircle the globe. Gibraltar, Malta, 
Aden, Ceylon and India, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, Vancouver 
Island, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, Bermuda and the West India 
Islands form a chain of coaling stations that enables our fleet to traverse 
every sea. War ships are useless without coal at comparatively short 
intervals. Other nations might rival us in ships, but no nation, or 
combination of nations, can rival us in the possession of the one thing 
without which ships are useless. Upon our colonies and possessions 
does our supply of bread depend in this sense; and upon them, as 
being our best customers, depends our earning the money wherewith 
to buy the bread. 

The existence of two-thirds of our population depends upon our 
retaining our inheritance. Our inheritance is ours as long as we are 
strong enough to hold it. The possibility of our being called upon 
to fight for it depends upon our resources. Without crushing army 
estimates or conscription, and the withdrawal of many thousands of 
breadwinners from profitable employment, we cannot attempt to 
compete with the great military powers of the Continent. The 
United Kingdom is strong; but the empire united, not only by the 
bonds of race and language, but by the bonds of interest also, is 
immeasurably stronger even now. If the British Empire holds 
together, and learns that unity is essential to the welfare of every 
part, it will require no huge standing army for its defence. The 
word of England will carry the weight due to inexhaustible re- 
sources and overwhelming strength. 

The estimate formed by Radicals of the importance of our colonies, 
and their contracted view of the present condition of the British people 
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—a view bounded by the narrow limits of Great Britain—will not 
only arrest the growth of the English nation, but will doom it to pre- 
mature and unnecessary decay. Their theories on the subject of land 
will be detrimental to the country, for they are contrary to natural 
laws, and aim at preventing the land of England from being utilised 
in the most profitable way. In trade matters they will be equally 
wrong if they refuse even to consider whether something cannot be 
done to give us free and fair trade, and whether free trade throughout 
the British Empire is not better than no free trade at all. * Universal 
free trade or none at all’ may be a very fine sentiment; but ‘ free 
trade throughout the world as soon as possible, and free trade in our 
own dominions in the meantime,’ is a more practical one. 

The foreign policy of late governments has been somewhat spas- 
modic in its action, and, in so far as it has departed from Liberal 
traditions and is affected by Radical notions, it has not been satis- 
factory. It has consisted too largely of concessions which were 
hurtful to this country, and which might have been avoided by greater 
firmness. Such a policy is sure to result sooner or later in war. From 
a mere party point of view it may be commended, seeing that the 
war may fall upon the opposite side. But, having regard to the in- 
terests of the nation, it is indefensible. In Eastern affairs Liberal 
policy has been one-sided. A kind of crusade has been preached, 
and the great Liberal principle of respect for the rights of nation- 
alities, and impartiality as to race and creed, has been denied to 
the Mussulman and Turk. It may be prudent to make friends 
with the heir and turn a cold shoulder to the sick man; but it would 
be more honourable to carry out our engagements with impartiality, 
or to ask to be relieved of them. 

At home Radical doctrines must cause a condition of constant 
unrest; they require frequent class legislation resulting from a 
feverish desire to counteract the effect of Nature’s laws by human 
contrivances, and, as they run counter to and endeavour to thwart 
economic laws, they must produce evil results. The goodly tree of 
English society should not be unnecessarily interfered with; it should 
be left free to grow and expand in its own way; it does not require 
to be everlastingly lopped, and pruned, and supported. England 
wants to keep what she has got, and what other nations greatly envy 
—namely, her ‘ships, colonies, and commerce ;’ she should have but 
few entanglements abroad, but she should honourably fulfil her 
engagements. She should respect and give all moral support to 
nationalities independently of race or creed. What we want is no en- 
tanylement abroad, no mere class legislation at home, union of the 
Empire, individual liberty, free trade, and free land. Radicalism will 
never give us these blessings, though no doubt many honest Radicals 
believe that it will. If they had time to think out their theories 
to their logical deductions, they would alter their opinions. It is not 
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likely, however, that they will see the end if not the object of Radi- 
calism until it is practically demonstrated in some unmistakable way. 

Though there are many points of difference between the Radical 
and the moderate Liberal, yet there are also well-defined differences 
between the Liberal and the Tory. The foreign policy of the late 
Government was not altogether fascinating for its straightforwardness, 
and there are many domestic measures about which Liberals of all 
shades may agree, but which may be unacceptable to the Tory party. 
The differences between moderate Liberals and Tories may be less 
than the differences which may some day arise between the Radical 
and the moderate Liberal; but the latter have not come to the front, 
and the former will not be reconciled until they do. When that 
time comes, moderate Liberal opinion may make itself felt. It is 
not likely that it would sanction any violent revolutionary measure. 
At present it is in reserve ; it has no nucleus, no head, no party, no 
organisation of any kind. The moderate men have ceased to exist 
as a party. But as units they exist, and the shock of any great 
Radical change would cause them to concentrate into some definite 
shape. Liberalism has no organisation, no way of making its voice 
heard or its power felt. The voters of Great Britain are organised 
either by the rusty antediluvian machinery of the Tory party, or by 
the new-fashioned powerful instrument imported direct from the 
United States duty-free. 

Political organisation is good, but the caucus is not a healthy 
form of political organisation. It rules with a rod of iron. It 
governs despotically. In America it has succeeded in destroying 
individual freedom of thought, it has practically disfranchised the 
people, and has usurped all but the executive functions of govern- 
ment. The caucus can never attain the same proportions in this 
country as in the United States, owing to the relatively small amount 
of patronage in the gift of political parties in this country. But the 
caucus may attain sufficient authority, if the people of England 
do not mind what they are about, to undermine the independence 
and habits of free thought among voters, and to deter good men from 
devoting themselves to public life. It may have the effect of 
lowering the national character and the character of politicians, and 
of increasing class differences by forcing men of energy and talent to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of wealth rather than the service of 
their country. The American people have some advantages over the 
English people in national characteristics and in their social system, 
but in one respect they are far behind us. In the United States the 
people enjoy less individual liberty than we do, and money has a 
power there unknown in these islands. The advantages which a rich 
man possesses Over a poor man are much more apparent there than 
here, and our cousins across the Atlantic labour under a despotism of 
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caucuses, rings, corporations, companies, and officials, far heavier than 
anything that oppresses us. 

The Quarterly is, however, perfectly right in saying that the 
caucus can only be fought with the caucus. Even now half the battle 
is won by whichever party has the most perfect organisation, and as 
the number of voters increases, organisation becomes more and more 
necessary. 

There is fortunately no reason why an organisation to be perfect 
need be detrimental to the national character. The caucus might 
be all-sufficient as a political machine without exercising despotic 
power. But the wage-earners must remember that the prevention is 
in their hands. They may be free and independent voters, or the 
slaves of local demagogues, as they please. If they allow themselves 
to be led by the nose, and suffer themselves to be controlled by wire- 
pullers and petty despots, they will find men of every party willing 
to take advantage of their weakness. 

The article in the Quarterly closes with the assertion that the 
issue before us is ‘ whether the present Constitution of England shall 
be retained or destroyed,’ and with an eloquent appeal for hearty 
co-operation from ‘all who desire to preserve the ancient laws and 
government of England, whether they call themselves Conservatives, 
Whigs, or moderate Liberals.’ When the British Constitution is in 
danger and the English system of government is threatened with 
destruction, no doubt moderate and orderly men of all parties will 
unite against ‘the rapid advance of the anarchists.’ But till then, 
and as long as there are wise Liberal measures to be passed, Liberals 
cannot be expected to join Tories. The advance should be from the 
other side. Liberals see no sense in giving up what is good in 
Liberalism merely because a revolutionary party exists in England, 
nor do they probably think it wise tactics to fight a pitched battle 
too soon, or in a weak position. Neither can they be expected to 
share the alarm of the Quarterly; for while the Tory distrusts the 
people, dreads the future, and, like Lot’s wife, looks back with regret, 
the Liberal has great confidence in the sterling qualities of the English 
nation, looks hopefully forward, and seeks to shape a better future 
out of the experiences of the past. 

DUNRAVEN. 
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THE COMING OF AGE OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Ir is related of the wife of Carlyle, that when, after long years, the 
world at length began to appreciate and admire her husband, and 
it was told to her, she gave a little scornful laugh, and said, 
‘They tell me things now, as though they were new, which I found 
out years ago.’ There are many among us who have known the 
Volunteer force intimately for long years, and who have been all 
along alive to its high qualities, who are being told things about 
it now, as though they were new, which we found out long ago. 
What, I will ask, are the things which the public has discovered con- 
cerning the Volunteers which place them so much higher in the 
estimation of their countrymen now than formerly ? 

It is not easy to give a distinct answer to this question, or to 
say what has most contributed to this change in public feeling; for 
the Volunteers appear to an ordinary observer to be very much the 
same to-day as they have been for many years past. What mainly 
constitutes the difference between the Volunteers of 1881 and those 
of 1860 is a difference, not of kind, but of growth; and this gradual 
change, which those who are well acquainted with the force have 
long watched with interest, the public also have at length recognised 
and appreciated. They now realise that we possess in our Volunteer 
force, not merely some thousands of armed men whom a pressing 
emergency called into being ; not merely detached bodies of irregular 
troops scattered over the country, and likened sometimes to the 
Francs Tireurs of 1870; but a great national army—national in the 
truest sense of the word, as being the spontaneous product of a 
national impulse, which instinctively discerned a danger, discovered 
a remedy, and found means to give it effect far more efficiently than 
could have been done by any organised scheme promulgated from 
head-quarters. 

The ‘coming of age’ of the Volunteer force is no mere form of 
words. The nation feels that it is no longer dealing with a child 
whose very existence was at one time precarious, and who required to 
be nursed and petted, nor with an untrained youth, of eager but vague 
aspirations, and sometimes impatient of discipline. The Volunteer 
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force has in truth ‘come of age.’ Its constitution is formed ; its 
character has developed ; it has acquired the earnestness of purpose 
and the tolerance of discipline that belong to manhood ; it has passed 
through the shoals and perils of youth, and may well look forward 
to a prolonged life, not of mere pleasure, but of solid usefulness. 

The country has recognised this, and the Queen, ever prompt to 
act in unison with public feeling when the heart of the nation beats 
true, has celebrated by a distribution of honours among the officers, 
and bya personal welcome to the men, the majority of one of the best 
and noblest offspring of her reign. Asa fourth portion of the Volunteer 
army defiled before Her Majesty in the glades of Windsor Park last 
month, all those who witnessed that grand spectacle must have felt that 
areign marked by many social and political changes has been marked 
also by the creation of a new and solid bulwark of the country and 
the throne, and that British loyalty and patriotism have found ex- 
pression, not in words only, but in deeds. 

The Volunteers still retain in their manhood those qualities 
which characterised them in their infancy, and which most distin- 
guish them from the regular troops. They still possess ‘the same 
disposition for rifle shooting, accompanied by the commendable 
habit of not wasting ammunition (for which they frequently 
pay) without scoring advantageously on the targets at which they 
are firing; a habit doubly to be valued when the targets are 
no longer inanimate machines of wood and iron, but a living 
and formidable foe. They retain, moreover, the same willingness 
to obey orders which they understand, and the same disposition to 
carry them out in the spirit as well as in the letter in which they 
are given, and the same readiness to encounter fatigue and overcome 
difficulties which distinguished them in their early days. This they 
showed in a remarkable manner on a certain Easter Monday review 
day, twelve years ago, at Dover, when the whole Volunteer force then 
present, some 20,000 men, were soaked and deluged with rain and 
snow and sea-water; and after standing for some hours on parade 
exposed to the raging elements, were dismissed by the senior officer 
to seek what shelter they could in the private and the public houses 
of the town. But about two o’clock in the day the Commander-in- 
Chief appeared from Walmer Castle, bringing with him a gleam of 
fine weather; the Assembly was sounded in the streets, and in an 
hour’s time the full force which had melted away was again under 

arms, in perfect order, and marching in undiminished numbers to the 
downs in the neighbourhood of the town. What troops of regulars, 
I would ask, could be found who would have carried out the spirit 
of discipline and obedience so cheerfully and readily and to such an 
extent as this ? 

The Volunteers possess, though in a wider and more diffused 
form, that which is so greatly valued in the army, and which ig 
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known under the name of esprit de corps. The clan-like regimental 
spirit is not so intense in the younger force, but if it is more cosmo- 
politan, it is also more rational and reasonable, and springs from 
reflection rather than from feeling. This esprit de corps stands 
them in good stead, and does not assume the form of jealousy and 
rivalship which it occasionally does in the regular service. 

The material of the Volunteer force is the same, and the spirit is 
the same, as in the early days of its existence, when it began to strive 
after and to imitate the good qualities and discipline of its elder 
brother the regular army. But not only has it progressed year by 
year and improved in essential points, but it has improved in ap- 
pearance also. The men have clothed themselves in better-looking 
and better-fitting garments; and they have also acquired manners 
more soldierlike and suitable than they knew of in their unformed 
schoolboy days. And these are no trifling points. Let no man 
henceforth despise a well-fitting tunic and a smart salute on parade 
or in the streets. A round-shouldered clod who knows his rifle and 
values his ammunition may be of use on active service, but unless he 
has a flat back and a quick step the British public will never believe 
him fit to be entrusted with the higher duties of the military pro- 
fession ; and in this their instinct probably guides them right. 

Not only has the value of the Volunteer force become of late 
years more generally recognised, but the standpoint from which the 
public regard it is also somewhat changed. The successful operations 
of the Boers in the Transvaal have brought more clearly to the 
public mind a knowledge of the importance of the breech-loading 
rifle, and have also shown how great is the amount of individual 
intelligence, and even craft, which is needed to obtain the best results 
from the use of that weapon; and further, how very formidable 
unprofessional soldiers may become when they thoroughly understand 
its use. 

That which more than anything keeps the Volunteer force 
together and renders it popular is rifle-shooting, which gives as much 
sport to the men as pheasant and rabbit shooting does to those who 
can afford it. During the long interval of several centuries in our 
history, since archery and tilting passed away, military exercises have 
found no place among the amusements and pastimes of the people. 
In no country have men been so devoted to what are called manly 
sports as in England, but till the Volunteer movement arose, no out- 
let for athletic exercise was found for the youth of the country, save 
in cricket, rowing, football, and such like games, together with 
sporting both on horseback and on foot. To these has now been 
added a new outlet for the energy of the country, and the line taken 
has the advantage of being patriotic and national, elevating what is 
to a great extent a relaxation and a pastime into the performance of 
an act of duty and citizenship which is recognised and admired by 
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the public, and which adds to the self-esteem of those who engage 
in it. 

Amongst the many well-wishers of the Volunteers must be 
included those who wish to see the youth of the country trained to 
those physical exercises which add so much to the graceful carriage 
and good appearance of young men. Englishmen of the upper 
classes appreciate the benefit of this form of education, and the lower 
orders will in time learn to value it likewise, and will be able to find 
it in the ranks of the Volunteers. When the improvement of the 
health and physique of our vast working population is occupying the 
thoughts of our philanthropists, let it not be forgotten that in Volun- 
teer training we possess the best school for promoting these objects. 
The annual Wimbledon meetings have done much towards rendering 
rifle-shooting a national pastime—thus promoting the stability of the 
Volunteer movement by creating a wholesome competition and rivalry 
between the various corps. The best marksmen in each regiment are 
well known, and can be counted off as readily as the best speakers in 
the House of Commons. 

A noble duke recently endeavoured to explain in the House of 
Lords the cause of the temporary reverses of our troops in the 
Transvaal, by showing that they had to encounter deer-stalkers rather 
than soldiers. This proves the value of skilled rifle shooting. It is 
obvious that men trained in the intelligent use of their weapon are 
of the greatest value in a campaign. A squad of such men placed 
behind a bank and well supplied with ammunition could silence any 
artillery, as the Boers are said to have done at Laing’s Nek, when 
they made our guns all white with bullet marks. 

Let me now draw attention to what is possible to be done with the 
modern arms of precision, supposing that the men are equal to their 
weapons, which can at present be said only of a few. A small well- 
trained body of fifty men, placed under cover, can easily fire 3,000 
shots in a quarter of an hour (each man firing at the rate of four 
shots per minute),' and can place every shot at 800 yards into a 
space no larger than an ordinary-sized room. At this rate a battalion 
of 800 men could in half an hour pour 80,000 or 90,000 bullets 
into an enemy advancing against them, thus producing a shower 
of lead under which no troops could stand, much less advance; an 
instructive and consolatory reflection to a country whose army can 
never be numerically large, and which should therefore endeavour to 
make amends for the smallness of numbers by the high training and 
superior intelligence of the men. The waste of ammunition and 
the consequent loss of opportunity in war are enormous. They must 
always be large, but might be greatly reduced. 

The form of drill best calculated to bring out the merits of rifle- 

1In the ‘ Mullens Competition ’ at Wimbledon at moving targets, the competitors, 
this year, fired eight shots per minute, but the hits were only fifteen per cent. 
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shooting is that which tends to give to a man when going into action 
the fullest opportunity of carrying out his object, which is to kill bis 
enemy and to prevent his enemy killing him. The spade is therefore 
destined to become an implement second only in importance to the 
rifle, for by its use a man can place himself in a position of comparative 
safety which enables him to devote his whole attention to firing. The 
success of his firing depends of course in great measure upon the 
quality of his weapon. The regular army are all furnished with the 
Martini-Henry rifle, while at present that weapon is only issued to the 
Militia and the Volunteers at the rate of three or four per cent. 

The steady advance of troops in line in face of an enemy, as 
formerly practised, has become a thing of the past. The utmost 
possible independence to companies or squads under the command 
of officers, together with liberty to move from covert to covert as 
circumstances may render expedient, is what Volunteers and marks- 
men require. The men should know and trust their officers, and 
follow them with the intelligence and independent action, combined 
with obedience, which is seen in its most perfect form in foxhounds 
working under a skilful huntsman. The word of command, which is 
to be obeyed by several hundreds as though they were acting as one 
man, is now out of date, and individual intelligence and discretion 
must now take the place of the machine-like and unreflective obedience 
of soldiers drilled under the old system. 

Like all institutions which have in them the element of perma- 
nence, the constitution of the Volunteer force (similar in this to the 
constitution of the country) has been one of gradual development 
and change. The attitude of the Government towards the Volunteer 
force has always been one of reserve, leaving it in a great degree to 
its own management and to its own resources. Whether this has 
been due to well-considered policy or to economical convenience, no 
other system would probably have answered as well. 

In 1879 a change, involving an important improvement, was 
made by the Secretary of State for War under the late Government, 
whereby the old system, under which the Volunteers had no military 
chief and were acquainted with the commander of the forces only as the 
head of the regular army, while their own chief was to be found in the 
War Office, was superseded. By this new arrangement the Volunteers, 
like the rest of the forces of the Crown, are now placed directly under 
the Commander-in-Chief, who appoints an adjutant-general, who is 
held responsible for their discipline and good conduct. This im- 
portant change of organisation, which has somewhat escaped public 
notice, has contributed greatly to the harmonious working of the 
Volunteer force, as well as to the improvement of operations in the 
field, and the better manner in which the force is handled by officers 
of the regular army at field-days and reviews. 

The advantage of thus placing the Volunteers directly under the 
military authorities at the Horse Guards was never more noticeable 
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than on the occasion of the recent review in Windsor Park, when the 
best and most complete system of staff organisation that has yet been 
seen, was in force. The brigades were under the command of officers 
of the regular army, who were frequently already acquainted with the 
men and their officers from having known them at home and in the 
counties and territorial districts where their depots are placed. But 
the improvement of the relations subsisting between the brigadiers 
and the troops under their command was not the only noticeable 
advantage of the new staff organisation. Greater interest and a 
wider sense of responsibility were manifest throughout. The orders 
of the staff were conveyed with great precision and quietude; while 
the arrangements for the comfort of the men displayed much care and 
methodical forethought. Never before have Volunteers been treated with 
so. much consideration as on the occasion of their visit to Windsor, and 
by their orderly conduct and readiness to carry out orders they proved 
themselves well worthy of such consideration. Never before have the 
travelling arrangements been so complete or so comprehensive—a 
result in great measure due to these combinations having been made 
by direct communication between the War Office and the railway 
authorities, instead of (as on previous occasions) between the Volunteer 
commanders and the railway officials—all orders respecting convey- 
ance by rail being on this occasion issued direct from the War 
Office. The railway stations were under the charge of experienced 
officers, whose management of the Volunteers was admirable. In my 
experience the Horse Guards have never taken so much pains to make 
a review succeed. That the Horse Guards Staff would have en- 
deavoured to do this under any system no one will deny; but now 
that the Volunteers are under the immediate control and direction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, it has been done con amore, as was indeed 
natural and to be expected. ‘To this improved system of organisation, 
therefore, do we owe the marked change for the better, and the im- 
proved understanding subsisting between the authorities at head- 
quarters and the Volunteers. A further attempt at centralisation was 
contemplated by the Quartermaster-General’s department, who pro- 
posed to provide provisions for the troops during the day. This plan 
was, however, abandoned, leaving each regiment to provide their own 
food in their own way. Another and more successful attempt may 
possibly be made on some future occasion, though it may be open to 
doubt whether, under the unformed system of the Volunteers, the 
decentralisation system with regard to the commissariat is not the 
safer plan to rely on. 

Having shown some of the various changes and improvements 
which the Volunteer force have undergone, it will be well now to con- 
sider the position which it at present occupies, and to ascertain clearly 
what it is that the country has to rely upon, and to what extent it 


can look to the Volunteer army for aid in case of need. 
P2 
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The original Volunteers Act of 1863 remains, in its main features, 
unchanged, and forms the charter of the institution. By it the active 
services of the force are available only in case of actual or apprehended 
invasion. The Crown has no power to call out the force under any 
other circumstances ; neither has the Crown power, even in the event 
of imminent national danger short of invasion, nor of grave emer- 
gency, to accept the offered services of the Volunteers even in the 
case of their asking to be allowed to serve. 

Many people are of opinion that it should be made lawful for the 
Crown to have the power of accepting such proffered services fora 
limited period, not exceeding say six months. But to accomplish 
this the existing law would have to be altered, and there are many 
persons whose opinions carry weight, who would strenuously oppose 
such a change, on the ground that internal troubles might not 
impossibly be considered as constituting a national emergency under 
which Volunteers would be allowed to offer and to give their services 
—a change which would involve many difficulties and complications. 
The adoption of any such measure would, in my opinion, be fraught 
with danger, and I would therefore advocate continuing to restrict the 
services of the Volunteers within the lines of the regulations framed 
in 1863, which differ in some respects from the original Volunteer 
Act which was in force at the beginning of the present century. 

It is true that the possible contingency must be taken into con- 
sideration of our being involved in a foreign war of such magnitude 
that every nerve and sinew would be strained to the utmost, and in 
such a condition of things it would be hardly possible not to seek in 
some way or other to utilise the services of the Volunteers in a manner 
suited to the exigency of the case. But such an exceptional emer- 
gency may safely be left to be dealt with by special Act of Parliament 
when the necessity arises ; and on this the country may reasonably rely. 

The existence of a force so vast and powerful, so thoroughly armed 
and disciplined, can only be looked upon with perfect complacency— 
can only be acquiesced in and sympathised with by all classes and 
parties at home, and regarded without jealousy abroad, so long as it is 
known that it can be brought into active use only against a foreign 
and an invading foe. 

It was the dread of invasion, and of the fearful consequences it must 
entail, that called the Volunteer force into being twenty-two years ago. 
Invasion of our country is the one and only national danger that would 
silence all party differences, and unite the whole nation in an over- 
whelming sense of the necessity of action. It is also the one danger 
that would cause every one to disregard personal inconvenience and to 
overcome the difficulty of abandoning for a time their ordinary avoca- 

tions. The remarkable absence of jealousy with which the Volunteer 
force is now regarded is due to its thoroughly non-political character, 
a character which it is of vital importance to retain. 
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At the same time, the question must inevitably arise—Is it expe- 
dient, or indeed possible, to restrict the availableness of so vast a body 
of armed men to a single possible emergency which may never arise ? 
Is it not a waste of power and a voluntary throwing away of a valu- 
able addition to our limited resources? 

The problem of how the Volunteer force can be made of service to 
the regular army, without changing its peculiar character and object, 
is in my opinion capable of being in some degree solved by utilising 
the force as a feeder to our regular Army Reserve. That it is already 
such, though in an indirect manner, must be conceded, as is shown 
both by the military spirit which it engenders among the people, and 
by the number of trained men who pass annually through its ranks 
into civil life. Practically it has become impossible, in making cal- 
culations as to the strength of our national armaments, to pass over the 
Volunteers. The fact that we possess 200,000 armed and disciplined 
troops, the pick of the nation, cannot be overlooked, nor can we 
forget that this number represents but a portion of those who have 
passed through the ranks, and have retired into civil life, but whom 
a great national danger would doubtless bring back to their regi- 
ments in large numbers. In the regiment with which I am best 
acquainted 1,400 men have during the last seven years passed through 
the corps, showing an entrance into the service of 200 men a year, 
and an exit into civil life of trained soldiers to the same amount. 
This, on an existing regimental establishment of 1,000 men, gives an 
average service of five years to each Volunteer. 

Military legislation during the last few years has tended in the 
direction of the recognition of the Volunteers as an acknowledged 
branch of the service, and of the bringing together into working 
combination the three forces—the Regulars, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers; a system which may be further extended by drawing 
the Volunteers into the territorial system, of which they obviously 
form an essential part. Military men are daily growing to look upon 
the Volunteers less as amateurs and more as real soldiers. But it 
must be clearly understood that the intention of the Volunteers is not 
to take the place of the regular army, nor to abandon the civil ele- 
ment of their own lives. This feeling is truly expressed in the say- 
ing of a noble lord, which was frequently quoted in the early days of 
the movement—viz., that the Volunteers would fail in their purpose if 
one soldier less was maintained in Her Majesty’s army in consequence 
ef their existence. 

I have already pointed out the rocks which lie ahead, and drawn 
attention to some of the dangers which those who guide the Volunteer 
force must guard against as time goes on. Change is a necessity of 
life, and where things stand still it is only for a moment before they 
begin to decay. There is a danger that the force may become inani- 
mate and may dwindle away, as the apprehension of foreign invasion 
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passes off. Another danger, of an opposite character, is that whilst an 
endeavour is being made to obtain more from the Volunteers, and to 
make the force more generally available, it may become changed in 
constitution and impaired in character. I believe, however, that a 
considerable improvement and expansion may be effected, without 
risk to the well-being and essential character of the force, and com- 
bining at the same time great advantage to the regular army, by 
establishing a system by which the Army Reserve may be strengthened 
and recruited by men passing into it from the Volunteer ranks. 
Three years’ drill with the colours is considered sufficient to qualify a 
man to take his place in the Army Reserve, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary of State for War reserves to himself the 
right of passing into the Reserve men who have only served three 
years in the ranks. The establishment of an Army Reserve has 
never been popular in the service, although its absolute need has 
been shown time after time in our recent history. That which dis- 
turbs and vexes the spirit of our officers is, that regiments are some- 
times sacrificed to the Reserve, and that men qualified by careful 
training to make creditable soldiers are drawn away into the Reserve, 
and pass into civil life, from which they may never return—at all} 
events, into those regiments which made them and trained them into 
soldiers. Whilst the duty of supporting the Reserve is disliked by 
the army, I cannot doubt but that, if tried, it would be popular with 
the Volunteers, and would give them that connection with the regular 
service which has not been provided in the recent organisation scheme. 
The Volunteers form no part of the territorial regiments recently 
established, although down to the present moment this force is the 
only one which can properly claim that designation. In counties 
and large cities in the provinces it is the Volunteer force par excel- 
lence, and beyond all others, which the people take a pride in, and 
will even make personal sacrifices to maintain and support. Leaving 
the Volunteers out of the territorial system is a blot and a weakness 
which it is to be hoped will ere long be corrected. 

The Volunteers and their officers have access to recruiting fields 
unknown to the agents of the regular army. The Volunteers deal 
with a class of men of greater intelligence and of more self-restraint 
than our soldiers usually are. They are the superior class of men 
who the authors of the short-service system confidently maintained 
would join the army as soon as long service was abolished. They are 
the men whom those who wish well to the army still hope to attract 
into the ranks at all times, but especially in time of war. But un- 
less trained to arms, these men, however intelligent, would be worth- 
less as soldiers. 

The question is, therefore, how best to connect the Volunteers with 
the army, so that those who desire to serve during a campaign may 
find a ready path into the ranks. A Volunteer Service Reserve would, 
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in my opinion, secure a class of men superior to any who have hitherto 
been drawn into the regular service. Joining the Reserve would be, 
of course, perfectly optional with each individual man. The qualifi- 
cation should be high. The men should have served a certain number 
of years in the Volunteers; they should be recommended by their own 
officers and should satisfy the inspecting officer, and should come up 
to any standard which it may be thought right to impose. Their 
term of engagement should not be more onerous than that attached 
to the Army Reserve, which is, that they are liable to be called out 
only after a great national emergency has been declared, and to serve 
only for the campaign ; and their reserve pay should be the same as that 
of the Army Reserve—viz. 6d.a day, or 91, 28.a year. It is not 
very material whether, after joining the Reserve, they should remain 
in the Volunteer service or not; but my own leaning is in favour of 
retaining them, if they wish to remain, in the Volunteer force, where 
they would continue to do the regulation drills and attend the usual 
inspection, and would, moreover, greatly strengthen the regiments to 
which they belong. Their mode of serving, in the event of their 
being called out, would be matter of further consideration. They 
might be formed into separate companies attached to the territorial 
regiments, of which they ought to form part, or they might be formed 
into regiments and brigades by themselves. A portion of their own 
officers would probably serve with them. 

During the late Government a provision was made by which a 
reserve of officers has been established. To this reserve officers of all 
branches of the service are under certain conditions admitted. Many 
officers of Militia and Volunteers have already inscribed their names 
on the list, and have thus made themselves liable to serve in case of 
national emergency. The power of rapid expansion in case of war is 
essential both in the ranks and in the higher grades. From among 
the large body of English gentlemen who have served in the regular 
army and the militia, an almost unlimited number could be found to 
take up the various duties of the commissioned ranks. But in the 
lower grades our resources do not appear to be equally large or equally 
capable of rapid expansion. The present First Class Army Reserve 
amounts to only 22,000 men, and though it is an annually increasing 
body, yet it would be highly desirable to reinforce it from other 
sources, such as I have above suggested. 

The difficulty of providing in the future proper officers for the 
command of Volunteer regiments and companies has often been 
alluded to. But it must be remembered that annually a number of 
officers in the prime of life will be now retired from the army with 
pensions from the State, men who are in every respect highly suited 
for such commands. 

The adjutants and the drill instructors of the Volunteer force arenow 
drawn from line battalions. It is not impossible that at some future 
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time the commanding officers of regiments may be similarly appointed. 
As the territorial system develops itself, field officers who retire 
from the service will frequently settle in the towns and counties with 
which they have been associated while serving in the army. Some 
addition to the retiring allowances of these officers, or some arrange- 
ment by which Volunteer service in command of a regiment may be 
allowed to count as employment, would bring a valuable class of men 
into the Volunteer force. An officer of experience and ability could 
make for himself an important position in many of our great provincial 
towns, and would find congenial employment in the command of its 
regiments of Volunteers. 

I have endeavoured shortly to describe the characteristic elements 
of the Volunteer force as we find it in the twenty-second year of its ex- 
istence, and to point out the probable lines of its future development. 
Not large increase of numbers, but increase of efficiency both in men 
and officers, and in all the various branches which give completeness 
to an army, should be the aim of those who direct its future career. 

We may thus look forward to a time when we shali possess in our 
Volunteers a force which, though differing essentially in constitution 
and in purpose from the regular army, will rival it in perfect adapta- 
tion to the end in view, and will be a lasting guarantee for the safety 
of our native shores. 

R. Loyp-Lrnpsay. 
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SrvceE nothing is absolute, either in the world of science or that of 
politics, nothing irreverent need be intended towards one of the most 
ancient and respected dogmas of the British Constitution, in calling up 
for self-defence and public justification the venerated theory that 
certain legislative functions specially appertain to the descendants of 
ennobled families, whose ancestors by the private favour of the sove- 
reign, or through public deeds of valour and statesmanship, received 
the distinction of nobility as a reward for their commanding genius, 
or as a tribute to their assiduous devotion to the person of the Crown. 
No doubt, when we attempt to investigate the original grounds 
on which this theory is based, we find ourselves confronted by senti- 
ments in its favour which are of world-old origin. Are we then to 
judge of the merits of these institutions relying specially on their 
antiquity and on their coeval development with our general civilisa- 
tion, or are we to break away from the sacred thraldom of the ‘ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ and consider the principle 
of hereditary qualification for government solely on the ground of 
its modern utility and application to the wants of the present day? 

No doubt we live in a utilitarian age. The greatest of institutions 
is on its trial—the dogmas of an ancient church, and its sanction to 
claim the undivided faith of the people, are daily called in question— 
the absolute is everywhere being discarded ; everything is treated as 
relative. Is it not then almost an act of wisdom in the interests of a 
cherished monument, that we should draw it forth to public gaze 
and defend its existence and its claims to general respect, not on the 
ground of some mystical atmosphere with which it may be surrounded, 
but on its own solid qualities, as representing in themselves something 
of those elements of continuity in the life history of a nation—some- 
thing which has a necessary part and share in the physical function 
of the political body, and without which the social organism must 
either starve in some portion of its field of energy, or be thrown back 
to a ruder and less evolved form of development ? 

And if in this task we fail, from some flaw in our reasoning, some 
blot in the arguments with which we would wish to fortify ourselves 
in our old beliefs, should we for this reason retire discomfited from 
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the contest, and fall back upon the mystical argument of old? Certainly 
not. Unless the hereditary system can take its stand on the solid 
ground of general utility and suitableness to the best interests of the 
country, it is a simple potsherd—a broken vessel—its days are numbered 
—its kingdom must be taken from it and given to another. Lastly, if 
we do thus fail, is there no compromise (gentle word !) to be arrived 
at—no media via? Is heredity false in theory, bad in practice, 
ineradicably wrong in conception? This question we must clearly 
answer at starting. 

The philospher who would sit quietly in his study and construct 
from the dry bones of his preconceived imagination the elements 
of a new world inhabited by a race of mortals or immortals, as 
the case might be, endowed with energies different from our own, 
and influenced by other surroundings, might well conceive a world 
fashioned after some fresh ideal. He would in his new system com- 
bine some pet abstract conceptions of ethics, some cherished 
dogma of his own philosophy; thus would he hand over to nature a 
new order of things in which both phenomena and noumena would 
be of his own creation, and the great world law of continuity might 
be unknown. Yet we live in no dream-world in England; and what- 
ever may be the merit of abstract reasoning on the ultimate nature 
of things, and the search after ideal standards of human excellence, we 
English prefer to consider ourselves above all things a practical people; 
and, although we certainly eschew metaphysics in our political reason- 
ings, we are none the less given to being influenced by sentiment; so 
much so that there is no single one of our social institutions about 
which there does not cling this halo; and there is scarcely any pro- 
blem that we could argue about, either social or religious, in which we 
must not reckon with this highly indeterminate quantity. 

A great writer lately departed was a true prophet of this order. 
To him ideas were great living entities. There was the ‘kingly 
idea,’ ‘ the aristocratic idea,’ ‘ the eternal established order of things.’ 
He clothed them in his mind with symbols; the outward pomp and 
show of things were the raiment beneath which there lived a burning 
soul—‘ the everlasting yeaand nay.’ Yet this isin truth nothing but 
transcendental imagery, although it has not lost its power of appeal to 
many minds, not withstanding the general materialism of the age. 

There are still many who would rather not seek out for themselves, 
or have put before them, the grounds and reasons for their beliefs ; 
these things which they have inherited would in their eyes lose half 
their almost sacred value, if we were to call upon them to justify 
the reasons for the faith which is in them. There is yet, how- 
ever, another class, larger perhaps than the former, more energetic 
and with clearer views. To them no institution is good that does not 
satisfy the conditions of general utility ; and, if they observe a falling 
off from this standard, they will. put the institution or dogma, as the 
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case may be, upon its trial, and judge it by the hard canon of fact 
and evidence. 

The schoolmaster and the iconoclast are abroad together; and it 
is no use either deploring the fact or raising the cry of sacrilege. 
The hereditary principle is one of those institutions which are most 
widely and generally menaced, and we must defend it if we can. 

Tis but a hundred years ago, and there yet lived in the minds of 
many the old-world belief in the theory of Divine right of kings. 
They worshipped, with the veneration of Russian serfs, the hand that 
disposed of their destinies. In England, it is true, this belief was 
rudely shaken in the seventeenth century ; yet it died hard, and there 
were eminent ecclesiastics in the last century who did not think it 
beneath either their dignity or their intelligence to uphold the 
doctrine from the pulpit. 

We must go back far into the origin of things to find the sanction 
for an old creed. The belief that the king reigned by Divine right, 
and that beneath him ruled the feudal lord, was an idea which was 
early ingrained into the mind of the people by the great co-equal of 
the Crown and Nobility—the Church. In early days there was a 
trial of strength between the two great ruling powers—the king 
and his nobles on the one hand, and the Church on the other. We 
all know how that contest ended in England. The early Reformation, 
which before all things was a political movement in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, was the answer which the Crown hurled back on the 
pretensions of the Church. The Church was signally defeated, and 
the Crown, vulgarly speaking, stepped into its shoes. The arbitrary 
act of an Erglish king is become to-day a cherished dogma of the 
State, and from this period we date not a few of our civil and reli- 
gious liberties. In those days the Crown was supreme in England, 
the various wars of succession had ended, and, except for family 
rivalries and party feuds, we hear no more in England of the 
country being divided against itself, in civil war over the rights of 
respective pretenders to the Crown, till the day when Charles found 
himself drawn up in battle array before the forces of the Parliament. 
It is from the Commonwealth that our real political history begins ; 
yet its important features, so far as concerns the question we are dis- 
cussing, do not commence till later, when the English aristocracy 
wrested from the Crown the political power it formerly possessed 
and held it over in trust forthe people. This last condition of things 
we call in England Constitutional Government. We must, however, 
mark a difference in what was the state of Constitutional Government 
in its origin, and what it afterwards became. 

The Peers and landowners, who in the name of the people rightly 
dispossessed the Crown of its prerogative in the seventeenth century, 
only repeated what the Crown had done regarding the Roman Church 
in the sixteenth. The victory was not only won after severe contest, 
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but the victor on each occasion had perpetually to keep his senses 
alive to the movements of his half-scotched antagonist. The Romish 
Church was perpetually scheming to regain its lost power: hence the 
rallying cry for the people became the Protestant cause, in the same 
way as later on the Parliamentary war-cry against the Crown was 
encroachment of the prerogative, or selecting a ministry against the 
will of the people. Thus things went on comfortably for the upper 
class during the whole of the eighteenth century, which was to them 
what the Elizabethan era was to the power of the Crown. Both 
parties at these respective periods reached their apogee. Each have 
receded since in their respective ratios. 

A new power has come upon the field. The people wish to 
manage their affairs for themselves. Formerly the Crown, tempered 
or controlled by a nobility, exercised absolute power; next the nobility, 
controlled by the middle classes, governed as an oligarchy; lastly the 
people wished to govern. Mark however the change. The nobility 
which during the last century was hostile to the independent ex- 
ercise of the prerogative, although it constituted itself its greatest 
defender in the Constitution, has now, since the great Reform Bill 
which sealed the fate of the paramount power of this class, become 
the staunchest ally of the Crown in maintaining its rights and 
privileges before the rising power of popular ministries which re- 
present specially the power of the people. The influence of the 
nobility is not gone, but it has become circumscribed ; it is shared 
with others—the essential character of class legislation is being 
rapidly impaired, and the even see-saw which the privileged class 
kept going before the country for so many generations, by alternating 
the two elements of Whig and Tory in the administration, no longer 
succeeds to content a people who long for a personal share in the 
government, and desire the existence of ministries chosen purely by 
themselves. 

Not a few persons will say that this is a basely misleading 
analysis of the great events of English history, and that the great 
causes for which men fought and died are not to be profaned by 
attaching to them the unworthy motive of power. We are not 
going to assert that patriotism was an element completely absent 
from the action of either great party which in turn possessed the 
reins of absolute power. England would not be the England of 
to-day if it had been so; nevertheless it is an undoubted fact in the 
history of a class or family, as it is in that of a people, and particularly 
of the English, that power for itself is the strongest motive which 
acts in influencing human action. The pursuit of politics is the search 
for power tempered by the sentiment called patriotism. If any one 
cares to deny the definition, he may do so— it will not alter the fact, 
unless he can prove that the majority of the world are a mass of 
invertebrate humanitarians. 
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Had the feudal system simply developed a caste and there stopped, 
it would have left little of its traces in our Constitution in the present 
day. The nobility of France developed pari passu with our own; 
but, while the French noblesse stagnated, ours progressed. The ex- 
emption from taxation and various privileges of the French nobles 
cut them off completely from the bourgeoisie—they became a caste 
in the true sense of the word. The English nobility, on the other 
hand, never at any period of its history, even during the troublous 
times of the seventeenth century, lost its touch with the people. For 
this and for many other reasons the hereditary principle has been ac- 
cepted and respected by the people of this country. They have been 
used to attribute to its influence the rise and maintenance of great 
families whose names are scattered everywhere through the pages of 
English history, now on the battle-field, now in the council, now in 


the parliament. 


Nobles have died on the scaffold for the cause of liberty, and have 
alternately fought for or against the king and their own class; and 
whatever has been the chequered history of this country’s progress, 
we find at every page the nobility more or less active on the 
popular side, defending the rights and liberties of the people. This 
is very different from what we find in the history of France, where 
the decay of the baronial system and that of the French nobility went 


There was a time in the history of this country when the heredi- 
tary principle can hardly have been said to exist. The early Saxon 
parliament, and later on the feudal parliament, exercised the right of 
occasionally departing from the direct line of royal succession, and de- 
posed kings at their pleasure. Not only on the one hand did the barons 
or parliament of the nation require that each step in succession to the 
throne should be confirmed by them, but the Crown itself in its deal- 
ings with its barons was at one time very chary of conceding indefea- 
sible succession to the estates which it granted to the feudal lords. 
Nevertheless the hereditary custom rapidly sprang up, and long before 
Henry the Eighth’s reign became an established order of the realm both 
as regarded the Crown and also the nobility. It could hardly be 
denied that this was almost a necessary line of growth for State and 
social institutions to have taken. The men best fitted to lead in 
rough or troublesome times were clearly the powerful military castes. 
They alone were able to gather round them the active spirits among 
the people ; and though they may not, and often did not, represent the 
highest light and wisdom of the country, they possessed the energy of 
character required in rulers amidst unsettled times. A system of 
hereditary descent of titles and dignities was the best means of, as it 
were, breeding up a distinct class, whose earliest impressions should be 
those of being destined to a particular profession, and the inheritance 
of certain responsibilities to maintain unimpaired the national great- 
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hand in hand, the infamous example of the Romish Church tending 
largely to increase the evil. 

In England, then, the hereditary system has survived as the unique 
instance in the history of European States of a nobility which has 
preserved its hold on the respect of the people. The Crown cannot be 
said to embody the theory of hereditary descent as purely as the 
titles of the English nobles. The succession to the Crown has often 
been changed—the Stuarts were manifestly the rightful heirs, and 
the advent of the Georges was the invasion by a distant branch of 
German descent of the throne of the great Elizabeth. No doubt 
there were sound and good reasons for this change; nevertheless, 
hereditary descent has not been treated with the same sacred venera- 
tion as regards the throne, as it has been with regard to English titles of 
nobility. For centuries, then, the hereditary nobility of England have 
held a paramount influence in developing the principles of the Consti- 
tution of this country. The Liberal element among the Peers, backed 
and influenced by the popular feeling of the country, laid down the 
main lines of the charter of our liberties, and the reforms which 
were wildly fought against by the Tory Peers of later generations 
were won largely by asection of the Peers themselves supported by the 
people. These reforms are now the treasured element of the British 
Constitution with its limited monarchy, of which the Tory party con- 
sider themselves to be constituted by Providence the special guardians 
and high priests. The world which advances again stagnates; the 
lava of civilisation, as it pours down the mountain of Time, crystallises 
on its sides, until some fresh eruption of the popular will produces a 
new outburst of energy and carries our institutions nearer and nearer 
to their natural goal ! 

This natural goal is ‘ self-government.’ We must here inquire, first, 
if the condition of civilisation is naturally tending to bring the people 
more and more into the position of directly ruling themselves, 
what place is there left for an hereditary nobility in the functions of 
government ? 

In the first place we must remember that events move with re- 
markable slowness in this country, and nothing more so than popu- 
lar convictions. It takes an enormous stimulus to move the English ; 
they move onward like a glacier—a lifetime only makes a change. 
The inertia of matter is as nothing to the inertia of the English 
mind. When it does move, however, its momentum is irresistible. 
We in England are not exposed, therefore, to the dangers which 
some countries suffer from—the demand for reform is a phenomenon 
not only of slow growth, but also of very easy observation. More- 
over, there is an instinctive dread of change in this country, and 
consequently an inordinate veneration for what exists, ‘The anoma- 
lies of the present are preferred by the many to the unknown con- 
tingencies of the future, and a theory of reform is not readily accepted 
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unless its entire future possibilities have been discounted. Not so 
the French. They accept a theory ; and once accepted, they would burn 
the bones cf their ancestors and scatter their ashes to the winds 
without a thought, if the inexorable law of their logic contained this 
conclusion. We are a temporising people fond of compromise. The 
only people which resembles us in character are the Americans; 
their immense national patience and power of collective self-control 
is the feature in which we are most similar. Thus, with the here- 
ditary principle in England, it might go far on its road to ruin; it 
might be left far behind in the progress of reform; and yet, so long as 
a portion of the upper class in England are able to maintain their touch 
with the popular feeling, it may be in some form or another almost 
indefinitely preserved. The future must depend, however, on this saving 
clause—Will the hereditary nobility be able to maintain their touch 
with the people? Can an hereditary nobility become democratic in its 
character? These are hard questions to answer ; they go to the very 
root of things. A governing class of nobles is an idea derived from 
a very early and different period of our social growth. Has the form 
of development so altered as necessarily to force back into a rudiment- 
ary and impotent condition this great social organ? Each person 
will answer this question to his own pleasure and according to his 
own conviction. 

One thing is clear—whatever may be the eventual future, there 
is no indication that the existence of a nobility intimately asso- 
ciated with the government of the country should early become an 
impossibility in England. Of the purely hereditary character of 
those governing functions we cannot say the same. This hereditary 
character which is alike a feature of the Crown as it is of the House of 
Lords, although it has remained unaltered in principle, has received con- 
siderable modifications so far as pertains to their legislative functions. 

The Crown has especially been modified in this respect. The 
ascendency of the Crown in the exercise of its prerogative vanished, 
as we know, with the Stuarts; and the attempts which were made 
by William, and later by the Georges, to govern by ministers who 
were irresponsible to the popular Chamber, were universally unsuc- 
cessful. Little by little the Crown has ceased to be able to exercise 
any direct influence on the House of Commons ; and the deliberative 
power of the Cabinet, derived from being a standing committee of 
the Privy Council, has grown until it has eventually monopolised the 
entire control in State affairs. Ministries which once had to look to 
the king and his courtiers for favour and approval are now held by no 
restraint, except that which the approval of their party and the con- 
stituencies imposes on them. The acts of a popular ministry chosen 
by the public are executed in the name of an hereditary president, 
while the real standard of appeal is to the constituencies, upon whose 
shoulders has practically descended the imperial mantle. 
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No doubt the people have not yet become fully alive to the immen- 
sity of theirinheritance. Every seven years or less the absolute power 
—‘the great Seal of the Realm’—is placed in their bunds. It is for 
them to decide between the various political issues which the two chief 
contending parties place before them. These issues, however, are so 
often involved by minor questions of present consequence, and the 
problem is so purposely misstated or contorted by the one side and 
the other, that the main lines of contention are often lost, and the 
country wakes up to find that the great reforms which it would wish 
to see executed are to be staved off and indefinitely deferred, be- 
cause it has bound itself over to a ministry or a party who have caught 
the country with a popular cry of State and Church, of England’s 
dignity abroad, or of vested interests threatened at home. 

Yet the people are gradually becoming educated—or at least an 
important part of them—to realise the magnitude of their power, 
and still there is no indication that they have any desire to subvert 
the existing order of things. The institution of the Crown, like 
that of the hereditary nobility, is not unpopular, even among the 
Liberal and Radical element of the great towns, though it would be 
absurd to deny that they could easily make themselves so, with very 
considerable danger to their existence as a power in the State. The 
only difference between their position to-day and that which it was 
formerly, is that of a man who is no longer protected against the acts 
of his own wilful folly ; and, as it is to be hoped that both the Crown 
and the Hereditary Chamber have attained the age of discretion, we 
need fear no sudden changes in their established condition. 

One thing, however, it is wellto mark. The position of the Crown 
in England as a power in the State, and that of the House of Lords as 
a Legislative Chamber, are intimately connected the one with the 
other, and any disaster that befell the one could not fail to influence 
the position of the other. Either party could by ill-considered acts un- 
dermine the poiitical position of its fellow. That rivalry which once 
existed between them before the great Reform Bill exists no more ; 
their interests have become identical; and both of them, although 
they can afford to be liberal in their conception of State policy, 
feel themselves bound together as natural allies against a certain 
section of the democracy. It has been argued that the Crown could 
exist without the Peers; and so it might for a few months perhaps, 
since its power has been so indefinitely minimised, yet the convulsion 
which would be sufficient to destroy the House of Peers could not 
fail to render the edifice of the Crown a highly unstable and totter- 
ing structure. England is, as it has often been said, a republic in 
all but name ; and the presidency of that republic, though hereditary 
in character, might be so easily altered that the country would hardly 
remark the change. It would therefore seem to be a matter of the 
very highest importance in the present day for the Crown and the 
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Hereditary Chamber to consider carefully their own position and their 
own conduct in public affairs; the reforms which should be intro- 
duced in the constitution of the Upper House are matters of far 
more importance to them than to the country. 

It has often been asserted, and rightly so to a certain extent, that 
the country does not interest itself in the matter of reform of the 
Upper Chamber; and that as regards the Crown, so long as it fulfils 
certain social functions and abstains from meddling in politics, it is 
doing all that could be expected of it. It is a question whether this is 
not a very dangerous doctrine for either party to rely on. The country 
does expect something from any person or body of persons who enjoy 
a monopoly of social and legislative advantages: the State which 
controls the rates and charges of a public company enjoying 
special privileges has the right to demand that it shall be well and 
efficiently served in the general interest of the public and not solely 
in that of the company. 

The Republic of the United States expects more from an underpaid 
President than England is ever likely to receive from a bountifully 
endowed Sovereign. The perpetual round of social frivolities which 
constitute the chief function of a Court, are in themselves but a poor 
fulfilment of important public duties. The Sovereign who can offer 
nothing further to his people than the example of endless pleasure or 
dignified retirement is hardly alive to the necessities of his generation. 
The House of Peers also, who exercise too often their power of what 
Lord Salisbury grandly calls a Suspensive veto, might do well to 
consider how better they might employ their time, than by impeding 
legislation on subjects which intimately affect themselves as landed 
autocrats ! 

The Upper Chamber, instead of reflecting in its debates the dis- 
tilled wisdom of the Popular Chamber, is more prone, save for occa- 
sional instances of individual exceptions, to degenerate in its debates 
into the antiquated style of the old law courts, or the venerable 
arguments of an Ecumenical Council. The atmosphere is heavy with 
the incense of precedent, and the tone of the debate assumes too 
purely the character of an Academical wrangle ! 

The House of Lords no doubt suffers largely from the isolation 
in which it stands with regard to new measures; few bills are intro- 
duced in the Lords; as a rule the spirit of the measure has been 
created in the Lower House, and the public interest flags when it 
comes up for second trial. The whole method of procedure in the 
Lords is, however, not conducive to encourage ministers to initiate 
legislation in that chamber ; the paring-down tone which the Lords 
universally adopt with regard to all new measures, and the element of 
carping suspicion which awaits any novel idea, are discouraging to the 
last extent to its promoters. The horse-play and rough practice of 
the House of Commons is not so stifling in its effects on the energies 
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of a Government as the stately ratiocinations of an hereditary opposi- 
tion. Yet the House of Peers are by no means an incapable assembly ; 
and the numerous instances of individual ability and powers of oratory 
and debate therein displayed are a proof that the hereditary principle 
has not completely failed. It is certainly discouraging to an admirer 
of the hereditary system to take note of the mental calibre, not to 
say physical appearance, of certain noble Lords who on great occasions, 
such as the Compensation of Disturbance Bill of last year, are dug up 
from their graves of dignified oblivion to assist in defeating a 
measure which is distasteful to the Hereditary Chamber. 

It is certainly hard on a people who spend their time and their 
energy in sending members to represent them in Parliament, that a 
parcel of incapable and ignorant gentlemen should have the right to 
come down when they choose to the Upper Chamber and obstruct indefi- 
nitely the progress of a measure which is for the benefit of the nation. 
It is all very well to say that on these occasions the country has not 
clearly expressed its opinion and that the constituencies have not been 
consulted ; but the fact is that neither the country nor the constituen- 
cies can be kept at a fever heat of indignation and perseverance against 
refusal, over every single topic of constitutional reform. On great 
questions no doubt the country insists upon being obeyed, though it has 
often submitted with wonderful patience to the paring policy of the 
Upper Chamber. It has however no means of defending itself against 
the petty acts’ of obstruction which the Upper House resorts to. 
The small bills which the country wants passed and which the Upper 
House emasculates, delays, or rejects, are of importance to the country. 
Thus, instead of the great high road of the Legislature being open 
and of easy access, new vehicles of improvement are perpetually 
found floundering in the mud of obstruction on their way from the 
Popular Chamber to the Statute-book. So long as the Upper House 
exercised a power of direct or indirect initiation in the government of 
the country, this state of things was not so bad. In old days, before 
the Reform Bill, the House of Commons was so largely nominated by 
the Peers and great landholders that the power of indirect control over 
legislation was immense. The votes and seats which Walpole bought 
and which the Peers gave to the political hangers-on of great families 
who sat for rotten boroughs, were in fact so many pieces on the poli- 
tical chess-board of the Popular Chamber which were played by the 
Upper House in private, and thus legislation which appeared to be 
independent was often controlled far more than appearances seemed to 
warrant. In those days the House of Lords was naturally more in 
harmony with the popular assembly. The Liberal element existed 
however, and there were members who sat for constituencies of incor- 
ruptible political honesty. They were a leaven of a useful order, too, to 
the Peers and their nominees, in the wholesome dread with whic h they 
inspired the reactionary party, thereby preventing the latter from 
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committing the excesses and abuses of power which might only too 
surely have brought about their ruin. The Peers themselves have, as 
we have said, also shown noble exceptions from class prejudice ; and 
the conduct of the great Whig party in the political history of Reform 
is a magnificent tribute to the patriotism and statesmanship of the 
English hereditary nobles. 

Left to themselves, the Tory Peers who were ignorant, prejudiced, 
or narrow-minded, would long ago have rendered an Hereditary Upper 
Chamber impossible in England ; they were the worst advisers of the 
Crown, and the most reckless antagonists of the will of the people, 
while at the same time the Whigs were hated and reviled by the Court 
party. In the latter days of the Stuarts, and later still in the Georgian 
era, the Whigs became more distinctly a political sect. There was a 
rude stoicism and a literary and intellectual worth about the old 
Whig families of the early part of this century which affords to the 
English nobility of the present day not only a noble model whieh 
they might well copy, but a monument to the integrity of a privileged 
class which finds scarcely any counterpart in the history of civilised 
Europe. They had their faults like other political sects, and a love 
of power and office may have been one of their weaknesses ; they were 
however led and represented by great families with enormous stakes 
in the country, and they not only often opposed the Crown, but they 
cut themselves off from sympathy, and at one time almost friendly inter- 
course, from a large body of their social equals, sooner than truckle to 
the pretensions of the Court party. How different was their conduct 
from that of La Fronde, and later on of the followers of Philippe 
Egalité and the suckling Voltairians of the Revolution! If there is 
one thing above all others which should recommend the English aris- 
tocracy to this country, and should be brought up in defence of the 
hereditary system, it is the history of the great Whig families of old. 
Their ancestors laid the lines of English freedom; their descendants 
spent their lives in maintaining its integrity ; for their sake the insti- 
tution should be sacred, if for no other. The Cavendishes, Russells, 
and others, who at a critical time in English history assisted in 
securing the Protestant succession and the advent of a constitu- 
tional sovereign to the throne, have remained the greatest and 
wisest defenders of its just rights and privileges, while at the same 
time they have on occasions been its most outspoken and fearless an- 
tagonists. 

It may be said that: the work which the circumstances of the 
time called upon the Whigs to perform is done; that the heredi- 
tary principle which succeeded then, is no longer necessary now that 
England’s liberties are secure, and that the people have had their 
full political rights accorded to them. 

We must answer, Is it well for a country ever, without the ‘very 
strongest inducement, to break away completely with its past. history 
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and association? We do not say that this never can be the case; 
on the contrary, there are periods when nothing but a revolution can 
clear the political atmosphere. Yet at what a cost are these revolu- 
tions bought ; what loss of energy, what individual suffering, do they 
not cause! France, with all her political changes of the last hundred 
years, has remained more distinct in class feeling than England ever 
was at its period of greatest autocratic power ; and America, the home 
of republics, is as conservative in its truest instincts and as deeply 
imbued with veneration for its Washington’s constitution as England 
is of its limited monarchy. 

Revolutions do not alter the inward spirit of a people. Progres- 
sive education of the lower classes can alone do this. A revolution 
can only affect the outward form; its conditions are eminently 
unstable unless the country in which it takes place is fully edu- 
cated up to its potential consequences. Thus in England, the Pro- 
tectorate gave way to a complete restoration of the Royal prerogative. 
In France the Reign of Terror and the Rights of Man succumbed 
to the grinding despotism of a Napoleon, followed by a feeble sovereign 
and a counterfeit representative of the Napoleonic Idea. Again things 
have come round in that country, yet it must depend on popular 
education and political instinct among the people, not on the accident 
of the elections or the reverses of a great war, what form of institution 
the country can remain stable under. England’s revolutions of latter 
years have been all discounted beforehand ; and if the time has come 
when the purely hereditary principle of an Upper Chamber must suc- 
cumb, no amount of intrigue, no power of exertion, could preserve it 
against decay. 

We do not ignore the fact that there exists a restless and advanced 
section of politicians who are averse to the existence in any form of any 
Upper Chamber, or Senate, in this country; and while they profess 
outward loyalty to the institution of the Throne, they boldly advocate 
the suppression of the Lords. As we have said, however, the greater 
contains the less, and the abolition of an Upper Chamber implies 
necessarily the extinction of the Monarchy. Such was the case in 
France in this century. The indiscriminate creation of batches after 
batches of peers to pass measures in that chamber soon worked out its 
destruction ; and with it necessarily disappeared the unworthy represen- 
tative of the throne of Henri Quatre. So would it be in England, if 
the Peers lost their hold on the sympathy of the people. The question 
therefore which we have to put before ourselves is whether it is possible 
in the long run for a purely Hereditary Chamber to retain the 
respect and sympathy of the nation. We believe that it cannot. 
This statement may appear very revolutionary at the outset, very 
subversive even to certain sections of Liberal politicians, yet if we 
examine the grounds for this conclusion we shall find that it is by 
realising and appreciating the Zeitgeist, or spirit of the age, and not by 
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setting ourselves up in antagonism to its teaching, that we shall 
arrive at those true bases of conservative principles of which a certain 
section of unthinking and uninstructed statesmen consider themselves 
to be the sole possessors. We have attempted to show that the old 
Whig party among the Peers, and those who were their political 
ancestors, have been the true preservers of English institutions in the 
face of ignorant and dangerous opposition from the ultra-Tory party. 
The true Radical in those days did not exist; the twenty to thirty 
members of that section who found seats in the first reformed House 
of Commons were treated by the orthodox class of politicians as greater 
social pariahs and political outcasts than the ultra members of the 
Land League party are to-day in the House of Commons. 

Since 1832 things have changed; the so-called Radical is a con- 
stituted power in the State. He has his voice not only in the House, 
but also in the Cabinet. It is better to count with his party rather 
than to disparage it. It is a portion of the Zeitgeist, which it is un- i 
wise to ignore, and folly to blindly oppose. The old Whig party, f ' 
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which in its early battles for constitutional freedom found itself in 
opposition to a reactionary party, now finds itself as it were between 
two fires. On the one hand it is attacked by Tories as a party of 
Girondists, on the other by the threat of imposing upon it a test 
ery or shibboleth, which if it does not accept, it shall be discarded 
and discredited among all true Liberals. Is there then no place 
left for moderate opinions, and must the only party among the Peers 
who are capable of reforming their own institutions either go over to 
the Tory standard, or ally themselves with an ultra party, who would 
view the abolition of all hereditary distinctions with equanimity, not 
to say delight ? We do not see the necessity of so desperate an alterna- 
tive, though undoubtedly the old Liberal programme of the Whig 
party must be profoundly changed in many respects, and there are 
many of its old adherents who show signs of having lost the courage 
their ancestors possessed, of accepting manfully and without fear the 
clear expression of a popular conviction. The conduct of the Lords 
in matters connected with Ireland, and the behaviour of the Whig 
Peers on the Compensation for Disturbance Bill of last year, indicate 
a loss of political foresight. No Liberal Ministry will ever again come 
to power in this country in which the ultra section of Radical 
politicians will be the allies of the ‘old Whig faction.’ Nothing but 
the predominant power of the present Prime Minister, and the cor- 
spicuous regard felt for him by all sections of the Liberal party, could 
have united these clearly antagonistic elements. Let the Tory party 
say what they will, the landholders and privileged classes of this 
country will never again find a Liberal Ministry presided over and 
directed by so tender a hand in regard to their exceptional privileges. 

The Whig party must materially reform themselves and reconstruct 
their political programme, if the House of Peers is to remain unim- 
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paired in its influence on the country. Great questions of vast 
moment cannot be indefinitely delayed. Signs are not wanting that 
the reform of the representation, of the land laws and of succession, of 
county administrations, cannot be for ever postponed. The average 
opinion of the country is gradually ripening on these subjects. The 
constitution of the House of Lords itself is a further question loom- 
ing in the background. Any of these reforms must, when they 
come, profoundly modify the influence of a landed aristocracy. The 
struggle with democracy which appears so alarming a prospect: to 
the minds of many of the old Whig families, and which incites 
politicians of the Salisbury school to deliver jeremiads against the 
subversive spirit of the age, need not be feared if the future policy of 
the class principally concerned is wisely determined on beforehand. 
The concessions wrung from an unwilling minority in a moment of 
popular agitation might be conceded with far greater grace and 
benefit to the order if voluntarily acquiesced in beforehand. The 
troubles of the day iu Ireland, which are not likely for many a long 
year to find their eventual solution, are a standing warning to an 
Upper Chamber which has used its direct and indirect influence for 
eighty years to impede and stave off all reform, until it has en- 
dangered not only its own just rights of property, but also the very 
integrity of the empire. The Crown also, which has in the last 
generation done so much to increase its popularity in Scotland, 
might have remembered that it also had duties to perform in the 
sister isle. The growing discontent of the Irish people might have 
found some considerable remedy, had the Royal family or the Crown 
fulfilled their proper public functions in that part of the empire 
where their presence might still have been well and loyally welcomed. 

No doubt the action of the Crown in public matters is surrounded 
with many difficulties ; yet self-effacement is as dangerous as over- 
meddlesomeness, and the frivolities of the Court of Charles the 
Second could not be more unpopular than the complete abnegation 
of all public functions. 

The point we have to consider is the necessary adaptation which 
is required to bring the constitution of the Upper Chamber into 
harmony with the exigencies of the age. It requires the growth of 
a young and Liberal party among the Peers themselves to realise 
the reforms requisite in their own interest. A fresh departure must 
be taken and a new line worked out to suit the hereditary dogma to 
modern necessities. A large concession must be made to popular 
feeling. The character of the Upper House must be profoundly 
altered, and a new spirit infused into its debates, together with certain 
modifications of its procedure. 

Without entering upon the merits or demerits of a constitution 
which is based on the existence of two separate Chambers, we must 
notice two points: first, that the existence of a Second Chamber which 
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is not directly responsible to the electorate affords a means for popular 
opinion to mature itself regarding public measures of great import- 
ance before they are added to the Statute Book. If no such Second 
Chamber existed, we might find that the Lower Chamber itself became 
too much simply an assembly of popular delegates, who would possess 
so little independence as a deliberative body that they would feel no 
compunction in stultifying a policy at one period, at the bidding of 
the electorate, which shortly before they had supported for similar 
reasons, viz., at the bidding of an oscillatory majority. From this 
condition the English House of Commons has as yet been singularly 
free, and, however slowly reform has proceeded, there has been no 
indication of retrograde movement in the course our Legislature has 
followed, such as we have often seen in othercountries. The indepen- 
dence of the House of Commons is in fact supported and strengthened 
by the existence of a Second Chamber, even though that Chamber may 
at times reverse its decrees. 

The second point we should wish to notice is the relative position 
which these two Chambers should occupy with regard to one another. 
Where two Chambers are equally powerful, or nearly matched in 
political influence, we are liable to find that condition of things which 
Sir D. Wedderburm alludes to in his article on ‘ Second Chambers’ in 
the July number of the Nineteenth Century. A political deadlock is 
of frequent occurrence. The rival claims of two assemblies each de- 
pending on the support of a differently constituted electorate produce 
endless complication. This does not occur where the power of the 
one Chamber is manifestly superior to the other. In America the 
Senate is all-powerful ; the mode of representation by States is therein 
recognised, as contrasted with numerical representation such as pre- 
vails in the House of Representatives. The Lower House is only the 
constituted exponent of popular feeling in the country at large. The 
Senate represents the Union. In America the Union is the funda- 
mental axiom of national life, to which every other interest must be 
subsidiary. In England, a small country with homogeneous geogra- 
phical interests, the problem is reversed—union is not the crux of 
the social problem; therefore the predominant power is the popular 
voice as expressed by the constituencies. On the other hand, England 
has a past history of which she is justly proud, and possesses institu- 
tions which she would not willingly destroy; hence the Second 
Chamber, although it must necessarily occupy a subsidiary position 
in the Constitution, nevertheless fulfils, or rather should fulfil, the 


function of establishing political continuity with the past and progr 


sive development with regard to the future, thereby guaranteeing 
the country against retrograde or oscillatory political movements. 

If we accept this theory with regard to the functions ofjan’ Upper 
Chamber, and there are many moderate politicians who vigw the pro- 
blem in this light, we should consider carefully by what ‘means we 
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ean remodel our present purely hereditary Upper Chamber so as to 
suit itself to these requirements. 

In April 1869 Earl Russell introduced a Bill in the Lords to 
enable the Crown to create life peerages, conferring at the same time 
on their holders seats in the Upper Chamber, a course which the deci- 
sion of the Committee of Privilege in the Wensleydale case proved to 
be beyond the power of the Royal Prerogative. Earl Russell argued 
that the infusion of a new element of intellectual strength into their 
Lordships’ House would be of service to the country, and to the general 
advantage of the Upper Chamber. He was supported by Lord Gran- 
ville on the part of the Government. Lord Salisbury proceeded 
in a collateral strain of argument, concludipg his speech with the 
following words: ‘We must try to impress on the country the fact 
that because we are not an elective House, we are not a bit the 
less a representative House; and not until the constitution of the 
House reveals that fact shall we be able to retain permanently, 
in the face of the advances of the House of Commons, the ancient 
privileges and constitution of this House.’ The Bill was read a 
second time and passed through Committee, but, largely owing to 
the action of Lord Malmesbury, was thrown over on its third reading 
by a parcel of resuscitated peers, the numbers being 76 to 106. Such, 
as usual in that Chamber, was the fate of the only measure, microscopic 
as it was, which in recent years has had for its object the reform of 
the constitution of the House of Lords. 

There are great difficulties, however, in attempting a solution of 
the hereditary problem. 

If the number of seats in the House of Lords were limited to 
say 400, proportioned between the three great divisions of the king- 
dom in the same ratio as the Parliamentary representation, we should 
have first to consider the best method of constituting the Chamber. 
The system of election of representative peers by the whole body of 
peers themselves has proved a signal failure, notably in Scotland, 
where the representative peers are universally Tory while the popular 
electorates are strongly Liberal. Ireland, which possesses a ‘ foreign 
nobility,’ is not so convincing an instance. 

We might proceed according to two methods distinctly involving 
different principles. First, we may leave the hereditary character of 
the Upper House largely as it is, and merely introduce qualifications 
for a seat in that Chamber—such as having been elected at some 
period to serve in the Lower House, or having served the country in 
some public capacity for a period of not less than five years—and 
further impose a restriction as to age, say forty years, before a peer 
could take his seat. Peers not in the Upper Chamber should have 
the right to sit in the Commons if they could obtain election. 
These qualifications being obtained, the right to seats might proceed 
by precedence of rank, 300 hereditary peers being the fixed number 
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of seats allotted to the peers proper, 100 extra seats, or as many more 

as might be necessary from time to time to make up the full number 
of 400, being reserved for ex officio members, such as the Judges and 
other officers under the Crown or life peers created by the advice of 
responsible ministers. The bishops would naturally be rigidly ex- 
cluded from a reformed Upper Chamber. 

The only other alternative reform is one which involves a wholly 
different conception, namely, to bring the Second Chamber directly 
under the control of an electorate. There are manifestly great 
objections to so great an innovation, and it is questionable if the 
hereditary peerage would not necessarily succumb under so considerable 
a change in our legislative constitution. The only plan which could 
be proposed would be to first define the classes from which members 
of the Upper Chamber should be derived, such as properly qualified 
peers, general officers in the army, diplomatic ministers, holders of 
professorial chairs at universities, Judges of the High Courts, &c. ; 
and secondly, by constituting an electorate to consist of registered 
voters paying rates up to a certain annual value, or in receipt of 
certain professional incomes, and superadding an educational test of 
having passed the examination or received a degree in one of the 
colleges of Great Britain incorporated under royal charter. It is 
highly questionable, however, in a country like England, whether this 
system of an electoral Upper Chamber would be possible, and it is 
more reasonable to suppose that the balance of influence between the 
two Chambers would be best preserved, and their respective dignity 
most enhanced, by leaving the House of Commons as the single re- 
presentative of the popular voice, and associating with it in its 
legislative functions a Second Chamber, which, while it must of 
necessity preserve a Jarge portion of its former inherited system of 
constitution, shall have been so far modified by a judicious process of 
addition and subtraction as to become what Lord Salisbury would 
have had it in 1869, if not an elective assembly, at least a represen- 
tive one of all that was best and most distinguished among England’s 
statesmen. 

There is no reason, then, to fear that an Upper Chamber, pro- 
perly constituted, although itself independent of the control of the 
constituencies, would venture to oppose legislation which embodied 
the absolute and manifest feeling of the people. In order though 
that its action should be respected in the country, and that its deci- 
sions should command the respect which pertains to the judicial 
decision of the Bench—that one unsullied glory of English freedom— 
the present purely hereditary constitution of that Chamber must be 
modified. ‘There is hardly a measure which the Lords now attempt 
to deal with or modify, which does not draw forth an outburst of in- 
dignation from the ultra-Liberal quarters—an indignation which is 
shared partly by more moderate Liberals at times. This is surely a 
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proof, if proof were needed, that this institution as it exists is out of 
harmony with the popular feeling. The only function fulfilled by the 
House is the one of inaugurating barren debates on matters of 
general policy, and the result of its decisions, even when brought to 
the test of a party division, is ignored by the Ministry and the Lower 
Chamber. It is fast sinking, in fact, into the condition of the 
House of Convocation. The Church goes on and lives, while pre- 
lates discuss, and neither the general feeling of the religious body 
nor the law of church discipline is in any way affected by their 
debates. If the House of Lords is willing and prepared to see its 
Chamber sink into this state of senile impotence, it will adhere to its 
present constitution, and thereby prepare the way to justify that class 
of politicians who maintain that the very existence of an Upper 
Chamber is unnecessary, and that the country would exist as well 
without it. 

If, on the other hand, a new life were infused into the Lords, and 
the character of their debates, procedure, and constitution were 
modified, we might live to see resuscitated in this country an insti- 
tution which has for so long a period been gradually dropping into 
decay and political effacement, that its members themselves are unable 
to perceive how far it has receded from its old position in the 
constitution, how far it has lost its vital energies. The halt, the 
maimed, and the blind, who now inhabit its precincts, have not the 
energy to rejuvenate their existence. Herein lies its greatest danger. 
The country itself does not care for the reform of the Upper Chamber, 
any more than a man cares for his neighbour’s domestic arrangements, 
so long as they do not affect him personally. The power of the 
Upper House is so largely in abeyance that its virility itself is beecom- 
ing rudimentary from disuse. The surrounding of the organism has 
changed ; its histological function must change with it, otherwise the 
inexorable law of decay must be left to fulfil its natural course. 

The British Constitution is a monument to antiquity; the slow 
elements of change which have taken place in its development require 
almost a geological period to recognise them. The true genius 
of the English people, as reflected and taught by our poets, is less 
different between Shakespeare and Milton compared with Tennyson 
and Carlyle than the ordinary observer would admit. The sturdy inde- 
pendence of English character, its uncompromising hostility to crude 
theory, and its veneration for mystical sentiment, was as much a living 
reality of the fifteenth as it is of the nineteenth century in England. 
There is thus an inexhaustible fund of conservatism to draw on in this 
country, if only its leaders will have confidence in its people. The re- 
forms which its people demand are but the natural outcomeof increased 
education and increased intelligence among the people. There is a vita- 
lising force of spontaneity about an educated people which prevents 
them from being willing to abstain from a proper share in the direction 
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of their own affairs. Formerly it was the business of great leaders, great 
social castes, to lead the people who had no initiative energy of their 
own; to-day, the public man, the statesman, has a different problem be- 
fore him ; it is for him to interpret and formulate into legislative lan- 
guage the aspirations of the whole people. Politics has ever been con- 
sidered a noble and honourable profession in this country, one to which 
every man with stake and fortune has aspired. The English nobility, 
from their peculiar position of influence and wealth, are eminently 
favoured in the race for power ; it will be from their own fault if they 
forego their heritage. The country is willing to confide to its upper 
class a large preponderancein the direction of its affairs, feeling that 
in many ways they are technically fitted and educated to do the work. 
Yet the people of to-day are not the indiscriminating class of old; 
they look to names as being guarantees of political honesty, not as 
a divine ordinance to rule. The upper classes who may think well 
to ignore this exhortation, because they see no immediate signs of 
rising discontent in the air, no tangible indication of the gradual wane 
of their authority, would be doubly wrong—wrong because they are 
blinding themselves with false hopes and vain aspirations, and wrong 
because they would be gradually sacrificing an inheritance, of which 
they of all people interested in the future have reason to be justly 
and immeasurably proud. 


BLANDFORD. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


GENERAL JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD is the twentieth President of the 
United States. He is descended from an Edward Garfield, who, in 
1635, was one of the proprietors of Watertown, having accompanied 
Governor Winthrop to New England. So far as is known, the family 
was of Saxon origin ; and this conclusion is sustained by the com- 
plexion, temperament, and other characteristics of the President, as 
well as by his enthusiastic love of the language and literature of 
Germany, and other distinctive features of the German character. 
His father was born in Massachusetts, and his mother in New Hamp- 
shire. 

In 1830 they settled in the Ohio forest, on a tract of land heavily 
wooded. A small log house was built, and the struggle to subdue 
the forest began. The farm isin Orange Township, Cuyahoga County, 
and is not more than eighteen miles from the flourishing town of 
Cleveland. Not quite two years ameeanne November 19, 1831, 
young James was born. 

At an early age he was left fatherless, and his mother had to 
struggle with many difficulties. Some portions of the forest had been 
turned into fruitful fields when, one hot summer’s day, a fire broke 
out in the surrounding woods, whose dry leaves and branches easily 
ignited. The ripening corn was in danger. The farmer’s hopes were 
near destruction. With an admirable energy Abram Garfield set to 
work to throw up a dyke between his standing corn and the ravaging 
fire. After tremendous exertions he succeeded. But the success was 
dearly bought. Returning home, weary and overheated with his 
exhausting efforts, he took a chill. Inflammation of the throat fol- 
lowed which baffled all attempts to remedy. Medical practitioners in 
those thinly-settled districts were often mere pretenders, and Abram 
Garfield fell a victim to their incapacity. The poor fellow crept to 
the window of his log house to take a last look at his oxen, was seized 
with a paroxysm, and, leaning against the head of his rude bed, was 
choked to death. He was in the prime of life, and left four chil- 
dren to the care of his wife—a woman of intrepid spirit, of thorough 


1 The Life and Public Services of James A. Garfield. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the Forty-second Regiment, U.S.A. London: Triibner & Co., 1881. 
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Christian character, and well trained to self-reliant habits. James 
was the youngest child. 

The good woman faced her difficulties with true heroism, and 
maintained her struggles with constant privation in a noble spirit. 
She refused to send her elder children out to work among neigh- 
bouring settlers, toiling with her own hands to keep them together 
under her own eye. Year by year the fields were ploughed and 
sown, and the crops, often scanty, were gathered. She made her 
children’s clothing and that of the family of a neighbouring shoe- 
maker who, in return, constructed clumsy but substantial shoes for 
the young Garfields. In summer the boys worked in the fields, in 
winter they divided their time between tending the cattle and wood- 
cutting, and attendance at the local school. 

James, who received his first lessons in English as well as a 
bright example of noble devotedness from his mother, was a preco- 
cious boy, both physically and mentally. At four years of age he 
received at the district school the prize of a New Testament as the 
best. reader in the primary class. At eight he had read all the books 
contained in the little log farmhouse, and began to borrow from the 
neighbours such works as Robinson Crusoe, Josephus’s History and 
Wars of the Jews, Goodrich’s United States, and Pollok’s Course of 
Time. These were read, and re-read, until he could recite whole 
chapters from memory. He was equally master of arithmetic and 
the earlier stages of a course of English grammar. His work on the 
farm and in the woods developed a naturally healthy and robust 
constitution, and to any of his schoolfellows who bullied him on the 
score of his poverty and his mother’s humble manner of life, he proved 
such a formidable opponent that they were not forward to repeat the 
affront. In fact, his too ready resort to his fists to settle disputes 
and punish the arrogance of boys who insulted him was a source of 
sorrow to his meek and enduring mother. 

His first contract for work was with a cousin, for whom he en- 
gaged to cut a hundred cords of wood for twenty-five dollars. He 
was now sixteen years of age. The wood overlooked Lake Erie, and the 
sight of the blue waters, and the ships entering and leaving the port 
of Cleveland, revived the longing for a seafaring life which the read- 
ing of books of voyages and adventures had inspired. He resolved to 
become a sailor, and, as soon as his task was completed, he walked to 
Cleveland and went on board a schooner lying at the wharf. The 
crew were intoxicated, and the captain gave evidence of being a 
man of a coarse nature and brutal passions. This damped his 
ardour, and the same day, meeting another cousin who owned a canal 
boat plying between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, he engaged himself 
as driver. Three months later he was carried home to his mother 
sick with malarial fever, and in a state of unconsciousness. 

This illness, and the five months of convalescence during which 
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his mother nursed him back to health, proved a grand turning-point 
in his life. The opportunity for which she had prayed was given, 
and while with tender care she nursed him, she sought to plant in 
his mind higher aims in life than his boyish dreams had pictured to 
him. The schoolmaster aided her in these endeavours, and as soon as 
James was sufticiently recovered, he entered the seminary of Geauga, 
fourteen miles distant, as a student. His whole stock of money was 
seventeen dollars, but he rapidly acquired what proved of more value 
than money, a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. There 
was an end to his ideas of the sea, and his thirst for knowledge grew 
day by day. His means were very limited, but during vacations he 
employed himself in teaching, and during harvest seasons in farm 
work. 

While at the seminary, he was brought under the power of religion, 
and joined a small branch of the Baptist body known as ‘Campbellites’ 
or ‘ Disciples,’ of whom Alexander Campbell, an eloquent Scotch 
preacher, was the leader. The creed of the ‘ Disciples’ does not differ 
widely from that of the rest of the body, embracing belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, His atoning death, baptism (immersion) on a pro- 
fession of faith, and the New Testament as the only standard of doc- 
trine and rule of practice. 

The progress of the ‘ Disciples’ in Northern Ohio led to the esta- 
blishment of an academical school in the village of Hiram, thirty miles 
from Cleveland. Here the future ministers and elders of the church 
were educated. To this ‘school of the prophets’ young Garfield went, 
first as a scholar, next as a tutor, and finally as a teacher. His pro- 
gress was marked, and in a short time he was qualified to enter 
Williams College, one of the oldest and most advanced of all the in- 
stitutions of learning in New England. President Hopkins took 
kindly to the young Western student, whose gigantic size made him 
as conspicuous as his proficiency in Greek and Latin made him 
distinguished. After two years at Williams College, he went back 
to Hiram seminary as professor of ancient languages and English 
literature, and at the end of a year he became president of the 
institution. 

He was now (1857) twenty-six years of age, and, while full of 
energy himself, had a happy way of imparting that energy to all who 
came under his influence. There were three hundred students in the 
institution at that time, and no one could be indifferent to the great 
aims and purposes of education who listened to his lectures. The 
early morning assembly, which usually extended over an hour, was a 
good start for the day. Proceedings commenced with prayer in the 
chapel, then a chapter of the Bible was read, followed by an extem- 
poraneous address, sometimes upon a Scripture subject, sometimes on 
some recent political event or some scientific subject, or upon a 
new book. Once, it is said, he took the newspaper report of the 
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tragic death of Hugh Miller, setting forth the lessons of his noble life 
in words which made a profound impression. 

Manliness is one distinguishing feature of his character, and he 
strove to inspire the young men of the institution with like habits, as 
also of self-reliance and courage. They were encouraged in athletic 
exercises, football and cricket being the games in which he excelled, 
and in which he personally superintended their efforts. He drew 
them all towards him, so that, as one of them has said, ‘a bow of 
recognition, or a single word from him, was to me an inspiration.’ 

During this period Mr. Garfield added to his labours as an educa- 
tionist those of a preacher. Though not set apart to the ministry, 
he was none the less a powerful and convincing preacher, and was not 
only acceptable but popular. He increased his popularity and in- 
fluence, too, by means of a public debate with a spiritualist lecturer, 
who sought to overthrow the truths of the Bible by the theories of 
geology. The lecturer took the ground of Mr. Darwin in his doctrine 
of evolution, Garfield that of revelation. The latter had only three 
days to prepare for the contest with his able opponent, who was well 
versed in his theories, and had a ready utterance. Garfield hit upon 
a novel expedient to complete his preparation. He summoned six of 
his most advanced students, placed before them the plan of his argu- 
ment, and then turned them into the college library to select, copy, 
and condense proofs of its chief parts. They completed their work in 
twenty-four hours, when the whole plan of the discussion was gone 
through. The result was that Garfield so overwhelmed his opponent 
that he abandoned his theory, and gave up the fight against the Bible. 
But other conflicts and successes awaited him. 

The question of slavery was coming to the front. Out of the discus- 
sions as to whether Kansas and Nebraska should be slave or free terri- 
tory, there grew up a large and powerful Free Soil party. Out of this 
party again there was organised the great national Republican party, 
which, after four years of great but effective work, returned Abraham 
Lincoln as President in 1860. Into these discussions Garfield threw 
his strength, and in the extension and triumphs of the party and its 
cause he bore a conspicuous part. In 1859, when he was only twenty- 
eight years old, he was elected a State-senator for Ohio. Soon after 
this the smouldering embers of rebellion in the Southern slave-holding 
States broke out into a flame. Garfield had already become one of 
the acknowledged leaders of the Radical branch of the Republican 
party, forming with J. O. Cox (afterwards Governor of Ohio), and 
Professor Munroe, of Oberlin College, the ‘ Radical Triumvirate.’ 
They saw the storm coming, but hoped it would pass over without a 
general war, or, at least, without a conflict of so destructive and bitter 
a character as ensued. The disaster at Bull Run dispelled all such 
hopes. Seven days after, Senator Garfield accepted a commission as 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment then organising at Camp Chase. 
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A few days after this he received a commission as colonel, to organise 
and command a new regiment, the Forty-second Ohio Infantry. A 
hundred students from Hiram College enlisted as a company during 
the first week, and in a short time the regiment was full. Arming 
and drilling went on vigorously, the men inspired by the devotion 
of their colonel, who set himself vigorously to master all the details 
of military duties and war tactics. In three months they were ready 
for the field. The regiment was a remarkable one. There were 
graduates and undergraduates, lawyers, clergymen, teachers, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, engineers, farmers, printers, and machinists 
serving in the ranks. 

The State of Kentucky was not out of the Union, but there could 
be no doubt as to its general disloyalty. Its eastern frontier was 
invaded by 5,000 Confederates under Marshall. In December 
Colonel Garfield was ordered to report himself and his regiment to 
General Buell, at Louisville. The historian of the Forty-second 
Regiment relates his interview with Buell, and the result :— 


On the evening of the 16th of December Colonel Garfield reached Louisville, 
and sought General Buell at his head-quarters. He found a cold, silent, austere 
man, who asked a few direct questions, revealed nothing, and eyed the new-comer 
with a curious searching expression, as though trying to look into the untried 
colonel, and divine whether he would succeed or fail. Taking a map, General 
Buell pointed out the position of Marshall’s forces in Eastern Kentucky, marked 
the locations in which the Union troops in that district were posted, explained the 
nature of the country and its supplies, and then dismissed his visitor with this 
remark : ‘If you were in command of the sub-department of Eastern Kentucky, 
what would you do? Come here to-morrow at nine o’clock and tell me.’ Colonel 
Garfield returned to his hotel, procured a map of Kentucky, the last Census Report, 
paper, pen, and ink, and sat down to his task. He studied the roads, resources, 
and population of every county in Eastern Kentucky. At daylight he was still at 
work ; but at nine o’clock he was at General Buell’s head-quarters with a sketch of 


his plans. 


Having read the paper carefully, Buell made it the basis of an 
immediate order, placing Garfield in command of a brigade of four 
regiments of infantry and a battalion of cavalry, ordering him to 
Eastern Kentucky to expel Marshall’s force in his own way. The 
result of this appointment was that the battle of Middle Creek was 
won, the first Federal victory gained, and the Confederates. were 
driven out of that part of Kentucky; and this by men inferior in 
numbers to their own, and who had never been under fire before. 
For this service he was made brigadier-general of Volunteers. He 
took an important part in the battle of Shiloh, and after other 
valuable services he was ordered to join General Rosecrans at Mur- 
freesborough. In a recent letter Rosecrans says: ‘When Garfield 
arrived, I must confess I had a prejudice against him, as I understood 
he was a preacher who had gone into politics, and a man of that cast 
I was naturally opposed to.’ But he adds,‘I found him to be a 
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competent and efficient officer, an earnest and devoted patriot, and a 
man of the highest honour.’ He was made chief of staff of the army 
of the Cumberland, and immediately he began to organise a ‘ Bureau 
of Military Information,’ by which he rendered essential service to 
the Government and the army. 

The influence Garfield acquired over Rosecrans, the manner in 
which a council of war decided to act on his suggestions and advance 
upon the enemy, contrary to the written opinion of seventeen of his 
principal officers, are recorded at length by Whitelaw in his history, 
and more briefly by Captain Mason in his sketch. The campaign of 
Tullahoma and the important battle of Chickamauga were followed 
by Garfield’s promotion to be major-general. 

While the war was proceeding, and he was thus rendering im- 
portant service in the field, his native State had elected him to a seat 
in Congress. He was divided between the two most important calls. 
His regiment was still at the front, and there he felt he ought to be; 
but when Rosecrans sent him to Washington to report minutely to 
the President the state and necessities of the army of Chattanooga, 
Lincoln strongly urged him to resign his commission, and take his 
place in Congress. There was no lack of brave and competent 
generals in the field, but there was a sad lack of men in Congress 
who understood the wants and requirements of the army, and who 
were capable, and could be trusted, to deal with the important 
governmental questions then pending. The question of emancipation 
was coming up—a war measure ostensibly, but upheaved by a vast 
amount of popular opinion and strong philanthropic principle—with 
which there was strong sympathy in Great Britain, especially in 
some circles. The Confederates were evidently resolved to fight to 
the bitter end, and the question was, not whether the North was 
stronger than the South, but whether Congress, the Treasury, and 
the War Department could bring up men in sufficient numbers, 
backed with sufficient resources, to strike the decisive blow. The 
early enthusiasm had declined in some quarters, and the not in- 
frequent blunders and inexperience at Washington had produced 
their effect on the army, while the long lists of killed and wounded 
served also to abate the zeal of some. Some of Garfield’s fellow- 
officers joined with the President in urging him to take his seat in 
Congress, well aware of the value of his experience, his sound judg- 
ment, and his ready eloquence. He yielded to their request from a 
sense of duty rather than from choice. 

The four counties in the north-eastern corner of Ohio, lying along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, known as the ‘ Western Reserve,’ 
were ceded in colonial days to the ‘ Connecticut Land Company,’ and 
settled by pioneers from New England. 

The conditions of settlement (says Captain Mason) offered special advantages 
to officers and soldiers who had served creditably in the patriot armies during the 
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war of the Revolution ; and thither, in the early years of the present century, came 
the flower of the energetic, educated, conscientious people of the New England 
States. So distinctly have the descendants of these pioneers retained the charac- 
teristics of their ancestors, that the ‘ Western Reserve’ is to-day more like a por- 
tion of Massachusetts or Connecticut than any other similar district west of the 
Hudson river. It is a reading, thinking, praying community, which is remarkably 
fastidious in its choice of political representatives, keenly watchful of their conduct 
and loyal to them against all opposition so long as they are faithful to their trusts, 


’ 


The honour this constituency conferred on the young major- 
general was soon reflected on themselves. On entering the House, 
he was at once assigned to the Committee of Military Affairs, and he 
soon became almost the controlling influence there. But this paper 
is far too limited to allow of even the slightest sketch of his multi- 
farious labours both in and out of Congress. From the head of the 
Military Committee he became, after the war was ended, chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and, still later, chairman 
of the Committee of Appropriations. This committee deals with all 
governmental expenditures, including those of the army and navy, 
the postal service, the improvement of rivers and harbours, the 
consular and diplomatic and other services, preparing estimates and 
schemes for the disposal of Congress. He strenuously opposed the 
false measures in reference to paper money which produced the panic 
of 1873, and contended for a measure which should restore money to 
its proper value. A passage from one of his speeches has reference 
to one of our English sovereigns :-— 


Mr. Speaker,—I remember that on the monument of Queen Elizabeth, where 
her glories were recited and her honours summed up, among the last and the 
highest, recorded as the climax of her honours, was this—that she restored the 
money. of her kingdom to its just value. And when this House shall have done its 
work—when it shall have brought back values to their proper standard—it will 
deserve a monument. 


This subject of finance had been one of close study with him, 
especially English finance. The entire record of British legislation 
on commerce and currency for two hundred years had been so studied 
that he had all their most important facts at command. And there- 
fore, when several prominent statesmen brought forward in Congress 
plans for meeting the difficulties of the Government which would 
amount to an absolute repudiation of their promises, Garfield stood 
up and fought the battle of justice and right. His words on this 
occasion are worth recording :— 


The dollar is the gauge that measures every blow of the axe, every swing of 
the scythe, every stroke of the hammer, every faggot that blazes on the poor man’s 
hearth, every fabric that clothes his children, every mouthful that feeds their 
hunger. The dollar is a substantive word, the fundamental condition of every 
contract, of every sale, of every payment, whether from the national Treasury or 
from the stand of the applewoman in the street. Now, what is our situation? 
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There has been no day, since the 25th of February 1862, when any man could tell 
what would be the value of our legal currency dollar the next month or the next 
day. Since that day we have substituted for a dollar the printed promise of the 
Government to. pay a dollar. That promise we have broken. We have suspended 
payment; and haye, by law, compelled the citizen to receive dishonoured paper 
instead of money. 


After pointing out the errors and wickedness of this system, he con- 


cluded by urging the gradual restoration of the ancient standard of 


value, ‘ which will lead us,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ by the safest and 
surest paths to national prosperity and the steady pursuits of peace.’ 
The obnoxious measure was defeated ; but in July of the following 
year, a Bill was introduced to tax the United States’ bonds. Garfield 
was again a stout opponent. He concluded an able speech by saying, 
in tones which produced their due effect on the House :— 


Mr. Speaker;—I desire to say, in conclusion, that in my opinion all these efforts 
to pursue a doubtful and unusual, if not dishonourable policy, in reference to our 
public debt, spring from a lack of faith in the intelligence and conscience of the 
American people. Hardly an hour passes when we do not hear it whispered that 
some such policy as this must be adopted, or the people will by-and-by repudiate 
the debt. For my part, I do not share that distrust. The people of this country 
have shown, by the highest proofs Nature can give, that wherever the path of duty 
and honour may lead, however steep and rugged it may be, they are ready to walk 
it. They feel the burden of the public debt, but they remember that it is the price 
of blood—the precious blood of half a million of brave men who died to save to us 
all that makes life desirable or property secure. I believe they will, after a full 
hearing, discard all methods of paying their debts by sleight of hand, or by any 
scheme which crooked wisdom may devise. If public morality did not protest 
against any such plan, enlightened public selfishness would refuse its sanction. 
Let us be true to our trust a few years longer, and the next generation will be 
here with its seventy-five millions of population and its sixty billions of wealth. 
To them the debt that remains will be a light burden. They will pay the last 
bond according to the letter and spirit of the contract, with the same sense of 
grateful duty with which they will pay the pensions of the few surviving soldiers 
of the great war for the Union. 


The matter was justly deemed to be of so grave a character, and 
the fear was with equal probability entertained that the sentiments 
of the inflationists would compromise the national credit abroad, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury had the two speeches of General Garfield 
printed in pamphlet form and sent to the leading statesmen and 
financiers of Europe. A copy came into the hands of Mr. John 
Bright, who showed it to Mr. Gladstone. They marked their sense of 
appreciation of the speeches by nominating their author as an honorary 
member of the Reform Club, a motion which was readily carried, and 
which General Garfield regarded as a high compliment. 

British economists may possibly take exception to General Gar- 
field’s views on the tariff, but the result might be different if they 
could look at the subject from his side as well as their own. ‘Asan 
abstract theory,’ he remarks, ‘the doctrine of free trade seems to be 
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universally true; but, as a question of practicability, in a country 
like ours, the protective system seems to be indispensable.’ The fact 
is, he takes a middle course, and contends for protection not for its 
own sake, but as a means to anend. ‘Iam fora protection,’ says 
he, ‘ which leads to ultimate free trade. I am for that free trade 
which can only be achieved through a reasonable protection.’ 

For other features of General Garfield’s public work, and for the 
steps which led to his election by a good majority to the Presidential} 
chair, reference must be had to Captain Mason’s excellent sketch. 
We will only add here that General Garfield has a wife who is worthy 
of him, the choice of his early days, and one who is not carried away 
from her simplicity of living by the sudden elevation of her husband, 
and who is well fitted to be his patient helper and peaceful solace 
amid all his weighty cares, as also to train their five children to 
follow the worthy example of their father. The mother of the Presi- 
dent, who fought so nobly the difficulties and endured so patiently 
the trials of her early widowhood, still lives to meekly share the 
blessings Providence has sent her family. In the plain but comfort- 
able brick house which the General built some years ago in Washington, 
or in the neat Gothic farmhouse, a few miles east of Cleveland, the 
country home of her son, she spends her now declining days in peace, 
contented and happy, but looking forward to that home above where 


there are no partings and no tears. 
Rosert SHINDLER. 





INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS. 


Il. 


I HAVE now presented some of the most curious and interesting facts 
concerning the intelligence of ants in general; I shall next proceed to 
state some of the more remarkable facts concerning the intelligence of 
certain species of ants in particular. 

Leaf-cuttng Ants of the Amazon.—The mode of working 
practised by these ants is thus described by Bates :— 


They mount a tree in multitudes. . . . Each one places itself on the surface of 
a leaf, and cuts with its sharp scissors-like jaws a nearly semicircular incision on 
the upper side ; it then takes the edge between its jaws, and by a sharp jerk de- 
taches the piece. Sometimes they let the leaf drop to the ground, where a little 
heap accumulates, until carried off by another relay of workers ; but generally 
each marches off with the piece it has operated on, and, as all take the same road 
to the colony, the path they follow becomes in a short time smooth and bare, 
looking like the impression of a cart-wheel through the herbage. 


Other observers have since said that this herbage is regularly felled 
by the ants in order to make a road. Each ant carries its semi- 
circular piece of leaf upright over its head, so that the home-returning 
train is rendered very conspicuous. Keener observation shows that 
this home-returning, or load-carrying, train of workers keeps to one side 
of the road, while the outgoing, or empty-handed, train keeps to the 
other side; so that on every road there is a double train of ants going 
in opposite directions. When the leaves arrive at the nest they are 
received by a smaller kind of worker, whose duty it is to cut up the 
pieces into still smaller fragments, whereby the leaves seem to be 
better fitted for the purpose to which, as we shall presently see, they 
are put. These smaller workers never take any part in the outdoor 
labour; but they occasionally leave the nest, apparently for the sole 
purpose of obtaining air and exercise, for when they leave the nest 
they merely run about doing nothing, and frequently, as in mere 
sport, mount some of the semicircular pieces of leaf, which the 
carrier ants are taking to the nest, and so get a ride home. 

From his continued observation of these ants Bates concludes— 
and his opinion has been corroborated by that both of Belt and 
Miiller—that the object of all this labour is a highly remarkable one. 
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The leaves when gathered do not themselves appear to be of any. 


service to the ants as food; but when cut into small fragments, and 
stored away in the nests, they become suited as a nidus for the 
growth of a minute kind of fungus on which the ants feed. We may 
therefore call these insects ‘ gardening ants,’ inasmuch as all their 
labour is given to the rearing of nutritious vegetables on artificially 
prepared soil. They are not particular as to the material which they 
collect and store up for soil, provided that it isa material on which the 
fungus will grow—orange peel, certain flowers, &c., being equally 
acceptable to them. But they are very particular regarding the 
ventilation of their underground store-houses, on a suitable degree 
of which the successful growth of the fungus presumably depends. 
They therefore have numerous holes or ventilating shafts which lead 
up to the surface from the store-houses or underground gardens, and 
these they either open or close according to the horticultural require- 
ments as regards temperature and moisture. If the leaves are either 
too damp or too dry, they will not grow the fungus, and therefore in 
gathering the leaves the ants are very particular that they should 
neither be the one nor the other. Thus Bates observed :— 


If a sudden shower should come on, the ants do not carry the wet pieces into 
the burrows, but throw them down near the entrances; should the weather clear 
up again, these pieces are picked up when nearly dried, and taken inside ; should 
the rain, however, continue, they get sodden down into the ground, and are left 
there. On the contrary, in dry and hot weather, when the leaves would get dried 
up before they could be conveyed to the nest, the ants, when in exposed situations, 
do not go out at all during the hot}hours, but bring in their leafy burdens in the 
cool of the day and during the night. 


Dr. Ellendorf made the experiment of interrupting the advance of 
a column of these ants, with the interesting result which he thus 
describes in a letter to Biichner:— 


Thick dry grass stood on either side of their narrow road, so that they could not 
pass through it with the load on their heads. I placed a dry branch, nearly a foot 
in diameter, obliquely across their path, and pressed it down so tightly on the 
ground that they could not pass underneath. The first comers crawled beneath 
the branch as far as they could, and then tried to climb over, but failed owing to 
the weight on their heads. Meanwhile the unloaded ants from the other side 
came on, and when these succeeded in climbing over the bough there was sucha 
crush that the unladen ants had to clamber over the laden, and the result was @ 
terrible muddle. I now walked along the train, and found that all the ants with their 
bannerets on their heads were standing still, thickly pressed together, awaiting the 
word of command from the front. When I turned back to the obstacle, I was as- 
tonished to see that the loads had been laid aside by more than a foot’s length of 
the column, one imitating the other. And now work began on both sides of the 
branch, and in about half an hour a tunnel was made beneath it. Each ant then 
took up its burden again, and the march was resumed in the most perfect order. 


The operations here described show clearly that these ants act 
upon the principle of the division of labour. In this connection I may 
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also quote an observation of Belt, which shows this fact in perhaps even 
a stronger light. He says :— 

Between the old burrows and the new one was a steep slope. Instead of 
descending this with their burdens, they cast them down on the top of the slope, 
whence they rolled down to the bottom, where another relay of labourers picked 
them up and carried them to the new burrow. It was amusing to watch the ants 
hurrying out with bundles of food, dropping them over the slope, and rushing back 
immediately for more. 


Ants of this genus are very clever at making tunnels. The Rev. 
H. Clark says that in one case they have made a tunnel of enormous 
length under the river Parahylia, where this is as broad as the Thames 
at London—their object being to reach a store-house which is on the 
opposite bank. This statement is not to be considered so incredible 
as it at first sight unquestionably appears, for Bates has seen the 
subterranean passages of these ants extending to a distance of seventy 
yards. 

Harvesting Ants.—The harvesting ants belong almost exclu- 
sively toa single genus, which however comprises a number of species 
distributed in localised areas over all the four quarters of the globe. 
Their distinctive habits consist in gathering nutritious seeds of grasses 
during summer, and storing them in granaries for winter consump- 
tion. We owe our present knowledge concerning these insects mainly 
to Moggridge, who studied them in the South of Europe, Lincecum 
and M‘Cook, who studied them in Texas; Colonel Sykes and Dr. 
Jerdon also made some observations upon them in India. They like- 
wise occur in Palestine, where they were clearly known to Solomon 
and other writers of antiquity, whose claim to accurate observation 
in this matter has within the last few years been amply vindicated, 
after having been for many years discredited, on account chiefly of 
the adverse statements of Huber. 

Moggridge found that from the nest in various directions there 
proceed outgoing trains, which may be thirty or more yards in length, 
and each consisting of a double row of ants moving in opposite 
directions. Like the leaf-cutting ants, those composing the outgoing 
train are empty-handed, while those composing the incoming train 
are laden. But here the burdens are grass-seeds. At their termina- 
tions in the foraging ground, or ant-fields, the insects composing 
these columns disperse by hundreds among the seed-yielding grasses. 
They then ascend the stems of the grasses, and, seizing the seed or 
capsule in their jaws, fix their hind legs firmly as a pivot, round 
which they turn and turn till the stalk is twisted off. The ant then 


descends the stem, 


patiently backing and turning upwards again as often as the clumsy and dispropor- 
tionate burden becomes wedged between the thickly-set stalks, and joins the line of 
its companions to the nest. . . . Two ants sometimes combine their efforts, when 
one stations itself near the base of the peduncle, and gnaws it at the point of 
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greatest tension, while the other hauls upon and twists it. . . . I have occasionally 
seen ants engaged in cutting the capsules of certain plants, drop them, and allow 
their companions below to carry them away; and this corresponds with the 
curious account given by Aflian of the manner in which the spikelets of corn are 
severed and thrown down ‘to the people below.’ 


As further evidence that these insects well understand the advan- 
tages arising from the division of labour, I may quote one or two 
other observations. Thus Moggridge once saw a dead grasshopper 
carried into a nest of harvesting ants by the following means :— 


It was too large to pass through the door, so they tried to dismember it. 
Failing in this, several ants drew the wings and legs as far back as possible, while 
others gnawed through the muscles where the strain was greatest. They succeeded 
at last in pulling it in. 


Again, Lespis says of the harvesting ant that, 


if the road from the place where they are gathering their harvest to the nest is 
very long, they make regular depéts for their provisions under large leaves, stones, 
or other suitable places, and let certain workers have the duty of carrying them 
from depét to dept. 


No less, therefore, than the leaf-cutting ants already described, 
do these harvesting ants appreciate the benefits arising from the 
division of labour; and, as we shall presently see, there is a kind of 
ant exhibiting widely different habits, which shows appreciation of 
this principle in an even higher degree. 

When the grain is taken into their nest by the harvesters, it is 
stored in regular granaries, but not until it has been denuded of its 
‘husks’ or ‘chaff.’ The denuding process, which corresponds to 
threshing, is carried on below ground, and the chaff is brought up to 
the surface, where it is laid in heaps to be blown away by the wind. 
It is not yet understood why the seed, when thus stored in subterranean 
chambers just far enough below the surface to favour germination, 
does not germinate. Moggridge proved that the vitality of the seeds 
is not impaired, for he grew some plants from seeds taken from the 
granaries ; and he also found that the seeds would germinate even in 
the granaries, if the ants were prevented from obtaining access to them 
for two or three days. The non-germination of the seeds must, 
therefore, be due to some influence exerted by the ants. Moggridge 
thought this influence might be the exhalations from the ants, and 
so tried enclosing some seeds in a bottled test-tube, containing also 
earth and ants. The seeds, however, sprouted; and even an atmo- 
sphere of formic acid vapour was found not to prevent germination. 
Probably, therefore, the ants in their granaries do something to the 
seeds for the express purpose of preventing germination ; and, if so, 
it would be interesting to botanists to ascertain what this process 
can be. 

But, be this as it may, there is no doubt that the ants are fully 
aware of the importance in this connection of keeping their garnered 
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seeds as dry as possible ; for when the latter prove over-moist after 
collection, or have been subsequently wetted by soaking rains, the 
insects bring them up to the surface and spread them out to dry, to 
be again brought into the nest after a sufficient exposure. 

Lastly, Moggridge observed that the process, whatever it is, 
whereby the ants prevent germination, is not invariably successful, 
but that a small percentage of stored seeds sometimes do begin to 
germinate. When this was the case, he also observed the highly 
interesting fact that the ants then knew the most effective method of 
checking further germination, for he found that in these cases they 
gnawed off the tip of the sprouting radicle. This fact deserves to be 
considered as one of the most remarkable among the many remarkable 
facts of ant psychology. 

Passing on now to the harvesting ants of the New World, the 
insects here remove all the herbage above their nest in the form of 
a perfect circle, or ‘ disk,’ fifteen to twenty feet in diameter. Every 
grass or weed within the disk is carefully felled, and, as the nests are 
situated in thickly-grown localities, the effect of the bald or shaven 
disk is highly conspicuous and peculiar, exactly resembling in 
miniature the ‘clearings’ which are made by settlers in the back- 
woods. The disk, however, is not merely cleared of herbage, but also 
carefully levelled—all inequalities of the surface being reduced by 
pellets of soil being built into the hollows to an extent sufficient to 
make a uniformly flat surface. In the centre of the disk is the gate- 
way of the nest. From the disk in various directions there radiate 
out-roads or avenues, which are cleared and smoothed like the disk. 
These roads course through the thick grass, branching and narrowing 
as they go, till they eventually taper away. They are usually four to 
seven inches wide at their origin, and may be from 60 to 300 feet in 
length. Along these roads there is always passing during the day- 
time a constant double stream of ants, one being laden and the 
other not. 

In their manner of gathering and garnering grain these harvesters 
resemble in general the harvesters of Europe; but it is alleged by Dr. 
Lincecum that in one respect their habits manifest an astonishing, 
and indeed well-nigh incredible, advance upon those of their European 
allies. For this observer, who, it must be remembered, was the first 
to call attention to these ants in the New World, and whose other 
observations, extending over a number of years, have since been fully 
confirmed—this ohserver states in the most positive terms that the 
ants actually sow the seeds of a certain plant called the ant-rice, for 
the purpose of subsequently reaping a harvest of grain; hence these 
ants have been called the ‘agricultural ants.’ Now there is no doubt, 
from the subsequent observations of M‘Cook and others, that the ant- 
disks do very frequently support this peculiar kind of grass, and that 
the ants are particularly fond of its seed. Nevertheless, M‘Cook did 
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not himself witness the process of sowing, although he is not disposed 
to doubt the statements of his predecessor upon the subject. These 
statements, as already observed, are most emphatic and precise— 
Lincecum saying, in italics, that he knows and is certain about the 
fact ; but until corroborated it is safest to regard the fact as not yet 
fully established. 

Honey-making Ants.—These ants are found in Texas and New 
Mexico. Their remarkable habits have been observed by Captain 
Fleeson, who communicated his observations to Mr. Darwin. 

The community consists of three distinct kinds of ants, which 
appear to belong to two distinct genera. These are :— 

I. Yellow workers ; nurses and feeders of II. 

II. Yellow honey-makers; sole function to secrete a kind of 
honey in their large globose abdomens, on which the other ants are 
supposed to feed. They never quit the nest, and are fed and tended 
by I. 

III. Black workers; guards and purveyors, which surround the 
nest as sentinels, and also forage for the food required for I. They 
are much larger and stronger than either I. or II., and are provided 
with very formidable mandibles. 

The nest is in the form of an absolutely perfect square, of which 
each side measures from four to five feet, and the surface of which is 
kept quite unbroken save at two points, at each of which there is a 
very minute hole or entrance. One of these minute holes occurs near 
the west side of the square, and the other near the south-east corner ; 
for it must be remarked that the square is always built with precise 
reference to the points of the compass, in such a way that one side 
faces due north, and consequently the others due south, east, and 
west. These boundaries are rendered very conspicuous by the guard 
of black workers or soldiers (III.), which continuously parade round 
three of the sides in a close double line of defence, moving in opposite 
directions. This sentry-path occupies the north, east, and west 
boundaries, the south side of the square being left open; but if an 
enemy approaches on this, or any other side, a number of the guards 
leave their stations and sally forth to face the foe, raising themselves 
on their hind legs on meeting the enemy, and moving their large 
mandibles in defiance. After tearing the enemy to pieces the guards 
return to their places in the line of defence, their object in destroying 
any insect or other small intruders being defence of the encampment, 
and not the obtaining of food. 

The southern side of the square encampment, or rather fortress, is 
left open as just described in order to admit of a free entry of supplies. 
While some of the black workers are on duty as guard, another and 
larger division are engaged on duty as purveyors. These enter and 
leave the quadrangle by its south-west corner in a double line (one 
laden and the other not), which follows exactly the diagonal of the 
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square to its central point, where all the booty, consisting of flowers 
and aromatic leaves, is deposited ina heap. Passing from this central 
heap to the entrance at the south-east corner of the quadrangle, and 
therefore occupying the other semi-diagonal of the square, there is 
another double line of workers constantly engaged in carrying the 
booty from the central deposit into the store-houses below ground. 
These workers are exclusively composed of Class II., whose whole life 
is therefore spent in running backwards and forwards upon this 
semi-diagonal of the square, carrying in food and feeding Class I, 
No black ant is ever seen on the eastern diagonal, and no yellow ant 
is ever seen on the western; but each keeps to his own separate 
station, and here works with a steadfastness and apparent adherence to 
discipline which are not less remarkable than those exhibited by the 
sentries. The western hole before mentioned seems to be intended 
only as a ventilating shaft ; it is never used as a gateway. 

Section of the nest reveals, besides passages and galleries, a small 
chamber, across which is spread, like a spider’s web, a network of 
squares spun by the insects. In each of these squares, supported by 
the web, sits one of the honey-secreting ants (II.). Here the honey- 
makers live in perpetual confinement, and receive a constant supply 
of flowers, pollen, &c., which is continually being brought them by I., 
and which, by a process of digestion and secretion, they convert into 
honey. It is particularly noteworthy that in this truly wonderful 
exhibition of social co-operation, the black and yellow workers appear 
to belong to two distinct genera; for hitherto this is the only case 
known of two distinct species of animals co-operating for a common 
end. 

Ecitons.—We have lastly to consider the most astonishing insects, 
if not the most astonishing animals, in the world. These are the 
so-called ‘ foraging,’ or, as they might more appropriately be called, 
the military ants of the Amazon. They belong to several species of 
the same genus, and have been carefully watched by Bates, Belt, and 
other naturalists. The following facts must therefore be regarded as 
fully established. 

Eciton legionis moves in enormous armies, and everything that 
these insects do is done with the most perfect instinct of military 
organisation. The army marches in the form of a rather broad and 
regular column, hundreds of yards in length. The object of the 
march is to capture and plunder other insects, &c., for food, and as 
the well-organised host advances, its devastating legions set all other 
terrestrial life at defiance. From the main column there are sent 
out smaller lateral columns, the composing individuals of which play 
the part of scouts—branching off in various directions, and searching 
about with the utmost activity for insects, grubs, &c., over every log 
and under every fallen leaf. If prey is found in sufficiently small 
quantities for them to manage alone, it is immediately seized and 
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carried to the main column; but if the amount is too large for the 
scouts themselves to deal with, messengers are sent back to the main 
column, whence there is immediately despatched a detachment large 
enough to cope with the requirements. Insects or other prey which, 
when killed, are too large for single ants to carry, are torn in pieces, 
and the pieces conveyed back to the main army by different indi- 
viduals. Many insects in trying to escape run up bushes and shrubs, 
where they are pursued from branch to branch and twig to twig by 
their remorseless enemies, till on arriving at some terminal ramifica- 
tion they must either submit to immediate capture by their pursuers, 
or drop down amid the murderous hosts beneath. As already stated, 
all the spoils which are taken by the scouts, or by the detachments sent 
out in answer to their demands for assistance, are immediately taken 
back to the main army, or column. When they arrive there they are 
conveyed to the rear of that column by two smaller columns of carriers, 
which are constantly running in two double rows (one of each being 
laden and the other not) on either side of the main column. On either 
side of the main column there are also constantly running up and 
down a few individuals of smaller size, lighter colour, and having 
larger heads than the other ants. These appear to perform the duty 
of officers, for they never leave their stations, and while actively run- 
ning up and down the outsides of the column, they seem intent only 
on maintaining order in the march—stopping every now and then to 
touch some member of the rank and file with their antenna, as if 
giving directions. 

When the scouts discover a wasp’s nest in a tree, a strong force is 
sent out from the main army, the nest is pulled to pieces, and all the 
larve in the nest are carried by the carrier-columns to the rear of the 
army, while the wasps fly around defenceless against the invading 
multitudes. Or, if the nest of any other species of ant is found, a 
similarly strong force is sent out, or even the whole army may be de- 
flected towards it, when with the utmost energy the innumerable in- 
sects set to work to sink shafts and dig mines till the whole nest is 
rifled of its contents. In these mining operations the Ecitons work 
with an extraordinary display of organised co-operation ; for those low 
down in the shafts do not lose time by carrying up the earth which 
they excavate, but pass on the pellets to those above, and the ants on 
the surface, when they receive the pellets, carry them only just far 
enough to insure that they shall not roll back again into the shaft, 
and, after having deposited them at a safe distance, immediately hurry 
back for more. 

The Ecitons have no fixed nest themselves, but live, as it were, 
on a perpetual campaign. At night, however, they call a halt and 
pitch acamp. For this purpose they usually select a piece of broken 
ground, in the interstices of which they temporarily store their plunder. 
In the morning the army is again on the march, and before an 
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hour or two has passed not a single ant is to be seen where thousands 
and millions had previously covered the ground. 

The habits of E. humana and EF. drepanophora are in general 
similar to those of the species just described. The latter, however, 
march in a narrower column (only four to six deep), which is therefore 
proportionally longer—sometimes extending to over half a mile. 
Bates tried the effect of interfering with a column of this species by 
abstracting an individual from it. ‘News of the disturbance was 
quickly communicated to a distance of several yards to the rear, and 
the column at that point commenced retreating.’ It was also this 
species that the same naturalist describes as enjoying periods of leisure 
and recreation when they call a halt in ‘ the sunny nooks of the forest.’ 
On such occasions 


the main column of the army and the branch columns were in their ordinary rela- 
tive positions ; but, instead of pressing forward eagerly and plundering right and 
left, they seemed to have been all smitten with a sudden fit of laziness. Some were 
walking slowly about, others were brushing their antenne with their fore feet; 
but the drollest sight was their cleaning each other. . . . It is probable that these 
hours of relaxation and cleansing may be indispensable to the effective performance 
of their harder burdens; but whilst looking at them, the conclusion that they were 
engaged merely in play was irresistible. 


E. predator differs from the others of its genus in not hunting in 
columns, but ‘in dense phalanxes consisting of myriads of individuals.’ 


Nothing (says Bates) in insect movements is more striking than the rapid march 
of these large and compact bodies. Wherever they pass, all the rest of the animal 
world is thrown into a state of alarm. They stream along the ground and climb 
to the summit of all the lower trees, searching every leaf to its apex, and whenever 
they encounter a mass of decaying vegetable matter where booty is plentiful they 
concentrate, like other Ecitons, all their forces upon it, the dense phalanx of shining 
and quickly-moving bodies, as it spreads over the surface, looking like a flood of 
dark-red liquid. They soon penetrate every part of the confused heap, and then, 
gathering together again in marching order, onward they move. 


A phalanx occupies from four to six square yards of ground, and the 
ants composing it do not move ‘altogether in one straightforward 
direction, but in variously spreading contiguous columns, now separat- 
ing a little from the general mass, now reuniting with it. The 
margins of the phalanx spread out at times like a cloud of skirmishers 
from the flanks of the main army.’ 

Two species of Eciton are totally blind, and the habits of these 
differ from those above described in that they march exclusively under 
covered roads or tunnels. The van of the column is constantly en- 
gaged in rapidly constructing the tunnels through which the army or 
regiment advances as quickly as they are made. Under the protection 
of these covered ways the ants travel at a surprising rate, and when 
they reach a rotten log or other promising hunting-ground, they pour 
into all the crevices, &c., in search of prey, Bates says :— 
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The blind Ecitons, working in numbers, build up simultaneously the sides of 
their convex arcades, and contrive, in a wonderful manner, to approximate them 
and fit in the key-stones without letting the loose uncemented structure fall to 
pieces. There was a very clear division of labour between the two classes of neuters 
in these blind species. The large-headed class . . . act as soldiers, defending the 
working community (like soldier termites) against all comers. Whenever I made 
a breach in one of their covered ways, all the ants underneath were set in commo- 
tion, but the worker-minors remained behind to repair the damage, whilst the 
large-heads issued forth in a most menacing manner. 


These two blind species of Eciton are particularly interesting 
from the fact that in a part of the world so remote from them as 
Western Africa there is another genus of military ant, also blind, 
which in all its habits closely resembles the blind Ecitons of Brazil. 
For, like the latter, Annornia arcens march in long close columns 
through tunnels, have no fixed nest, but make temporary halts in 
shaded places, and are no less organised, remorseless, and irresistible 
than their American congeners. In one curious particular, however, 
they differ; the relative position of the marchers and the carriers is 
reversed, for here the carrier columns occupy the middle place, while 
the marching columns with their officers occupy the flanks. When 
overtaken by a sudden African rain-storm, these ants congregate in a 
close mass, with the younger ants in the centre; they thus form a 
floating island. 

It is remarkable that ants of different hemispheres should mani- 
fest so close a similarity with respect to all these wonderful habits. 
The Chasseur ants of Trinidad, and, according to Madame Merian, 
the ants of Visitation of Cayenne, also display habits of the same kind. 

Special instances of the display of high intelligence.—I shall 
conclude this brief réswmé of the more important facts at present 
known concerning the psychology of ants with a few selected obser- 
vations of the display of high intelligence. It is always difficult to 
draw the line between instinct and reason, between adjustive action 
due to hereditary or purposeless habit, and adjustive action due to 
individual and purposive adaptation. But we may be least diffident 
in accepting as evidence of the latter cases where animals exhibit a 
power of adapting their actions to meet the requirements of novel 
circumstances—or circumstances which cannot be supposed to have 
been ‘of sufficiently frequent occurrence in the life-history of the 
species to have developed instincts of mechanical response in the 
individual. It is in view of this consideration that the following 
instances are selected. 

Ebrard records in his Etudes de Mewrs an observation of his own 
on F. fusca. The ants were engaged in building walls, and when the 
work was nearly completed there still remained an interspace of 12 
or 15 mms. to be covered in. Fora moment the ants were thrown 
out, and 
seemed inclined to leave their work, but soon turned instead to a grass-plant 
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growing near, the long narrow leaves of which ran close together. They chose the 
nearest, and weighted its distal end with damp earth, until its apex just bent down 
to the space to be covered. Unfortunately the bend was too close to the extremity, 
and it threatened to break. To prevent this misfortune the ants gnawed at the 
base of the leaf until it bent along its whole length and covered the space required. 
But as this did not seem to be quite enough, they heaped damp earth between the 
base of the plant and that of the leaf, until the latter was sufficiently bent. After 
they had attained their object, they heaped on the buttressing leaf the materials 
required for building the arched roof. 


This observation naturally leads to two others by two different ob- 
servers. Thus, Mogegridge says: ‘I was able to watch the operation of 
removing roots which had pierced through their galleries, belonging 
to seedling plants growing on the surface, and which was performed 
by two ants, one pulling at the free end of the root, and the other 
gnawing at its fibres where the strain was greatest, until at length it 
gave way. Again, as previously quoted in another connection, he 
says that two ants sometimes combine their efforts, one stationing 
itself near the base of a footstalk and gnawing at the point of greatest 
tension, while the other hauls upon and twists it. 

The other observer to whom I have referred is M‘Cook, who says 
of the harvesting ants of America that he has seen ‘the workers, in 
several cases, leave the point at which they had begun a cutting, 
ascend the blade, and pass as far towards the point as possible. The 
blade was thus borne downward, and as the ant swayed up and down, 
it really seemed that she was taking advantage of the leverage thus 
gained, and was bringing the augmented force to bear upon the 
fracture. In two or three cases there appeared to be a division of 
labour ; that is to say, while the cutter at the roots kept on with his 
work, another ant climbed the grass blade, and applied the power at 
the opposite end of the lever. This position may have been quite 
accidental, but it certainly had the appearance of voluntary co-opera- 
tion.’ 

These observations serve to render less improbable the following 
quotation taken from Bingley’s account of Captain Cook’s expedition 
in New South Wales, and vouched for by Sir J. Banks. Green ants 
were seen forming their nests in trees by ‘ bending down several of 
the leaves, each of which is as broad as a man’s hand, and glueing 
the points of them together so as to form a purse. ... We saw 
thousands uniting all their strength to hold them in this position, 
while other busy multitudes within were employed in applying the 
gluten that was to prevent their returning back.’ 

Moggridge says that he has seen the harvesting ants of Europe 
clustering round the larva of a certain beetle, and directing it towards 
some small opening in the soil, ‘which it would quickly enlarge and 
disappear down ;’ and he believes that ‘these attentions were purely 
selfish,’ the ants availing ‘themselves of the tunnel thus made down 
into the soil.’ 
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M‘Cook says of the harvesters of America that they dislike shade, 
so that if a tree grows up in their vicinity and casts a shadow over 
their nest they forthwith migrate. He gives in this connection a 
statement which I regard as bordering on the incredible, and there- 
fore I desire it to be specially observed that it is not very evident 
from M‘Cook’s account whether he himself witnessed the facts. The 
facts, however, which he narrates are that a peach tree having grown 
up so es to overshadow a nest of harvesting ants, the latter climbed 
the tree to strip off the leaves. ‘I am convinced,’ says M‘Cook, 
‘that the reason for this onslaught was the desire to be rid of the 
obnoxious shade.’ If this statement had been met with in any 
ordinary book on animal intelligence, of course I should not have 
quoted it ; but as M‘Cook went to Texas for the express purpose of 
studying these ants in a scientific manner, and as the numerous other 
observations which he made, both on these and on the mound- 
building species, entitle him to respect, I have not felt justified in 
suppressing this statement. 

The observation made by Colonel Sykes on certain ants in India 
has gained a wide notoriety from its having been published by Spence 
in his popular work on instinct. Colonel Sykes was a good observer, 
so that his account ought net to be questioned. He says that in 
order to guard his provisions from the ants he put them on a table, 
the four legs of which he placed in as many basins filled with water. 
Some ants still succeeded in scrambling across the water, and so the 
legs of the table were likewise painted with turpentine. The ants 
then ran up a wall near which the table stood, and when about a foot 
above its level, they sprang from the wall to the table. 

Somewhat analogous to this is the observation of Professor 
Leuckhart, who placed round the trunk of a tree, which had been 
visited by ants as a pasture for aphides, a broad cloth soaked in 
tobacco-water. When the ants, returning home down the trunk of 
the tree, arrived at the soaked cloth, they turned round, went up the 
tree again to some of the overhanging branches, and allowed them- 
selves to drop clear of the obnoxious barrier. On the other hand, the 
ants which desired to mount the tree first examined the nature of the 
obstruction, then turned back and procured some pellets of earth, 
which they carried in their jaws and deposited one after another upon 
the cloth till a harmless road of earth was made across it. 

This observation of Professor Leuckhart is in turn a corroboration 
of an almost identical one made more than a century ago by Car- 
dinal Fleury, and communicated by him to Réaumur, who published 
it in his Natural History of Insects (1734). The Cardinal smeared 
the trunk of a tree with bird-lime, in order to prevent the ants from 
ascending it; but the insects overcame the obstacle by making“a road 
of earth, small stones, &c.,as in the case just mentioned. On another 
occasion the Cardinal saw a number of ants make a bridge across a 
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yessel of water surrounding the bottom of an orange-tree tub. They 
did so by conveying a number of little pieces of wood, the choice 
of that material instead of earth or stones, as in the previous case, 
apparently betokening no small knowledge of practical engineering 
—a knowledge which, as we shall presently see, is also shared by the 
Ecitons. 

Biichner, in his recently published and translated work on Mind 
in Animals, gives a singular observation analogous to the above, 
which was communicated to him by Herr G. Theuerkauf. A maple 
tree standing in the grounds of Herr Vollbaum, of Elbing, swarmed 
with ants and aphides. In order to check the mischief, the proprietor 
smeared about a foot width of the ground around the tree with tar. 
The first ants that arrived stuck fast ; but the next, seeing the pre- 
dicament of their companions, turned back and fetched a number of 
aphides from the tree, which they stuck down on the tar one after 
another till they had made a bridge over which they could cross with- 
out danger. 

It will be observed that all these cases, being so analogous although 
recorded independently by different observers, serve to corroborate 
one another. As such corroboration in matters of this kind is of 
value, I shall here add two or three cases which go to confirm the 
observation of Cardinal Fleury regarding the construction of a floating 
bridge. Dr. Ellendorf writes to Professor Biichner that he protected 
a cupboard of his provisions from the invasion of ants by standing the 
legs of the cupboard in saucers filled with water. He adds :— 


I myself did this, but I none the less found thousands of ants in the cupboard 
next morning, It was a puzzle to me how they crossed the water, but the puzzle 
was soon solved. For I found a straw in one of the saucers. . . . This they had 
used as a bridge. . . . I pushed the straw about an inch from the cupboard leg, 
when a terrible confusion arose. In a moment the leg immediately over the water 
was covered with hundreds of ants feeling for the bridge in every direction with 
their antennz, running back again and coming in ever larger swarms, as though 
they had communicated to their companions within the cupboard the fearful mis- 
fortune that had taken place. Meanwhile the new comers continued to run along 
the straw, and not finding the leg of the cupboard, the greatest perplexity arose. 
They hurried along the edge of the saucer, and soon found where the fault lay. 
With united forces they pulled and pushed at the straw, until it again came into 
contact with the wood, and the communication was again restored. 


The military ants, both in America and Africa, exhibit still more 
extraordinary resources in the way of bridge-making. Thus Belt 
says of the Ecitons: ‘I once saw a wide column trying to pass along 
a crumbling, nearly perpendicular, slope. They would have got very 
slowly over it, and many of them would have fallen; but a number 
having secured their hold, and reaching to each other, remained sta- 
tionary, and over them the main column passed. Another time they 
were crossing a watercourse along a small branch, not thicker than a 
goose quill. They widened this natural bridge to three times its 
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width by a number of ants clinging to it and to each other on each 
side, over which the column passed three or four deep; whereas, ex- 
cepting for this expedient, they would have had to pass over in 
single file, and treble the time would have been consumed.’ It is 
remarkable that the military or driving ants of Africa exhibit pre- 
cisely similar devices for the bridging of streams as the Ecitons of 
America, namely, by forming a chain of individuals over which the 
others pass. By means of similar chains they also let themselves 
down from trees. 

But of the Ecitons another and more recent observer gives an ac- 
count of a yet more remarkable device, although no doubt a develop- 
ment of the one just described. This observer is Herr H. Kreplin, 
who lived for nearly twenty years in South America as an engineer, 
and often had the opportunity of watching the Ecitons. He writes 
to Buchner under date 1876 as follows :— 


If the watercourse be narrow, the thick-heads (officers) soon find trees, the 
branches of which meet on the bank of either side, and after a short halt the 
columns set themselves in motion over these bridges, rearranging themselves in a 
narrow train with marvellous quickness on reaching the further side. But if no 
natural bridge be available for the passage, they travel along the bank of the river 
until they arrive at a flat sandy shore. Each ant now seizes a bit of dry wood, 
pulls it into the water and mounts thereon. The hinder rows push the front ones 
ever further out, holding on to the wood with their feet and to their comrades with 
their jaws. In a short time the water is covered with ants, and when the raft has 
grown too large to be held together by the small creatures’ strength, a part breaks 
-off and begins the journey across, while the ants left on the bank busily pull their 
bits of wood into the water and work at enlarging the ferry-boat until it again 
breaks, This is repeated as long as an ant remains on shore. 


I shall now bring these numerous instances to a close with a quota- 
tion from Belt, which reveals in a most unequivocal manner astonish- 
ing powers of observation and reason in the leaf-cutting ants of South 
America, the general habits of which we have already considered. 


A nest was made near one of our tramways, and to get to the trees the ants 
had to cross the rails, over which the wagons were continually passing and re- 
passing. Every time they came along a number of ants were crushed to death. 
They persevered in crossing for some time, but at last set to work and tunnelled 
underneath each rail. One day, when the wagons were not running, I stopped up 
the tunnels with stones; but although great numbers carrying leaves were thus cut 
off from the nest, they would not cross the rails, but set to work making fresh 
tunnels beneath them, 


Such, then, are some of the more well-established facts regarding 
the intelligence of ants, and taken altogether they certainly seem to 
justify the remark of the most illustrious of naturalists—‘ The brain 
of an ant is one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the world, 
perhaps more so than the brain of a man.’ 


GerorGE J. RoMANES. 
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MY RETURN TO ARCADY: 


AND HOW I FIND THINGS LOOKING. 


Iris just a quarter of a century since I resigned the curacy of a 
country parish in the east of England—where I had spent seven years 
of rural felicity and, let me hope, pastoral usefulness—and became a 
dweller in the streets. During the twenty-five years that have passed 
since then I have been emphatically a townsman ; all my surroundings 
have been those of town life—my sympathies have been appealed to 
by town people, and, where I have been brought into relation with 
the so-called working classes, these have been artisans whose days 
were passed in the workshops of the city, not tillers of the soil and 
tenders of the herds. 

In the autumn of 1879 I was presented to the benefice I now 
hold. My friends all prophesied that I should find myself buried and 
die of dulness, but they were wrong. I have found no difficulty in 
throwing myself into the new life—or must I call it the old life ?— 
of a country parson with real zest, and my return to my first love has 
brought with it such an abundant measure of fresh and pure delight 
as arouses in me more thankfulness than surprise. 

But retaining, as I do, a vivid recollection of my seven years’ 
apprenticeship in a country village ; in that bygone age when the four- 
horse coaches were not yet quite extinct—when the reaping machine 
was scarcely known—when the old men growled at the rapacity of 
the farmers who mowed their wheat instead of getting it hacked 
down with the sickle—when our parish was looked upon as extra- 
ordinarily favoured because it had a day school with a grown man, 
and a well-trained one, to teach the little ones—when there were 
church rates and a breakfast table groaning under the burden of 
taxation—and when we country folks used to brew our own beer and 
gazed with awe upon the rich rector who offered us claret after dinner, 
wondering how any income could stand it ; I am profoundly sensible 
of the change that has passed over village life since those early days, 
and, though some years off sixty still, I find myself in the position of 
Ryp van Wynkel or the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the position of 
one who has been slumbering for half a lifetime in some old familiar 
haunts, and who has suddenly awoke to discover that the ‘ old order’ 
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with which he was so familiar has passed away and a new order become 
established. 

If at the outset I seem to adopt a slightly egotistical tone, I must 
beg my reader to bear with me. A man’s views on most subjects are 
inevitably tinged by the circumstances under which he makes his first 
start in life, and the opportunities he then enjoys of forming a correct 
estimate of his neighbours’ habits and rules of conduct, and he who 
undertakes to express an opinion upon the moral or economical status 
of any class of the community may reasonably be called upon to show 
his credentials and to exhibit some evidence of his qualification for the 
office of critic. * What does this man know about it?’ is a question 
that people who are found fault with are sure to ask. 

I held the curacy of X for seven years under a man whose 
like I shall never see again. He was rich, he was cultured, he was 
devout ; his life was passed in a loftier region of thought and aspira- 
tion than common men can wot of; but he was a philanthropist in 
advance of his time, who carried out into practice in a remote country 
village what other people were dreaming of, making speeches or writing 
books about, and getting to be considered great thinkers for taking 
such ‘ large ideas’ into their heads. He owned every acre of land in 
the parish, and if any human being ever realised the ideal of George 
Herbert’s country parson the rector of X was that man. I have 
the best authority for saying that during those seven years when I 
was curate at X the whole rent of the estate was spent upon 
improvements :—I think every ‘cottage in the parish was rebuilt— 
many new ones were added—roads were made—land was drained— 
schools were erected—the church rebuilt from the foundations; and 
in the meantime, if the people were not all they ought to have been, 
it was not because all was not done to make them so, and I am 
bound to add it was not because it was not made worth their while 
to be so. 

Our dear friend was a guileless saint whose whole soul was bent 
on raising us to his own level—but, alas ! it was too high pressure for 
most of us—he did raise us—but oh! such a little way. The neigh- 
bours did not like it. I often used to hear a sneer or a growl from 
those that ought to have known better. ‘The X people were 
spoilt and spoiling others—they were not labourers at all. Many of 
them had actually an acre of land at a pound a year; the fellows 
actually kept donkey carts, and as for their cottages—What! three 
bedrooms and no lodgers allowed—why, not even a gardener or a 
gamekeeper would expect it—and then look at them, too—why, one 
of the fellows come to our church last Sunday with a real good great- 
coat!’ 

With the charge of X—-—, where the rector did at least half the 
work, I assisted also as curate of the neighbouring parish of Y. . 
Here I had a very different sort of place to look after. In only one 
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respect was Y- amore desirable parish; it was a happy Goshen 

on the gravel—X——— was on the clay ; in all other respects it was a 
dismal contrast to its neighbour. Squire there was none, nor anything 
like a gentleman save the rector; the land belonged to many owners, 
the farms were small and ill cultivated; the labourers’ dwellings 
were mean and high-rented, and all belonged to small, needy pro- 
prietors; there was a good deal of noisy drunkenness—sometimes a 
fight, now and then a case of wife-beating; the village doctor lived 
seven miles off, though there was always fever, ague, and English 
cholera hanging about the place, and I had a great deal of dispensing 
to do, which I did with an audacity, careless of consequences, such 
as now makes me shudder to remember. ‘Did you really give a 
tumbler of soap and water to that child with the croup?’ said my 
dear rector to me once in his gentle way.—* What wasI todo? I 
had no ipecacuanha!’ So the little maiden lived, and next winter 
stared with her round eyes while I emptied twelve grains of 
calomel on to a penny piece and turned it over on her father’s 
tongue and cured him of the cholera. ‘ Any salivating? ’—We 
never thought of that. Without hesitating, I should have met 
such a case with rhubarb and magnesia! Sometimes a farmer 
would come to me sheepishly, early in the morning, with a new 
agreement which he was going to present to his landlord, as 
illiterate as himself, I used to correct the spelling, or point out a 
weak point, or offered this or that mild suggestion. Once or twice 
a family jar put two households at war, and there was a talk of 
going to law. We settled it by ‘holding a court’ after a fashion 
in my diminutive study, where once I remember fourteen men and 
women came and quarrelled and bawled for two hours, but ended by 
shaking hands, some tears being shed and some very strong language 
being used in the meantime. But there was always cordiality to- 
wards the young parson, whom the people trusted because he was 
known to be very poor, and was supposed to be able to understand the 
difficulties of making two ends meet on ten shillings a week. The 
result was that during those seven years I was on the most intimate 
terms with farmers and labourers. Incredible as it may appear, it is 
nevertheless a fact that I have even been consulted by a good old 
ranting preacher about the kind of sermon he ought to preach from a 
cart at the next camp meeting, and that my experience ranged from 
writing a letter to making a will, and from setting a bone to 
stopping a suicide. 

I mention all these matters because I hold that it is hardly 
possible for a man who has once been en rapport with any class to 
lose altogether that subtle faculty—call it power or call it knack— 
of making his way with that class, however long the interval may be 
during which he is separated from it; and I find that, as far as my 
* getting on’ with the peasantry is concerned, that comes to me ag 
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easily and as naturally as if there had never been any solution of 
continuity—making due allowance for the inevitable something 
which handicaps any one who comes as a stranger into a parish when 
he is in the fifties, as compared with him who comes when he is in the 
twenties. It is pretty much the sort of difference that one is con- 
scious of at times in the saddle; I can ride just as well as I could 
thirty years ago, but I can’t fall as well as I could in the old days. 

Having said thus much by way of preamble, I proceed to offer 
the reader my impressions of what strike me as the most notable 
changes in country life which have come about during my absence 
from Arcadia. 

The change in the face of the country generally is so patent as 
to require only a few words. The small fields that used to be so 
picturesque and so wasteful—where one could botanise with so much 
interest and pick up all sorts of odd pieces of information—have 
gone or are rapidly going; the tall hedges, the high banks, the scrub 
or the bottoms where a fox or a weasel might hope to find a night’s 
lodging, the bye-lanes where the gipsies’ tents used to pitch, where 
one could learn Romaney words, and, if we were very liberal and very 
wary, even listen to a Romaney’s song and the scraping of his fiddle 
—all these things have vanished—‘ been done away with, sir! ’—and 
nobody can tell you by what authority these reforms have been brought 
about: the rustics don’t like to talk about it. But the broad tilths 
are clean as gardens, and the face of the land looks up at you with a 
shiney, luxurious self-complacency, suggesting sometimes rather a 
smirk than a smile. 

All this has been brought about by a huge expenditure of capital, 
such as the farmers, whom I knew in my earlier Arcadian days, certainly 
had not at their command. The money has been brought in by men 
who were not simple sons of the soil—retired publicans and com- 
mercial travellers, town shopkeepers and those intelligent and pushing 
gentlemen yclept salesmen ; or young men whose fathers have left them 
a few thousands and a defective education, with no particular vocation 
for anything and no opening anywhere, men of no vices, no culture, 
and no tastes, but perfectly respectable, often sometimes more, and 
with a desire to settle and do something, and live a simple life with 
outdoor pursuits in the pure country air. 

The rural districts have benefited largely by this outpouring of 
money, but they have lost something too. The shopkeepers in the 
market-towns have been enormous gainers and have grown rich, their 
enterprise has met with its reward; the country lawyers have in- 
creased and multiplied and thriven exceedingly ; the bankers have 
had a good time of it; the landlords’ rents have risen largely; the 
labourer’s wages have gone up, and his luxuries have multiplied 
surprisingly. But the small farmers have grown fewer and fewer, 
their homesteads have fallen into decay or been pulled down, they 
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and their families have been thrust out—driven off to America or 
New Zealand or Australia, and their place knows them no more; the 
village shopkeepers have almost been improved off the face of the 
earth, and last, not least, the country clergy are relatively to their 
neighbours much poorer than they were, and are in process of 
becoming seriously impoverished. 

Let us deal first with those who have suffered loss by the revolu- 
tion that has gone on. 

I leave to those who are our accepted teachers in the science of 
political economy the question of the comparative cheapness of large 
and small farms. I am even ready to concede something. Small 
farms do mean expensive buildings to keep up, do mean that the 
occupier is for the most part a needy struggling man, do mean that 
he often lacks sufficient capital to cultivate his land to the best 
advantage. But they mean something else too. They mean that in 
those unpretending homesteads, where there are always some repairs 
needed which the landlord shakes his head at, there are to be found 
habitual thrift, sobriety, and self-denial ; they mean boys and girls 
brought up in a rigorous school of toil; they mean few accomplish- 
ments, no drawing-rooms, small book learning, and ‘ good old idees of 
what’s right and what ain’t;’ they mean that under those thatched 
roofs whose eaves have offered the swallows summer refuge for a century 
or more, two or three generations of frugal peasants have brought up 
their families and yet paid their way, and could do it now if you 
wrung from them only as much rent as their fathers paid in the best 
times, or asked only as many shillings an acre as the big man on the 
other side of the hedge pays for his far larger holding. These people are 
the only people left among us who are witnesses for the rugged 
virtue growing, alas ! so rare, the only people who are not so hasty to 
get rich that they cannot afford to be honest, the only people who do 
not scorn manual labour as degrading, and who do not pretend to 
think one man or one place as good as another, who—poor simpletons! 
—still passionately love the land of their fathers 


With love far brought 
From out the storied past and used within the present ; 


and who, when compelled to make room for some go-ahead capitalist 
at last, turn their backs upon the old place with many a sigh, and not 
seldom a sob, puzzled, ashamed, and bitter at heart, with a sense of 
wrong, and possessed by the conviction that the devil and man have 
been against them or they would never have been ‘turned out of the 
old home.’ 

Happily, however, the small farmers have not all been got rid of : 
they always have had a hard time of it, but, strange to say, they are 
not the people who have suffered most from the bad harvests of the 
past few years. The ‘gentleman farmer,’ whose pride was to carry 
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on agriculture on the grand scale, finds that he has burnt his fingers— 
and if he has done only that he is fortunate—the small occupant 
holds on. The explanation is to be sought in the fact that the 
one must needs be to a great extent in the power of his subordinate; 
the other finds his shepherd, cowkeeper, and yardman in his own 
household, and so keeps his labour bill at the lowest possible figure, 
while at the same time the quality of the labour supplied is the best 
that can be secured. The small man, too, is by nature and long habit 
cautious, thrifty, and slow to launch out into expense when things are 
going well; he has a horror of being behindhand at the bankers’; 
indeed he has some reluctance to have dealings with a bank at all, his 
credit does not stand so high that he is ever tempted to trade far 
beyond his capital. He is never too proud to make a profit out of 
anything, however trifling. What does the big man care for cocks and 
hens? He will tell you they are more trouble than they are worth. 
He eats the eggs for breakfast and the chickens for dinner, goes in for 
fancy breeds and runs up an ornamental ‘ walk ’ for them, he likes to 
look at them or to see his name among the competitors at the next 
poultry show. He keeps a gardener too, and exhibits his roses 
against the country. ‘Sell my vegetables ?’ said one of them to me 
with some warmth. ‘I’m not brought to that yet. Do you take me 
for a nurseryman ?’ 

I am far from insinuating that these gentlemen have not a 
right to do all this, for why should an agriculturist who has embarked 
ten thousand pounds in the stocking of his farm not have his amuse- 
ments as well as the tradesman with far less to fall back upon? But 
this I do say, that the land never could support—never will support— 
two gentlemanly households. Ifthe landlord is to live in luxury out 
of the rent, the tenant must not expect to doso too: one or the other 
must come down. Meanwhile the occupier of 60 or 100 acres lives 
by his hen-house, his ducks, and his pigstye; his garden is not often 
an ornamental parterre, but at any rate it brings in a trifle. He 
eats no eggs—it would be eating money. He shambles to the next 
brewery with any beast of burden that can jiggle along and fetches 
his load of grains, which he tells you solemnly have reached an uncon- 
scionable price now—even sixpence a bushel. His wife or daughter 
takes her basket of butter to the next market, or gets rid of the apples 
or the cabbages, or turns an honest penny by the flowers. The big man 
tells you that geese and turkeys don’t pay. Of course they don’t, if for 
weeks you have to pay a lad a shilling a day to look after the one, 
and the others have to take their chance against the rats. But little 
Jem puts his little soul into it when he is bidden to keep an eye on 
mother’s ‘ guslings,’ and it is as good as a play to him to fetch home 
the truant turkeys when they have marched off to forbidden lands, or 
to find out where that speckled hen has got her nest —she who will 
do things on the sly.- 
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‘How do you manage to pay all your outgoings in these bad 













ot times?’ I said to one good woman whose husband farms some fifty 
1e acres at a ruinous rent. ‘ Why, you see, sir, the corn about pays the 
5 landlord and sich, and then we reckon to live, and there’s seven of us, 
n and we all help. I don’t know how we do, but we keep going !’ 

2, I should think that ‘the landlord and sich’ would absorb all that 
st this good man could make out of his stackyard in the best years, and 
it yet he ‘ gets along,’ and is so muddle-headed, poor creature! as to be 
e possessed by the notion that seven mouths to fill implies seven pairs 
; of hands to toil, and has been so deplorably educated that he cannot 
8 get rid of the old-world prejudice that ‘children and the fruit of the 
r womb are an heritage and gift that cometh of the Lord.’ And 
f so those luxuries which the big man consumes and tells you he 
l takes no account of, the small man lives by. They constitute his 






margin of profit ; and whereas half a dozen bad years take all the large 
occupier’s corn to pay the ‘ landlord and sich,’ and, bringing him in 
face of a deficiency, force him back upon his capital or his banker to 
enable him to keep up the pace which he knows not how to slacken 
—for are we not all children of habit ?—the smaller man is only a 
little worse off than he was before. They must be sorry harvests 
indeed when he cannot make up for bad corn crops by getting some 
‘turn of luck,’ as he calls it, from his poultry, his vegetables, or his 
dairy. ‘I bless the Lord for one thing as I heard you say, Doctor, 
though it warn’t in no sermon!’ said one of them to me the other 
day. ‘What was that?’ Iasked. ‘Why! didn’t you tell me last 
winter as the coppers ain’t all tails?’ 

And yet these are the men whom economists and agents and 
capitalists are combining to oust from their holdings. Nevertheless 
they are the very salt of the earth, and among them are to be found 
not only the best but almost the only remaining specimens of 
the slow, silent, stolid, sturdy English yeoman whom you may 
knock about all day and all night, but who will never suspect that 
he is getting beaten till you squeeze the life out of him by 
lifting him from his mother earth, and who never will confess that 
he can be beaten as long as you ‘ fight fair’! To worry such a class 
as this from their ramshackle little houses, where their fathers planted 
the apple-trees and their mothers the honeysuckle that sprawls about 
the porch, is to my mind to commit a crime which, in addition to all 
the rest of my sins, I should be sorry to have to answer for at the bar 
of God. 



























Another class who have been losers by the changes that have 
been in operation is the class of village tradesmen. Iam afraid they 
will find it hard to enlist any pity, and yet they deserve some ; their 
disappearance is surely to be regretted, and they are disappearing 
rapidly. The increased facilities of locomotion must be credited 
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with much of the loss of custom which has driven these men out— 
much, but not all. The abolition of the turnpikes has been to the 
village shopkeepers a far more serious blow than the world generally 
supposes. The grocer from the town sends round his cart day by day 
and pays no vexatious sixpence. The pushing draper establishes an 
‘agency’ at convenient distances, and contributes nothing to the 
highways which he uses so largely. He grumbles loudly at the 
borough rates, but he grumbles more loudly if the roads are ‘ rotten,’ 
If arolling stone trips up the high-stepping mare that tools him 
along through the village street, the local newspaper soon hears of it, 
and the public are assured that the country cannot stand the negli- 
gence of the surveyors. Meanwhile it is the village huckster who has 
to pay his heavy quota towards the rate, and, if the townsman who 
competes with him saves 10/. a year in sixpences, somebody has had 
the burden shifted on to his shoulders. 

I remember the time when among the most enterprising and 
intelligent of the peasantry there were always two careers open: the 
one was the hiring of ‘a bit of land’ large enough to keep a horse 
and a cow or two ; the other was the setting up a shop where even in 
old age an honest frugal couple might make a livelihood and never 
be forced to go on the parish. 

I seldom hear of any one looking forward to the former of these 


possible careers. I never find any one inclined to venture upon the 
latter. 


There is yet another class who have been no gainers by the 
great dissemination of money throughout the rural districts. The 
country parson is a much poorer man than he was. Not that his mere 
household expenses, the cost of mere food and raiment, have necessarily 
increased (except so far as the dying out of frugality and simplicity 
has to answer for the multiplication of his wants), for though butcher’s 
meat and labour are enhanced in price, almost everything else is 
cheaper than in my early Arcadian days—but the parson’s expenses 
now are outside his house, not in it, and if he have half a dozen 
children then his troubles begin. There are no more free passes for 
boys and girls, no nominations to this or that well-endowed school, no 
close exhibitions at the Universities, no patronage to this or that post. 
‘Open competition’ has thrown all the good things into the laps of 
the wealthy. What chance has an average boy bred up in a country 
parsonage against another who from childhood has had all the advan- 
tages of the very best and most careful training that is to be found 
upon the face of the earth? ‘ Poor country clergymen are none the 
better for being poor,’ they are rudely told : ‘ the country does not want 
to help the needy, but the meritorious.’ It is as if admission to the 
pool of Bethesda could only be obtained by a doctor’s certificate that 
the sturdy patient was not afflicted with any disease. 
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Moreover, there is one source of income which has almost entirely 

gone from the clergy since my younger days: I mean tuition. It used 
to be taken for granted that every country clergyman was a scholar, and 
in the main this was true. Relatively to the rest of the community I 
do not hesitate to say that thirty years ago a country parson was a 
better educated man than his neighbours. The schools throughout the 
length and breadth of the land were in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and needed the overhauling which they have since received. Most 
men felt, and felt rightly, that every lad who was going up to the 
university would be the better for a year or two’s preparation by a 
private tutor, and the tutor was almost always a clergyman. Any 
country parson in those days who chose to look out for them could 
get pupils, and very many did so when their cures were small or the 
calls upon them increased. In many cases this led to that enlargement 
of the parsonage houses which I believe to be one of the great rocks 
ahead for the rural clergy. Now, too many of them find themselves 
quite overhoused. Since those early days the schools have improved 
beyond our most sanguine hopes, and the standard of acquirements 
expected at Cambridge and Oxford has risen to a point which is alarming 
to the modern bidder for pupils. Even where men are qualified for 
the work, no wise father now takes away his son from a school to put 
him with a tutor if he can help it, and no intelligent undergraduate 
would dream of reading in the long vacation with the average country 
curate for ‘ Mods’ or ‘ Specials.’ Imagine the dismay of a Cambridge 
pass-man on being asked to read the Ethics with his squire’s first- 
born! or the clammy terror of the newly ordained deacon from St. 
Aidans invited to assist a freshman at Trinity with his Trigonometry! 
Even the college livings are not filled as they used to be, college 
fellows no longer ‘resort to orders’ as formerly; the benefices are 
offered, even the most valuable of them, to men certainly below the 
first rank in culture and intellect; and, with an infatuation which I 
wonder some good people have not long ago stigmatised as ‘ judicial 
blindness,’ the bishops as a body seem to be doing their very best to 
keep out of the ministry the whole race of schoolmasters, i.e. the only 
men who, being ordinarily ‘scholars and gentlemen,’ have still some 
kindly prejudices in favour of the Establishment ; and whose alliance, 
if rejected at the present moment with suspicion and hauteur, may 
one of these days be given cordially to the other side. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains, tuition and the remuneration it brings are 
rapidly passing, and have almost altogether passed, out of the hands 
of the country clergy. 

Thus the parsons with many sons and daughters and small private 
means—it is still very rarely that they are living only on their 
cures—have dropped behind, and, relatively to their parishioners, are 
much poorer than they were. Now and then one hears some kindly 
tenant, of what used to be the manorhouse and its domain land, 
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dropping into a patronising tone, and pitying the poor rector and 
his family, while in a gauche though well-intentioned way he wounds 
their feelings as he offers them friendly assistance. At times the 
two men are at war, and then the parson knows many a sleepless 
night. But whatever the relations may be between them, it is clear 
enough that the one class has gone up, the other gone down. The 
increase in the cost of education, the terrible pressure of the local 
rates—for the clergyman suffers for the sin of being a clergyman by 
being rated on his gross income—the greater rigour of the law of 
dilapidations, the burden of having to keep up houses, buildings, and 
fences erected by a predecessor richer than himself, and the general 
prodigality in our social habits, all contribute to make the country 
parson’s life a far more anxious struggle and a far sadder one than 
it used to be thirty years ago. 

It may be asked, ‘ If what one class has lost another has gained, 
has not the community on the whole benefited by the change?’ 
The answer is that this is not a question which admits of being 
narrowed to the limits of a tradesman’s balance-sheet. When we 
mount to that region where the affections, sentiments, and aspira- 
tions have their play, we need not be afraid of the reproach of 
‘talking vaguely.’ It would be an immense calamity to the rural 
population if the clergy were to sink in the social scale. Say what 
we will, the tone of the farmhouse is not, and never can be, what the 
tone of the parsonage used to be and, in many cases, still continues to be. 
The villager with no clergyman or his family to drop in and gossip, 
and consult, and befriend on the old footing, would inevitably sink into 
a ‘hand ’ engaged in chronic warfare with his ‘ employer.’ You would 
soon educate him up to that—would you ever educate him beyond it ? 
For the rest, the farmers’ daughters, better dressed and better set up 
with luxuries and accomplishments than the young ladies at the rectory, 
with a wider knowledge of the outside world, handsomer drawing- 
rooms and trimmer lawns, yet do lack something. Somehow a man 
feels that in marrying into the one class all he would lose would be 
dower ; in marrying into the other there would be little else that he 
could expect to gain. 

It is when we come to compare the agricultural labourer of to-day 
with him I remember so well that I notice the most curious and 
marked changes. 

I am inclined to think that the labourer’s material gains have been 
appraised a little too highly. The increase in money wages has been 
considerable, but I am satisfied that directly and indirectly he has 
gained less than has been supposed. Thirty years ago in harvest- 
time a man’s wife earned at least half as much as her husband, every 
child gained a little, every house was shut up. On Sunday men, 
women, and children were all asleep from sheer weariness. As for the 
gleaning, I have known instances where a family has been kept in 
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bread over Christmas Day, the flour ground exclusively from the corn 
picked up in gleaningtime. In those days farmers kept few accounts, 
and then not very trustworthy ones, but they roughly guessed that the 
harvest cost them ten or twelve shillings an acre against sixteen or 
seventeen which it costs them now. There is good reason to think 
the old estimate too low, whatever may be thought of the new reckon- 
ing. However, there can be no question that the labourer of to-day 
is a great deal better off than his father was, with one notable and 
shameful exception, which we shall come to by-and-by; his children 
are cleaner, better taught, better looked after, better dressed than they 
were; his wife is no longer the poor drudge she almost invariably 
became after her fourth or fifth child; she haz her perambulator, and in 
many instances her sewing machine, she even talks to you of her dress- 
maker ;! she takes a great pride in sending her little ones to school, 
with all due regard to their personal appearance ; she is fastidious in 
the Christian names she selects, especially for the girls; Mary Ann 
and Susan Jane are fast disappearing from some districts. ‘Why 
don’t you have that baby called Maria for a change?’ I said to one 
dirty gaunt mother some time back who had a string of daughters 
christened Bertha, Florence, Ethel, and what not ? ‘Lor, sir! Would 
you now? It’s so wulgar!’ 

The truth is the peasantry have begun to have tastes as well as 
other people: they have shorter hours of work, 7.e. more leisure ; the 
women have almost passed out of the labour market altogether. I have 
found them reading novels; they like to see things looking pretty, 
they put up neat papers on their walls; something must cure the cracks 
and flaws that let the wind in; they buy pictures such as they are, they 
have an eye for art after a fashion, they too will come to adore the 
sunflower all in due time. And all this is so much gain: but there 
is something to be said on the other side. I doubt whether the agri- 
cultural labourer is much more of a grumbler than he was, but he is 
certainly more defiant in his tone and bolder in his self-assertion. 
He has become a very keen bargainer, suspicious, exacting, and mer- 
cenary, and this to an extent which I should not have thought pos- 
sible thirty years ago; he knows the price of everything; he will do 
nothing for nothing ; he is greedy for money, and accepts any substi- 
tute for money with reluctance. ‘I like the real thing!’ said one to 
whom I represented that he got his cottage rent free and was, so far, 
better off than his neighbours. Retaining too many of the habits 
and traditions of pauperism, he takes what is given to him at Christ- 
mas or Whitsuntide less as dole than as due, and he is loud in 
denouncing ‘favouritism,’ a word which he has learnt since my 
younger Arcadian days. 
1 Nothing has astonished me more than the amazing number of dressmakers to be 


found in the new Arcadia. They were so rare in the old Arcadia that I fancied 
dresses were like babies—the produce of gooseberry bushes. 
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With all this that is unpleasant about the new peasantry, I am 
bound to say that they have made one very remarkable step forward. 
As a body the labourers now pay ready money for their commodities, far 
more commonly than they did. Ofcourse there are those of them who 
will always be behindhand, and who live all their lives in debt. But 
debt is no longer universal as it once was. Formerly every man hada 
score at the village shop, and very dearly he had to pay for the credit he 
expected and received ; but the competition which beggared the small 
shopkeeper compelled him to resort to the machinery of the County 
Court, and the dread of that terrible power has scared many into 
economy and self-denial, and these have brought their own reward. 
So it has come about that the labourer who is hopelessly behindhand 
is quite the exception ; the rule is the other way. 

But if the agricultural labourer has been a gainer to the extent 
indicated, he is not a bit more—nay, he is much less—contented with 
his lot than he was. How should he be? The old men remember 
the roadsides, the wastes, and commons, and village greens, and 
patches of no man’s land, which have gone from them for ever. The 
donkey munched the thistles or rolled in the dust, the cow, half 
starved perhaps in winter, yet gained a certain sort of sustenance 
and picked up its livelihood under the hedge or on the green. The 
geese hissed at strangers intruding upon this or that patch of verdure, 
and brought in a few shillings, if their owner were lucky with them, 
at Michaelmas time. There was a charm and amusement and the 
excitement of a commercial speculation about it all. The men had 
something to come back to in the evening besides the bare walls of 
their cottages, the women something to do in the daytime besides 
gossip and stare. The children too had their part in the game, if it 
was only to keep an eye on the ‘ Dickey,’ and sometimes ride him if 
he did not kick too high. Then, too, there were always some play- 
grounds where the youngsters could ‘ get into mischief,’ as the phrase 
is, i.e. where they could hope to find a rat or a weasel—peradventure, 
too (oh, the shocking crime !), disturb a rabbit, snare an ‘ old hare’ 
(why the peasant should insist so much upon the age of a hare I 
never could understand), scotch a snake, or turn up a hedgehog. All 
these things are things of the past. The plain, ugly fact is patent 
to all who do not resolutely keep their eyes shut, that the agricultural 
labourer’s life has had all the joy taken out of it, and has become as 
dull and sodden a life as a man’s can well be made. There are 
scores—perhaps hundreds—of villages where the inhabitants have 
absolutely no amusements of any kind outside the public-house, where 
cricket, or bowls, or even skittles are as unknown as bear-baiting— 
where the children play at marbles in the gutter in bodily fear lest 
the road surveyor should come down upon them. It is all very well 
for philosophers born and bred in Bloomsbury to discourse learnedly 
upon the wastefulness of the commons, or for lawyers in Lincoln’s 
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Inn to assure us that there can be no doubt about the rights of the 
lord of the manor. As to the commons, I have observed that the 
noisiest advocates for enclosure are the ‘advanced thinkers’ of the 
squares and streets, the absentee squire who has outrun the constable, 
and is in his agent’s hands, and the people afflicted with that mania 
ealled ‘land-hunger.’ As to the rights of the lord, again, I have 
observed that the word rights is getting used more and more 
generally as a synonym for powers, as though the two notions were 
identical. Right always does mean power, and power means right, 
to the middle man who is paid by commission or paid by the job. 
It would be idle to suggest to the modern land agent, autocratic 
plenipotentiary as he too often is, that there is some truth in the 
maxim—* Summa lex summa injuria. But here I am on very 


delicate ground : 
pabovow avdd x’ ov pabodtor AnBopat. 


I have said that the agricultural labourer of to-day is better off 
on the whole than his father was—with one notable and shameful 
exception. I may not shrink from touching on this part of my subject. 

It has been estimated that during the last thirty years nearly 
twenty millions sterling have been spent in building, restoring, or 
enlarging the places of worship of the Established Church alone. I 
rejoice in the fact, if it be a fact. 

How much has been further spent upon parsonage houses it would 
be difficult to guess, but the amount must be very large. The 
erection of schools and residences for teachers under the enactments 
of recent legislation has been, and will long continue to be, a sore 
burden to the ratepayers. 

The number of country houses of the gentry that meanwhile have 
been built anew has not been so considerable, though it is rare to 
find one that has not been added to, made more luxurious, or improved 
in the stables, the gardens, or in the conservatories. 

As to the farmhouses, it would make Gainsborough or Constable 
weep to see how the dear old places they loved have been replaced 
by mansions, or at least by ample family houses such as the scientific 
agriculturist—the high farmer in more senses than one—expects to 
bring his wife and daughters to. 

Nor is this all. The cattle and beasts of burden have benefited 
by what has been going on. The stables and bullock-sheds, the cow- 
houses and piggeries, the very kennels have become commodious, 
substantial, costly, not seldom ornamental. On all these things no 
expense has been spared. But here progress has stopped. Yes! The 
houses of God and their ministers, the owners of the soil and their 
tenantry, the sheep and the oxen, the dogs and the swine, are decently 
housed and cared for. What have the peasantry of England -done, 
and what is their crime, that they alone have been left as they were ? 
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‘ As they were?’ No! Not as they were—ten times worse than they 
were! Let a man of fifty ride five miles in any direction from his 
own door in some of the most carefully tilled counties of England, 
and he must be fortunate in his surroundings if he can find ten 
labourers’ cottages that have been built with three sleeping-rooms 
since he arrived at manhood. Let him at the same time take a note 
of the * houses’ of agricultural labourers in which large families have 
been brought up—God knows how—and on which 50l. have been 
spent during the same time. Let him end by counting the number 
of dwellings that have been allowed to fall down, and from which the 
last occupant has escaped only just soon enough. Let him do all 
this, I say, and I think that man will be startled and shocked if he 
has any heart or any pity in him. 

The peasantry are huddling under roofs which our grandfathers 
raised ; but roofs and walls have had half a century or more of wear 
and tear. This one is propped up by an old dead tree, that one has 
been ‘ daubed with untempered mortar,’ the other one has been made 
habitable by the wretched tenant with some old sleepers fetched 
from the nearest railway, or the thatch mended by his own hand 
with straw that ought to have gone to the pig. 

Men pretend to wonder that the population of our villages goes 
on decreasing. It would be wonderful if it were otherwise. The 
peasantry have acquired migratory habits and gone into the towns 
from sheer necessity. We have been doing our best in our schools 
to teach the rising generation decency and self-respect, and in pro- 
portion as they learn that lesson in that proportion do they take the 
earliest opportunity to get out of the shameful hovels which cruel 
mockers call their ‘homes.’ The wrong and the sin are those of 
omission as far as the larger proprietors are concerned, I grant ; but 


what then ? 
Non hominem occidi.—Non pasces in cruce corvos. 
Sum bonus et frugii—Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 


The mischief is all the harder to deal with because the larger num- 
ber of our labourers’ cottages are not the property of the great land- 
owners, but of small, sometimes very small, proprietors. These latter 
manage to get a very handsome return for their investments, and 
are quite safe in asking what rent they choose to demand. Tell 
them they are living in a fool’s paradise, and that Mr. A or Mr. B 
will build some decent dwellings soon, and empty the old tumble- 
down shanties, and they laugh at you. ‘I know better than that,’ 
said a coarse foul-mouthed old drover to me. ‘Gentlemen don’t like 
building houses for them sort of people. We ain’t got no game- 
keepers here, nor no gentlefolks neither!’ So the small capitalist 
invests in the row of cottages within easy reach of the public-house, 
and very well he makes it pay. Even looking at the matter from the 
meanest point of view, it appears doubtful whether he is not more 
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shrewd than the richer proprietor, who tells you that the broad acres 
cannot run away, while labourers can and do. Ay! They can and 
do. But as William Cobbett said in his own strong way nearly half a 
century ago, ‘ Without the labourer the land is nothing worth. 
Without his labour there can be no tillage, no enclosure of fields, no 
tending of flocks, no breeding of cattle, and a farm is worth no more 
than an equal number of acres of the sea or of the air.’ 

It is when we come to deal with the results directly traceable 
to the general decay and neglect of the labourers’ dwellings that the 
outlook appears most serious. Unhappily we are all too well aware 
that in the best times chastity never was a virtue held in very high 
estimation among the rural population. Two young people ‘ kept 
company’ for a while, and the result was accepted as a matter of 
course. Thirty years ago marriage also followed as a matter of 
course, and a man was looked upon as a bad fellow who delayed to 
‘father his child’ by making the mother his wife. Of late years 
this remnant of honourable sentiment has been dying out, and, by 
much that I can hear from those on whose information I can rely, 
the conviction has been forced upon me that female prostitution in 
country villages is by no means uncommon. The young men have no 
houses to bring their wives to, the young women will not be content 
with the ruinous hovels. So the child is born, weaned, and left with 
the grandmother ; the young fellow slinks off into the town or takes 
‘a job’ in some remote county—the order of affiliation is never 
served, and the girl goes out to service, or she hangs about the village 
with nothing to do, and hoists her flag again in hopes that sooner or 
later she may capture some weak besieger of the citadel and be made 
an honest woman of by bearing another’s name. If this should not 
happen as soon as might be wished, and if youth passes and middle 
life is beginning, she has still another chance. A labourer finds 
himself suddenly a widower with three or four young children and no 
female to look after them. What is he todo? The natural course 
would be to marry again. Formerly this used to be invariably done, 
and usually with very little delay. Now he tells you he can do 
better than that. He takes a housekeeper and pretends that he 
means to look out for a wife. He has not the least difficulty in find- 
ing the housekeeper, and forthwith new relations are entered into. 
He has nothing to gain by marriage—nothing as far as he can see— 
and something to lose by tying himself for life to a woman whose 
antecedents will not bear looking into, who has perhaps two or three 
children that may be anybody’s, and whom moreover he has in his 
power as long as he can dismiss her at a week’s notice. 

Meanwhile, the young men, having once broken away from the 
parents’ nest, acquire roaming habits, go to the ‘pits, run up to 
London for a spree, become navvies, and speedily learn the coarse 
vice and foul language of the society into which they have plunged, 
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and if they come back to their birthplace they come back brutalised, 
unsettled, reckless; always with empty pockets, and bawling against 
and denouncing every class except their own with a set of phrases 
from the new Gospel of Hate which ribald agitators ply them with. 
But these men do not marry ; too often they return at thirty, broken- 
down sots, and badly diseased, and not seldom become the dissemi- 
nators of such poison as I do not care to speak of. 

Thus, spite of improved machinery, spite of increased wages, spite 
of shorter hours of toil, the labour market continues to exhibit 
the remarkable anomaly of a steady decrease of supply, varying 
inversely with the increase of demand. To explain it by saying 
that it is a mere question of wages is to show an entire ignorance 
of the facts. Taking the rural population in the mass and com- 
paring their income man by man with that of the mass of the 
townsmen, I have a strong suspicion that the countryman would 
be found by no means the poorer of the two. As to that industrious, 
sober, able-bodied agricultural labourer who has to bring up a family 
on twelve shillings a week, he exists only in the speeches of the 
demagogue. Such a man in the eastern counties is not to be found; 
he would be as hard to meet with as a pole-cat. 

The truth is you have increased the labourer’s daily wages, but 
that is absolutely all that you have done for him. He asks fora 
decent home, for a chance of bettering himself, for the possibility of 
a future which may raise him to the rank of a small proprietor ; for 
some prospect of trying his luck with a cow or a horse and cart; for 
some innocent recreation and amusement when his day’s work is 
done; for some tiny playground for his children in the summer 
evenings ; ” for some object of ambition. What answer can you make 
to him? Are you going to point to the sign of the Chequers creaking 
in the breeze? Our agricultural friend refuses to take the hint, and 
angrily shakes his head. The very beer is so bad that it has ceased 
to tempt him to a debauch. 


I do not pretend to be a prophet, but, looming through the mists 
of the future, there are some ugly shapes that seem to be frowning 
onus. The cry for tenant right has not yet made itself heard on our 
side. of the Channel, but are we sure there are no mutterings of a 
storm whose thunder may be only the echo of the Land League’s 
roar? I fancy, if some gentlemen were to find themselves at a 
farmers’ ordinary on market-day, they would hear more than they 
expected. The great capitalists among the farmers, again, are giving 
up the game, and sullenly telling you that high farming doesn’t pay. 
I think they dcn’t mean what they say; but they do mean that 
farming on a large scale and in the grand style does not pay. If 


? I have seen children crying because it was holiday time at the school, and they 
had nothing to do at home and no place to play in! 
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they are right, there isa mauvais quart @heure for such as have 
pulled down three or four farmhouses and thrown the fields into one 
large holding. If landlords be compelled to reverse a policy to 
which they have been pledging themselves for so long, they may find 
that it was an evil day for them when they began to ‘ burn one house 
to warm another.’ 

But the labour market. Oh, the labour market! there’s the rub! 
There stands the ominous fact that for years an exodus has been 
going on from the country villages of the best and most ambitious of 
the labouring class; it is going on still. Village life has ceased to 
present charms to the sons of the soil. There have been many causes 
operating to bring this about; no one remedy can be trusted to meet 
the evil. But yet something may be done. 

Men do not run away in shoals from homes where their childhood 
was happy and their youth blessed with joyous memories, and in 
which they may look forward in their turn to pass their best years in 
some decency, comfort, and self-respect. They do run away from 
the odious thought of living and dying in a squalid hovel with a clay 
floor and two dark cabins under the rafters, reached by a rickety 
ladder ; igstthe one of which sleep father and mother as best they 
can, while in the foetid air of the other their offspring of both sexes 
huddle, sometimes eight or nine of them, among them young men 
and young women out of whom you are stamping all sense of shame. 


Yes! people do run away from a life like this; leaving it behind 
them as a dreadful past which they remember only with indignation, 
or rebelling against the prospect cf it as a future too hideous to be 
entertained except with scorn. I, for one, do not blame them. 


Avcustvus Jressorr. 
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THE ARAB MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


Nearty fifty years ago, Edward Lane, in his admirable work on the 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, noticed symptoms 
of decay in the art of the Arab people, and predicted the decadence 
which was even then imminent. The causes which have brought 
about this decline are various and complicated. The seeds of corrup- 
tion may have been sown shortly after the Arab conquerors had 
occupied the country and brought with them the luxury and refine- 
ment which resulted from more settled habits of life; but.the culture 
and civilisation they adopted when they relinquished their nomad 
habits have left an enduring mark, which the lapse of time and the 
apathy of successive governments have not been able entirely to 
obliterate. 

It is to Turkish misrule and the pseudo-civilisation which has 
accompanied it that we must look for the downfall of living Arab 
art. Some of its monuments have been spared, but the spirit which 
animated the designer is no longer there. Under the stress of a 
debasing tyranny—the more odious from the fact-that it has aped 
and assumed certain habits of modern civilisation—the instinct of 
beauty implanted in the people has been sapped, whilst they are them- 
selves hardly conscious of their loss. If they are ever to emerge from 
this debasement, it must be by a process of introspection which their 
unaided efforts are hardly likely to bring about. The most that can 
be expected from a people so circumstanced is that they may be 
brought to regard with sympathy and respect the efforts of foreigners 
to preserve from further decay the rich legacy inherited from their 
forefathers. 

It is a strange feature of modern civilisation that whilst we 
hoard up in our museums such treasures as can be carried away, the 
sites that have been ransacked, and too often desecrated, are allowed 
to pass into oblivion and decay, and thus the reverence for the past, 
the religio loci so indispensable to true culture and advancement, 
are allowed to lapse and give way before the trivialities of modern 
fashion. 

It may be argued with some plausibility that it is the privilege 
of a few to explore the native home of the rare and costly objects 
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which are carried to Europe and America, and that the large 
majority who stay at home should have within their reach examples 
of the art of distant countries. This is doubtless true, but it in no 
way militates against the furtherance of a scheme for protecting the 
architectural monuments of a city or preserving the general contour 
of its streets and buildings so far as is consistent with the require- 
ments of health and genuine civilisation. 

The rule of the present dynasty in Egypt may be regarded as the 
catastrophe so far as Arab art is concerned. Into the social and 
political state of the country at the time of the accession of Moham- 
med Ali it would be out of place in this brief essay to enter at 
any length. The power exercised by the Memlooks had doubtless 
reached an excess which became unbearable, and afforded a plea for 
carrying into execution projects of reform and a system of govern- 
ment having within it certain elements of justice which found favour 
in Europe at, the time, although the means adopted to carry out 
these changes could not be palliated. 

The preservation by means of endowments of the mosques and 
the schools attached to them had hitherto sufficed to arrest their 
decay, but by a process not altogether unknown in Europe these 
resources had been diverted from the intention of their founders 
and devoted to other purposes. 

The advancement of education upon a European basis became the 
watchword of the party of progress, and the astute ruler of Egypt 
knew well how to avail himself of the sounding cry which he shaped 
to his own ends, regardless of the traditions and prejudices of his 
adopted country. Hungry adventurers followed in the wake, and 
profited by the disruption which secured for them advancement and 
emolument, and it is hardly a matter for wonder if the interests of 
native art were made to suffer. 

A project which should aim at the preservation of the Arab 
monuments of Egypt ought especially to recommend itself to the 
attention of all who take an interest in Oriental art, and that this 
interest is widespread and on the increase none can doubt who regard 
the objects displayed in our museums and private collections, the 
subjects selected by the painters of the day, and the influence it has 
exerted upon decorative art both in this country and on the Continent 
of Europe. 

The native art of India, too long disregarded, is beginning to 
receive the attention of the cultivated minority who view that vast 
country as something more than the battle-field of conflicting races, 
in which the older civilisation must necessarily give way and be 
moulded according to the will and caprice of the conquerory -The 
Saracenic monuments of India are of the highest interest from their 
intrinsic beauty, and also as affording an instance of the/ténacity 
with which the Arab race have clung to their early traditions when 
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transplanted into a foreign soil. Their rule has long been at an end, 
but it isa healthy sign of genuine progress that the monuments 
they have left behind them are beginning to be estimated at their 
true value. In Egypt, where their faith still endures, it might have 
been expected that the fostering care of a Mohammedan government 
would have saved from destruction these relics of the past, even if 
they have not the wit to create afresh or to imitate a style not glar- 
ingly at variance with their early traditions. The condition of Cairo 
is a melancholy proof that the present rulers of Egypt are unworthy 
successors to the inheritance which has become theirs by right of 
conquest, but which they hold on sufferance, and would long since 
have forfeited had not the mutual jealousy of the European Powers 
afforded them a grudging support. 

The Arab people, emasculated by long years of oppression and mis- 
rule, have now scarcely a voice in shaping the destiny of their country; 
but if they carry to excess the resignation that is enjoined by their re- 
ligion, they are by no means bereft of some of the nobler qualities 
that once adorned their race, and if the sentiment of patriotism 
could be aroused they might yet waken from the lethargy that 
threatens their extinction. 

The potent influence, both for good and evil, of the Muslim faith 
upon Arab art, deadening and almost nullifying in the case of paint- 
ing and sculpture, but elevating and ennobling when brought to bear 
upon their architecture, renders it difficult to assign to it a just posi- 
tion. In this respect the art of the ancient Egyptians, of Greece and 
Rome, and the development and application of art in India and China, 
present a marked contrast. In these latter countries the religious 
faith of the people has greatly influenced their treatment of painting 
and sculpture, and in the case of the Greeks especially has afforded to 
it a vitality which has exerted a powerful influence over the culture 
and civilisation of the world. Christian art, subjected, at least in 
modern times, to trammels similar in kind, though less in degree, 
to those imposed upon the Arabs by their religious prejudices, has 
never lost its hold upon the nations of Europe, nor has Puritan zeal 
even in Protestant England succeeded in effacing the influence it yet 
continues to exert. Thrown back upon the resources which were yet 
at their command, the Arabs concentrated their energies upon archi- 
tecture, and their inventive faculties developed almost a new art in 
the style of decoration which lends so much grace and beauty to their 
buildings. 

It is a significant fact that the obstacles which have arrested the 
full development of art amongst the Arabs should have fostered the 
growth of a style of architecture so admirable in its adaptability to 
the ends which it subserves, and yet appealing at the same time to the 
sympathies of men alien to the creed and to the institutions under 
which it flourished. 
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Persian art, less under the influence of these restrictions, inas- 
much as it admits under a modified form of the rendering of natural 
objects, has never, at least in architecture, reached the perfection 
attained to by the Arabs, who have made Egypt a central point for the 
erection of their noblest monuments. 

The mosques of Cairo and the examples of domestic architecture 
which yet remain are evidences of the high position attained to by 
their designers, and justify the dismay with which their neglected 
condition fills the mind of all who are capable of appreciating their 
beauty. It is a sad commentary upon the boasted civilisation of a 
century now drawing to a close that no hand has yet been lifted to 
avert the doom of some of the choicest monuments existing in the 
world. 

The surpassing interest attaching to the remains of ancient 
Egypt has to some extent thrown into the shade the products of a 
later phase of civilisation. The mystery which enshrines the monu- 
ments of a race so long extinct, their simple grandeur, and their 
enduring strength, have drawn towards them the attentive study of 
some of our highest intellects. The key to the right understanding 
of their inscriptions has been eagerly sought after, and the almost 
unlooked-for success attending their anxious search has afforded a 
fresh impetus to the prosecution of labours to which the Government 
have lent their tardy support. Thus we no longer hear of temples 
quarried out in order to provide material for a tawdry palace, or of 
their columns being burned for lime—a proceeding connived at by 
several of the late Viceroys of Egypt. 

The enlightened zeal of Mariette Pasha,' the able Director of the 
Boulak Museum, has been devoted mainly to the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of Egypt. The engrossing nature of his pursuit, 
the limited funds at his disposal, and the apathy with which all 
appeals for the protection of the Arab monuments have hitherto been 
listened to, have all contributed to concentrate his attention and that 
of his colleagues upon one absorbing topic. It remains for others to 
arrest, whilst there is yet time, the ravages of long years of neglect, 
and to neutralise the imbecile endeavour to Europeanise a city once 
a typical example of what the Arabs were able to achieve in archi- 
tecture. 

Twenty years ago much might have been done in this direction. 
The city of Cairo was not yet under the spell of a ‘ Haussmann’ 
destined, as the silly projectors of these improvements fondly believed, 
to rival the Paris of the Second Empire. Who, amongst those who 
were fortunate enough to have visited Cairo before this insane mania 
took its rise, can fail to remember the impression produced by a ride 


1 The recent decease of this eminent archeologist will cause a feeling of deep 
regret amongst all who have had an opportunity of appreciating his well-directed 
labours. 
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to the citadel? The narrow and tortuous streets, in those days care- 
fully swept, afforded a grateful shade, so that even in the heat of the 
day they might be traversed without inconvenience. Carriages were 
of rare occurrence, so that the traveller might indulge in day-dreams 
without the risk of being run down or compelled to take shelter 
under a doorway until the vehicle with its screaming attendant had 
passed by. The attention, constantly riveted by some fresh object of 
interest, never flagged, and as each scene in the moving panorama 
unfolded itself we seemed to have stepped back into a former age, 
and were irresistibly reminded of the legends and stories which have 
not yet lost their hold upon the imagination of the people. This 
frame of mind inspired ‘ Eothen.’ The mushroom cities of Western 
America could hardly be less conducive to such emotions than the 
aspect of modern Cairo. It should not, however, be assumed that 
whilst deeply lamenting these changes we deprecate the adoption of 
certain improvements adapted to modern civilisation, and carried out 
in the spirit of the founders. 

A survey of the city directed with intelligence and having in 
view the convenience of the public, and certain sanitary reforms, 
hitherto too much neglected, might well be made to replace the 
vulgar ostentation and the odious taste which meet the eye on every 
side. The opening out of new thoroughfares, where this object can 
be attained without {the sacrifice of the architectural features of the 
city, should form part of a programme designed to meet the wants 
of an Oriental people not yet weaned from the tastes and habits of 
their ancestors. 

There is in fact scarcely an appliance of modern civilisation 
which might not be grafted on the habits of the people, if the object 
in view were really directed towards their mora] and physical improve- 
ment. 

A close examination of the changes recently brought about in 
Egypt leads to the conclusion that the superficial gloss miscalled civi- 
lisation is only the narrow end of the wedge designed by crafty rulers 
to effect the final subjugation of the people. The critical position 
into which the country had been brought under the rule of the ex- 
Khedive rendered it necessary to place the government under the 
temporary tutelage of the two European Powers most interested in 
securing an honest administration. There is reason to believe that 
the attempts at reform recently inaugurated have not been entirely 
fruitless, and that some advance in the direction of good government 
has really been made. This would surely be a fitting time to urge 
the claims of Arab art upon the attention of a ruler who seems not 
insensible to the advantages that might accrue from an enlightened 
consideration of so important an element of true civilisation. 

In stigmatising as it deserves the gigantic sham that is being 
enacted in Egypt under the guise of civilisation, it is difficult to speak 
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in terms of moderation ; but the day cannot be far distant when the 
ruin which is impending over the Arab monuments of Cairo must 
inspire a feeling of deep regret and a desire before it is too late to 
devise some scheme by which they can be saved from annihilation. 

It was, I believe, owing to the strenuous exertions of some of the 
European residents that the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, one of the 
grandest examples of Arab architecture in the world, was saved from 
destruction. Happily this beautiful structure still remains, although 
its walls show ominous signs of decay, and a new mosque begun some 
fifteen years ago blocks up and disfigures the principal entrance. The 
vanity of the native architect who probably suggested this juxtaposi- 
tion is almost amusingly displayed in the contrast thus afforded by 
the two buildings. 

It is to be hoped that the want of funds may continue to be an 
obstacle to the completion of the latter, and that it may not remain 
as an enduring monument of perverted taste. It is not by spasmodic 
efforts that any decisive blow can be struck at a system so deeply 
rooted. Hand in hand with the judicial and other reforms which 
may be looked for under the guidance of two great European Powers, 
an intelligent supervision should be brought to bear upon the con- 
dition of the city as regards its public buildings and the domestic 
architecture, which yet affords a rich field for study. In some of the 
remoter quarters of the town Arab houses yet exist which, either from 
the apathy of the owners or from a sentiment of nationality not yet 
extinct, have been left untouched, and might still be preserved as a 
record of the past, and an incentive to a revival of native taste. 
Within the memory of the writer many of these have passed away, 
others remain in a condition more or less precarious, but still suscep- 
tible of intelligent restoration. In reference to the latter term, so 
often misapplied, it should be borne in mind that the efforts of the 
restorer should be restricted to the employment of materials already 
at hand, of which much still remains amongst the fragments of 
earlier buildings. Restoration in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term should of all things be the most deprecated, as it would 
assuredly lead to greater evils than those we are so anxious to avoid. 
The purchase of an Arab house of a good period might be effected at 
little cost, and its conversion into a local museum of objects of Arab 
art, similar in kind to the noble collection before alluded to at Boulak, 
would go far to awaken the visitors who yearly flock to Cairo to a 
recognition of the claims of that beautiful city to protection from 
further injury. 

If but a tithe of the vast sums expended upon the demolition and 
the rebuilding of Cairo could have been devoted to such objects, the 
sad spectacle of a city desecrated and disfigured would have been 
spared to us, and a revival of the sense of beauty which once charac- 


terised the Arab race might still be hoped for. 
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If little or nothing has been done for the protection of native 
monuments, they have not at least suffered from the mania for resto- 
ration which has done so much in Europe to obliterate the relics of 
the past. It would facilitate the consideration of a subject so fraught 
with interest as the revival of Arab art if it could be borne in mind 
that it may be regarded, in Egypt at least, as virtually extinct. The 
style adopted in the construction of the few mosques for which the 
necessary funds have been spared is debased and meaningless ; they 
belong to no period of art, and do not even possess the negative merit 
of unobtrusiveness, but rear their heads ostentatiously above the ruins 
which they displace. Within gunshot of the Mosque of Mehemet Ali, 
a tasteless pile which defaces one of the finest sites in the city, is to be 
found a series of mosques more or less in ruins, known popularly as 
the ‘ Tombs of the Kaliphs,’ but more correctly designated the ‘ Tombs 
of the Memlook Sultans of Egypt.’ 

Of many of these the crumbling walls alone remain, but even these 
fragments might be saved from ruin, for all are rich in material for 
study, and as monuments of Arab art are eminently suggestive and 
interesting. Others are, however, in a fair state of preservation, and 
a few are still devoted to their original purposes. The Mosque of 
Kaid Bey (fifteenth century), the enlightened Sultan to whom the 
city is so much indebted for its architectural adornment, is perhaps 
the most perfect, and is well worthy of the anxious care which its 
extreme beauty seems to invite. 

Some slight effort seems to have been made to save this noble work, 
but the minaret is, I am informed, in a critical state, and the Mueddin, 
when calling the faithful to prayer, no longer ventures to climb the 
rickety staircase. A portion of the roof has given way, and within 
the last few years a notable change is visible in the condition of the 
wall decoration, formerly a beautiful feature of the building. 

It seems incredible that the wilful neglect of such monuments as 
these should have failed to attract the attention of influential persons, 
and that it should have been reserved for the powerless zeal of a small 
band of artists and amateurs to call attention to so signal an instance 
of apathy and indifference. 

The mania for restoration that has extended over Europe originated 
in motives so complex that it may easily be condemned or defended 
according to the point of view from which it is regarded. The revo- 
lutionary epoch which, commencing nearly a century ago, can even 
now only be regarded as entering upon another phase, evoked a sen- 
timent of nationality which has worked in opposite directions. On 
the one hand reverence for the past has led men to treasure up such 
records as might throw a light upon their history and the great deeds 
achieved previous to their subjugation. Against this must be set the 
desire, equally natural in a nation entering upon a new life, to efface 
as far as possible the history of their early struggles. The homely 
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adage ‘ New brooms sweep clean’ has a clear application in the ten- 
dency of newly-awakened nationalities to make a tabula rasa and 
start afresh. To re-name a street or a public building may seem a 
trifling innovation, but when this paves the way to the removal of an 
inscription or the destruction of a monument it becomes an outrage 
upon the sentiment of true nationality, which should rest upon a 
firmer basis than oblivion of the past. 

It has already been remarked that the monuments of medieval 
Egypt have scarcely as yet suffered from indiscreet restoration, for 
they have either been left to perish or have been swept away by 
the ruthless hands of successive rulers, ignorant or careless of the 
treasures of which they should have been the zealous protectors. The 
specimens of Arab art which yet remain, meagre as they have unhap- 
pily become, possess at least the advantage of being comparatively un- 
touched, and enough even now remain to justify the anxiety for their 
preservation, which it is the desire of the writer to stimulate. It must 
be confessed that the prospects of success in this endeavour are ex- 
tremely slight. International jealousies, and the fear of awakening a 
fanatical opposition to the interference of Europeans, present formi- 
dable barriers to any active movement in this direction, but, regarded 
only as a protest against a crying evil, the humblest effort to arrest its 
course should at least be viewed with indulgence. 

It has been suggested in the way of objection to any scheme for 
the preservation of the monuments of medieval Egypt that other 
countries affording examples of Saracenic architecture might lay 
claim to similar protection. This is undoubtedly true, and it is most 
desirable that these should not be left out of the account ; but in urg- 
ing a prior claim to Cairo for the first steps in this direction, it should 
be borne in mind that this city may be regarded as the metropolis 
of the East so far as the monuments of Saracenic art are concerned, no 
city in the world being comparable to Cairo in this respect. Gathered 
together within a comparatively small space, fragments are yet to be 
found invaluable in their bearing upon the history of architecture, 
and capable of affording a rich field for study—a fact which for some 
unexplained reason has never met with due recognition. 

In conclusion, I can only express the earnest desire that this ques- 
tion may fall into more competent hands, and that it may not be 
allowed to languish for the want of active support from those able as 


well as willing to further so desirable an end. 


Frank DILton. 
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PANTHEISM, AND COSMIC EMOTION. 


OvrsivE the borders of the orthodox theologies—indeed to some extent 
within them—three great ideas seem to hold men’s thoughts: the 
modernised idea of a single and simple Godhead, the metaphysical 
idea of Divine Mystery in the Universe, the historical idea of human 
dignity and progress—Theism—Pantheism—Humanity. 

Not to speak of the first or the last of these, we may examine on 
general grounds of religion and morality the claims of Pantheism to 
be an adequate basis of our lives, the final issue of the mighty 
Assize of religions, which this generation and the next are destined 
to try out. 

The claims of Pantheism are not small. It is a vague term; its 
field is indefinite; its doctrines curiously elastic. It is the faith of 
idealists everywhere: of the poets, of the metaphysicians, of the 
enthusiasts. It has so many forms, and so few formulas, that it 
gathers round it sympathies everywhere; and seems to illustrate 
everything, even when it explains nothing. A generation ago, it 
could be assigned only to a poet, or a philosopher here and there. 
Pantheism would seem to have no hold on the public at all. But then, 
a generation ago, the fountains of the great deep of orthodoxy had 
only begun to break. It is otherwise now. Now, the problems of 
orthodoxy; of Theism; the very bases of Creation, Providence, and 
Judgment, are being debated in the market-places and the street; 
the great dilemma of Infinite goodness with Omnipotent power, 
making and ruling the world we know and see to-day, is exercising 
the thoughts of men, and women, even of children, and the answers 
are very various, and sometimes obscure. And thus, Pantheism, in 
the widest sense, is become the great halting-place between the 
devotion to God and the devotion to Humanity. 

Not Pantheism in any precise form; not as a philosophical 
doctrine, not as a creed that can be stated, often not consciously held 
at all. We may include under the somewhat technical term Panthe- 
ism all those types of thought, and conscious or unconscious tenden- 
cies of thought, which have this common sign—that they find the 
ultimate and dominant idea in some divine Mystery of the Universe, 
in the sense of Beauty and Power of Nature, in the immensity of the 
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sum of Life and Matter, it may be in a pious trust in the general 
good of all things, be the things human and moral, or be they phy- 
sical and unconscious. 

Now Pantheism in this sense is a very wide-spread frame of 
- thought. Many a subtle intelligence, shrinking from the logi- 
cal difficulties of an Omnipotent Providence, seeks in the sum of all 
things that type of Beauty and universality which it can no longer 
gather from the Bible. Many a sympathetic heart that would feel 
pain in frankly rejecting the possibility of religious hopes, and yet 
finds the religious hope of Humanity too definite, earthly, and prosaic 
for its ideal, falls back on some half-uttered vision of Beauty, Good- 
ness, Mystery—a vision which admits nothing so formal as a Person, 
and nothing logical enough to make a proposition. Some of the best 
brains and hearts float in this dream; impatient of Theism, indiffer- 
ent to Humanity; cherishing in their souls this transcendental possi- 
bility of a something beyond, that is neither some one nor any 
actual thing at all: merely a promise of Good, or Fair. 

There are all kinds of degrees and modes in this tendency we call 
Pantheism, from the artist’s thirst for nature, to the thinker’s rest in 
the Unity of Law, and so on to the practical man’s respect for ex- 
ternal force, and the mystical theologian’s habit of seeing God in 
everything and everything in God. These are, no doubt, very differ- 
ent types of mind; but they agree in this:—they all find not only 
a religious value to the human spirit in the mystery and majesty of 
the World without; but the Supreme Power and Truth. The phy- 
sical beauty of a sunset touches some; the range of physical law 
touches others ; these are the happy natures of constitutional opti- 
mism ; those are the mystics to whom the definite is the vulgar and 
the logical is the misleading. ll are alike in this, that they yearn 
to pass far beyond the range and realm of Man; and yet they will not 
face the Person of a living God. 

We are all familiar with that fine temper—man’s love for the 
unfathomable glories of the scene around him. How many a sensi- 
tive nature has gazed deeper and deeper into the firmament of stars, 
till the imagination seemed, like the watchman on the halls of 
Agamemnon at Mycenz, to see new lights burst out; as if worlds 
were being born unto worlds in myriads. Then the exhausted spirit 
feels almost on the threshold of immensity; and half believes that 
each instant the heavens are about to break open to their highest, 
and these human eyes are about to behold the reality of the Unseen. 
We have all known that moment; but the veil has never been 
parted, and we have lain down with aching eyes and a delicious void 
in our hearts: feeling that there is something, we know not what, in 
Space; but that we are as far off from it as ever. And the next 
morning we go to work and the Universe fades away in the noontide 
light, and the clear voice of our children, and the emergencies of our 
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daily anxieties, the care of our fortunes, or our public duties, move 
us with ten times the force and reality of the Milky Way. 

I know no passage which better expresses the religious value of 
Nature than these words of Wordsworth :-— 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of ali thought, 
And rolls through all things. 

Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear; both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


This is poetry. Is it religion? It is exquisitely touching and 
inspiring to the spirit. Is it enough to guide lives, to curb passions, 
to give light to despair, unconquerable force to societies, nations, 
races? Can it do what the law of Moses did, or the law of Christ ; 
because, if it cannot do this, it is not religion ? 

Certainly it is poetry, and more than poetry; it is fresh and vital 
truth, in the form of immortal art. No one of us would willingly let 
die a note of it, or lose a verse from that magnificent Psalter of 
Nature, which, from Homer to Walter Scott, is one of the best gifts 
that genius has bestowed on Man. Why need we lose it; why need 
we cease to cherish it and extend its power? I take that passion for 
Nature, that worship of Nature, in all its forms and range, that sym- 
pathy with all the inner teaching of Nature, that Cosmic Emotion 
that Wordsworth called in the rhapsody of joy, ‘the soul of my moral 
being ’"—and I ask—is that enough ? 

Poetry is one thing. Science, Action, Life, Religion, are far 
other-—all much wider and more continuous. Poetry is but onemode 
of Art, and Art is but one side of one of the elements of Human 
Nature. Poets are not (for all that some people say) the guides of 
life; their business is to beautify life. And after all, this Worship 
of Nature, this poetry of Pantheism, is but one side even of Poetry, 
and not its grandest. No poets have surpassed in this field the 
greatest in the ancient and in the modern world: Homer the poet of 
the sea, Shakespeare the poet of the air, he who saw the floor of 
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heaven thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. And yet in Homer 
as in Shakespeare the worship of Nature holds but a subordinate 
place. To these great brains the folds of many-fountained Ida, the 
waste of hoary brine, the moonlight sleeping on the bank, the morn 
walking over the dew of some high eastern hill—these are but the 
frame wherein are set their pictures of men, and women, and 
societies ; of passions, sufferings, character; of hope, despair, love, 
devotion. 

Poetry, taken as a whole, presents us with an image of man, not 
of Nature ; the drama of real life, not a dream of the Universe. And 
if the starry night is beautiful, it may be nothing to the smile of a 
child. One speech of Prometheus, or of Hamlet, or Faust, teaches 
us more than ten thousand sunsets. 

And this poetic idealisation of Nature is a choice of certain facts 
for the sake of their beauty and their majesty. It deliberately ex- 
cludes myriads of other facts that are not beautiful, and yet are very 
real and act potently on us. Deep is our debt to the magicians who 
have shown us how to see the world radiant and harmonious. It is 
an ideal, infinitely precious and invigorating. But it is not the real 
truth, or rather not the whole truth,—far from it. The world is not 
all radiant and harmonious; it is often savage and chaotic. In 
thought we can see only the bright, but in hard fact we are brought 
face to face with the dark side. Waste, ruin, conflict, rot, are about 
us everywhere. If tornadoes, earthquakes, glacier epochs, are not 
very frequent, there is everywhere decay, dissolution, waste, every 
hour and in every pore of the vast Cosmos. See Nature at its richest 
on the slopes of some Andes or Himalayas where a first glance shows 
us one vision of delight and peace. We gaze more steadily, we see 
how animal, and vegetable, and inorganic life are at war, tearing each 
the other: every leaf holds its destructive insect, every tree is a scene 
of torture, combat, death ; everything preys on everything ; animals, 
storms, suns, and snows waste the flower and the herb; climate tor- 
tures to death the living world, and the inanimate world is wasted by 
the animate, or by its own pent-up forces. We need as little think 
this earth all beauty as think it all horror. It is made up of love- 
liness and ghastliness; of harmony and chaos; of agony, joy, life, 
death. The nature-worshippers are blind and deaf to the waste and 
the shrieks which meet the seeker after truth. 

And if beauty and harmony are ascendant in these spots of earth 
which we fill, are they in the South Pole and the North Pole 
and the depths of the Atlantic and Pacific; or in the extreme 
icy heavens and in the fiery whirlwinds of the Sun, and in thgse- 
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sightless solitude. What a mass is there in Nature that is appalling, 
almost maddening to man, if we coolly resolve to look at all the facts, 
as facts! 

Nay, has this wandering speck of dust, that we call ours, one of 
the motes that people the sun systems, has it always been beautiful ? 
Parts of it now are. But in the infinite ages of geologic time, even 
in the vast glacier epochs, and the drift, and the like, or when this 
island lay drenched in a monotonous 00ze—was beauty, or what man 
thinks beauty, the rule then? The flowers, the forests, the planta- 
tions, the meadows, the uplands waving with corn and poppies, are 
the work of man. The earth was a grisly wilderness till man appeared; 
and it had but patches of beauty here and there, until after man had 
conquered it. Man made the country as much as he made the 
town ; the one out of organic, the other out of inorganic materials. 

And what is beauty, and harmony, and majesty in Nature? 
Nothing but what Man sees in it and feels init. It is beautiful to 
us ; it has a relation to our lives and our nature. Absolutely, it may 
be a wilderness or a chaos. The poets indeed are the true authors of 
the beauty and order of Nature ; for they see it by the eye of genius. 
And they only see it. Coldly, literally examined, beauty and horror, 
order and disorder seem to wage an equal and eternal war. Morally, 
intellectually, truly, Man stands face to face with Nature—not her 
inferior, not her equal, but her superior, like the poet’s last man 
confronting the Sun in death. The laws of Nature are the ideas 
whereby Man has arranged the phenomena offered to his senses; the 
beauty of Nature is the joy whereby he grasps the relations of his 
environment to his own being. When we think we worship Nature, 
we are really worshipping Homer and Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Shelley, Byron and Scott. As Comte said in a bold but not irreverent 
moment—the Heavens declare the glory of Galileo and Kepler and 
Newton ; for the ceaseless spectacle of mysterious movement they pre- 
sent recalls to us the minds which first saw unity and law therein. 

There is, as we say, another and a far deeper spirit of Pantheism, 
more subtle and more philosophical than any Nature worship, than 
this love of the beauty and life in the world. It has forms infinite, 
that cannot be numbered: the sense of immensity in the sum of 
things—not—ourselves: the sense of stupendous Order around us, 
of convoluted Life around us, or of Force around us: or it may be a 
trust that things are tending towards good around us: or that 
intoxication with the fumes of Godhead reduced to vapour which 
marked the metapbysical Pantheism of Spinoza. There are some 
whose faith is sustained on even more ethereal food ; who idealise the 
Universe as such, the Good, the Beautiful, the True. 

What are all these, if we take them to be quite independent of 
God, and yet outside of and sovereign over Man? I know what is 
meant by the Power and Goodness of an Almighty Creator; I know 
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what is meant by the genius, and patience, and sympathy of Man. 
But what is the All, or the Good, or the True, or the Beautiful ? 
What is the Anima Mundi, if it is neither God nor Man, neither 
animate nor inanimate, but both or neither? And what is the 
Eternal that makes for righteousness, if only Philistines can take it 
to be Providence? If God and Universe are identical expressions, 
we had better drop one or other. If the ‘ Universal Mind’ is nothing 
so grossly anthropomorphic as the old idea of God, but really is the 
cause of all things and is indeed all things, if being and not being 
are identical and the identity of being consists in its being the union 
of two contradictories,—let us, in the name of sense, get rid of these 
big vague words, and having get rid of God as a term of a narrow 
dogmatism, and Mind and Soul, as a verbal spiritualism, let us say 
simply Things, and have the courage of our opinions, and boldly 
profess as our creed ‘ I believe in nothing except in Things in general.’ 

For, what this metaphysical Pantheism gains in breadth and 
philosophic subtlety over the mere poet’s worship of Nature, it loses in 
distinctness, even in meaning, till it becomes a phrase, with as little 
reality in it as the ‘Supreme’ of the latest school of unutterables. 
The ‘ All’ is a very big thing, but why am I to fall down before it ? 
The Good is very precious, but good for what, to whom? Cobras and 
mosquitoes are good at biting; volcanoes are good to look at from a 
safe distance ; and bloody battle-fields are good for the worms under- 
ground. The ‘ All’ is not good nor beautiful; it is full of horror and 
ruin. And Truth is simply any positive statement about the ‘ All.’ 
When people decline to be bound by the cords of a formal Theology, 
and proclaim their devotion to these facile abstractions, they are 
really escaping in a cloud of words from giving their trust to anything ; 
for ‘Things in general as understood by myself’ is a roundabout 
phrase for that good old rule, the simple plan viz. :—‘ what I like.’ 

There lies this original blot on every form of philosophic 
Pantheism when tried as a basis of Religion, or as the root idea of 
our lives, that it jumbles up the moral, the immoral, the non-human 
and the anti-human world: the animated, and the inanimate; 
cruelty, filth, horror, waste, death; virtue and vice; suffering and 
victory ; sympathy and insensibility. The dualism between moral 
being and material being is as old as the conscience of man. It is 
impossible to efface the antagonism between them ; their disparate 
nature is a consequence of the laws of thought and the fibres of the 
brain and the heart. No force can amalgamate in one idea tornadoes, 
earthquakes, interstellar space, pestilences, brotherly love, unselfish 
energy, patience, hope, lust, and greed. Nosingle conception at all can 
ever issue out of such a medley; and any idea that is wide enougb 
to relate to the whole must be a mere film of an idea, and one as 
little in contact with the workings of the heart or the needs of society 
as the undulatory theory of Light or the Music of the Spheres. 

Vou. X.—No. 54. U 
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Try any one of these sublimities in any of the crises of life in 
which men and women in old days used to turn for help to what wsed 
to be called Religion. A human heart is-wrung with pain, despair, 
remorse ; a parent watches the child of his old age sinking into vice 
and crime; a thinker, an inventor, a worker breaks down with toil, 
and unrequited hope, and sees the labour of a life ending in failure 
and penury; a widow is crushed by the loss of her husband and the 
destitution of their children ; the poor see their lives ground out of 
them by oppressors, without mercy, justice, or hope. Go then, with 
the Gospel of Pantheism, to the fatherless and the widow, and console 
them by talking of sunsets, or the universal order; tell the heart- 
broken about the permutations of energy; ask the rich tyrant to 
remember the sum of all things and to listen to the teaching of the 
Anima Mundi; explain to the debauchee, and the glutton, and the 
cheat, the Divine essence permeating all things and causing all things 
—including his particular vice, his passions, his tastes, his greed and 
his lust. And when social passions rage their blackest, and the 
demon of anarchy is gnashing its fangs at the demon of despotic 
cruelty, step forward with the religion of sweetness and light and 
try if self-culture so exquisitely sung by Goethe and his followers will 
not heal the social delirium. 

We know what a mockery this would be. It would be like 
offering roses to a famished tiger, or the playing a sonata to a man 
in a fever. To soften grief, to rouse despair, to curb passion, to 
purify manners, to allay strife, to form man and society, everything 
is vain but that which strikes on the heart and the brain of man, 
stirring the soul with a trumpet tone of command, sympathy, ex- 
hortation, and warning. Men on a battle-field may be reached by 
the ringing voice of their leader; but Madonnas by Raffaelle or 
sonnets by Shakespeare are not likely to touch them; and a man 
aflame with greed or revenge is as deaf as a crocodile to the general 
fitness of things. In agony, struggle, rage of passion, and interest, 
the suffering look of a child, the sympathetic voice of a friend, the 
remonstrance of a teacher, the loving touch of a wife is stronger than 
the Force of the solar system, more beautiful and soothing than a 
sunset on the pinnacles of Apennines or Alps. 

We all know how uncertain is the effect even of the most power- 
ful human sympathy; but nothing has a chance of effect in the 
terrible crises but that which speaks to human feeling and is akin to 
the human heart. The Universal Good, the Beauty of Nature, Force, 
or Harmony are abstractions, ideas, possible in the more thoughtful 
natures, at the sweeter and calmer moments of life, but lifeless phrases 
to the mass in the fiercer hours of life, out of all relation with action, 
and effort, work, and the play of passion. A Power which is to 
comfort us, control us, unite us—and a Power that is to have any 
religious effect on us must comfort, control, unite—must be a power 
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that we conceive as akin to our human souls, a moral power, not a 
physical power; a sympathetic, acting, living power, not a group of 
phenomena, or a law of matter. The Theisms in all their forms had 
this human quality ; the gods of the Greeks and the Romans were the 
glorified beings residing in things; the God of Paul and Mabomet, 
Augustine and Calvin, was the living Maker of all things and ruler of 
all things. He was always a person, and a being more or less close 
to the human heart and the human will. And so every form of faith 
in which morality, or humanity, or the progress of mankind, or the 
spirit of civilisation, or anything human, moral, sympathetic, stands 
for the highest object and ideal of life—all of these speak to man as 
man in a like moral, social, or emotional atmosphere. 

We know how imperfectly even these act, how little men and 
women are affected by the love of an all-perfect Creator, and the 
agony of atonement, by a mediating God, or by the Judgment Day, 
by the hopes of Heaven and the terrors of Hell, when once they have 
begun to doubt the authenticity of these promises and these warnings, 
or to find them out of place in the busy work of earth. Where the 
wrath of God and the love of Christ, and the Passion and Fall and 
Redemption have ceased to control, and soothe, and unite, it is an 
affectation to pretend that the pleasure in the world’s beauty, or the 
mystery of existence can take the vacant place. Here and there are 
found natures of a meditative cast, and of native refinement of spirit, 
in whom these ideals and subtleties supply real moral and mental 
food. But for the mass the result is impossible, and can only deepen 
the anarchy and stimulate the passion and the selfishness. These 
sublimities of the universe are in essence vague; and what is vague 
lends itself easily to what is vicious and self-seeking. The energies 
and passions of men are of force infinitely more massive and keen 
than are their tastes, their reveries, and their meditations. The 
deepest of the moral impressions is often not enough to anchor the 
soul tossed and buffeted in a storm of passion. The mere analogies 
of the intellect would prove as feeble as packthread. 

Let us ask ourselves what the thing is that has to be done; who 
the people are that have to be changed ; what is the change that has 
to be wrought before Religion can be said to be doing its work. 
Religion is not a thing for the halting places and the resting hours 
of life, for a quiet Sunday afternoon, for the moments of contentment 
and gentle repose in thought. The strain of religion comes like that 
of the pilot in a gale, or the captain on the battle-field, of the heroic 
spirit in agony, doubt, temptation, loneliness. Where pain is, and 
cruelty is, and struggle is; where the flesh is tempted, and the brain 
reels with ambition ; where human justice, and tenderness, and purity 
are outraged; where rich and poor hate and war; where nations 
trample on the weak ; where classes rage after gain ; where folly, and 
self-indulgence, and gross appetites for base things, and base aims 

u2 
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settle down on a people like an epidemic; where in crowded fetid 
alleys, want, and exhaustion, and disease stagger unpitied to their 
grave, and a heavy voice rises up, ‘ How long, how long !’ from women 
pale with stitching, and children weary of wheels and bobbins—and 
no man listens—there Religion has to be in the midst—or rather 
ought to be in the midst. And is Religion to come, if it come at all, 
chanting a hymn to the sunrise, or with a formula about the corre- 
lations of the universe ? 

The main, daily business of Religion is to improve daily life, not 
to answer certain intellectual puzzles; to raise the actual condition 
of the great toiling mass; to transform society by making its activity 
more healthy, and its aim nobler and purer. It has to deal with the 
sins of great cities and the wants of great classes, the monotony, the 
uncertainty, the cruelty, of the industrial system. The weak side of 
the official Christianity, after all, is not so much its alienation from 
science, its mystical creed, or its conventional formulas, as the pal- 
pable fact that nearly nineteen hundred years have passed since the 
birth of Christ, and the Gospel has been preached by millions of 
priests, and yet, in spite of it, the practical order of society is so 
cruelly hard on such great proportions of men, that it is still so 
far a world for the strong, and the selfish, and the unscrupulous. 
How is the stir of pleasure we feel in a starry night, or recognition 
of the subtle homologies which connect Life and Matter—how is 
the faint sense of these intellectual luxuries to change the fierce, 
hurried, confused battle of life and labour? And if it cannot act 
here, it will never be religion. 

What, in a word, do we really mean by Religion? It is not 
enough to say that it is the answer to the questions, ‘ What is the 
relation of man to the infinite ?’ or ‘ What is the origin of the uni- 
verse ?’ or ‘ What is the ultimate law, or fact, or power in the uni- 
verse?’ Religion, no doubt, must have something real and definite 
to say on each and all of these problems. But it means something 
far bigger, more complex, and practical than this. Religion cannot 
possibly be sublimated into an answer to any cosmical or logical pro- 
blem whatever. Suppose it proved that the origin of the universe 
was found in evolution or differentiation, that gravitation or atomic 
force was the ultimate law of the universe, protoplasm being the first 
term of the series, and frozen immutability—the ‘ cold obstruction’ 
of the poet—the last term in the myriad links of the chain we call 
Life ; suppose that the relation of man to the infinite is the relation 
of the I to the Not-I, of the subject to the object, or again that it is 
the relation of a blood-corpuscle, or 2 <eil, to a living animal, or any 
answer of the kind. Suppose any of these. Well! it is plain that 
neither evolution, nor differentiation, nor gravitation could be ipso 
facto any man’s religion. It would be as absurd as to tell us that 
spectrum analysis was religion, or the persistence of energy, the 
binomial theorem, or the nebular hypothesis. 
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Now all these grand generalisations which pass by the general 
description of Pantheism are at most ultimate ideas of this kind, plus 
the impression of mystery and power with which we contemplate 
them—cosmic emotion, in fact. But then how are we to pass from 
these remote ultimate generalisations, even when lighted up by the 
glow of admiration and delight, sentiment and poetry—how are 
these to pass to daily life, to sutfering, to sin, to duty ? 

If the beginning and groundwork of Religion is to answer this 
question, ‘ What is this world around to me, what am J, this con- 
scious speck, to the world around ? ’—if this is the groundwork of all 
Religion, it is but the groundwork. The substance and crown of 
Religion is to answer the question, ‘ What is my duty in the world, 
my duty to my fellow-beings, my duty to the world and all that is in 
itor of it?’ Duty, moral purpose, moral improvement, is the last 
word and deepest word of Religion. And what is duty but my relation 
to men, my work towards men for men, my social life ; and what is 
moral purpose, or moral improvement, but social purpose and social 
improvement ? Duty, moral purpose, moral improvement, mean by 
their very ety mology, the relations of man to man, not mere intel- 
lectual sympathies, but practical doings and mutual labour. Duty, 
morality, moral progress, imply a society, masses and groups of men ; 
we cannot attribute them to solitary or transcendental beings. 
What would be duty, morality, progress, to Robinson Crusoe without 
his household and his companion, or to an Almighty and perfect 
God? We cannot use the words of them. Religion is summed up 
in Duty, and duty implies fellow-men—and much more—sympathetic 
work with men and for men. 

Here is the failure of all the attempts of all the Pantheisms and 
idealisms of the universe. They cannot compass duty. No man 
can pass from these theories of differentiation, or world-spirit, or 
correlations of force, to duty, to social work in the mighty battle of 
life. You might as well tell a mother to bring up her child on the 
binomial theorem. Neither electricity nor the Milky Way can make 
men sob with remorse, or make women smile in grief. There is no 
common term between the immensities and tenderness, generosity, 
patience, sympathy. Call to the Unknowable and ask it to bestow on 
you a spirit of resignation to the dispensations of infinite differen- 
tiation. 

The old theologies did (or do) in a way bridge the enormous 
chasm between the infinite and a good deed; for they told us that 
the good deed was the express order of the Almighty Creator who 
made the Infinite, and kept it in its place. There was (or is) a cer- 
tain connection between God and duty, though it was often put to us 
in a very grim and distorted form of duty, in horribly inhuman, in 
fantastically unreal modes of duty. Still there was a connection. 
But between the molecular theory, or the development. theory, and 
duty, there is no practical connection; and none but a casual one 
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or a fancy one can be made. The molecular theory (or the like) 
applied to human life may land you in a doctrine of hardened selfish- 
ness ; the development theory may land you in a practice of self- 
indulgence or lawless lust. God may inspire duty; humanity may 
inspire duty. But cosmic emotion can at best appeal to the imagina- 
tion, never to the heart or the conscience. To ask of it your duty 
to your neighbour is as idle as to try if by means of a steam-hammer 
you could beat out a sunset into an act of mercy. 

We may use the arguments of theologians without arguing on the 
side of theology. If there be a real defensive energy in the older or- 
thodoxies as against so much that is vague and unstable in modern 
scepticism, it is not at all wonderful. The faith of Christ, and Paul, 
and Augustine and Luther would not have done all that it has done for 
eighteen hundred years if it did not touch the deepest chords of the 
human heart. Religion, in a simply human form, will have more 
sympathy with Theism than with Atheism; more respect for the 
Athanasian creed itself than for Pantheism; and a firm conviction 
that Christianity, whatever its destiny may be, will long outlive as 
religion all forms of cosmic emotion. 

Has, then, the wonder and the beauty died out of Heaven like the 
setting of a sun that shall rise no more? The things that we have 
seen, can we now see no more? Hath there passed away a glory from 
the earth? Notso! The worship of nature, the love and wonder at 
the world, our sense of all the universal harmonies—cosmic emotion 
so to call it—is neither crushed, nor dead, nor dying. It is as rich 
and radiant a part of our soul’s food as ever in the days of Homer, or 
Hesiod, or Omar Khayyam, or Correggio, or Goethe, or Shelley. 
Cosmic emotion is not only a very real part of our culture, but it is 
an imperishable element in religion. Only it is not religion, it is 
only a small part of it, or rather only the foundation and prelude of 
religion. 

A rational philosophy must include an adequate account of this 
external world, and its relations to man and the homologies of the 
physical world without and the spiritual world within. And as 
rational religion must stand on, or rather must incorporate and be (in 
part) rational philosophy, rational religion must recognise and contain 
this cosmic emotion. One common error, as it vitiated all the old 
theologies, so it now vitiates all the modern forms of materialism, 
pantheism, and even transcendentalism, whether in its metaphysical 
form or in its scientific form. No single explanation will cover the 
whole of the physical phenomena and the whole of the moral and in- 
tellectual phenomena, for the excellent reason that there is no single 
principle running through all, and no logical means of bringing them 
into one category of thought. Monism cannot cover the field of 
thought and action, whether it be the monism of evolution or force, 
or the monism of God or Spirit. The Cosmos in its immensity cannot 
be stated in terms of God, nor in terms of spirit, soul, or conscious 
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ness). Humanity and morality, on the other hand, cannot be reduced 
to terms of physics, either of force, or of evolution, or of order. 
There always stand everywhere, and in the last analysis—matter and 
mind: we cannot conceive the absence of either ; we cannot identify 
them; we cannot state one in terms of the other. Hence the eternal 
dualism of all real philosophy, and thereby of all true religion; the 
eternal Cosmos, as the field and envelope of the moral life, and that 
moral life itselfi—the Environment.and the Life: Man and the Uni- 
verse; or better, Humanity and the World. 

Our love of this rich and potent earth, our awe at this mysterious 
system which peoples space with a marshalled host of worlds, our sense 
of the profound unities and harmonies of the mighty whole, are now 
transfused with all the insight of the poets from Job, and David, and 
Sappho and Theocritus, to Shakespeare, and Shelley, and Wordsworth, 
and Blake, and Turner, together with all the thoughts of the philo- 
sophers from Pythagoras and Plato to Hegel and Comte; to Helm- 
holtz and Darwin. Our sense of nature never was so rich and deep 
as it is now; and it gains in richness and depth immensely, when we 
are not asked to worship it, or to cast man’s history and man’s con- 
science and duty into its language (in short to make it a religion), 
or, on the other hand, to see in it the mere mode of life of an absolute, 
perfect, and almighty will. 

Rational religion stands with a firm front between these two ex- 
tremes, refusing to believe on the one hand that Nature in its good and 
its evil, its beauty and horror alike, is God, or the expression of God, 
or the visible manifestation of God and his will, refusing to believe 
on the other hand that Nature is the measure of man, or any kind of 
divinity to man, or the highest term of a series of which man is the 
unit. It is not so! There lies in the heart of the poorest and 
meanest child a force that cannot be even stated in terms of the 
deepest philosophy of the physical universe. Whilst one mother 
struggling to save one child were left on this mere fleck of dust in the 
countless procession of the suns, the devotion of that poor creature 
to her offspring, the love and trust of the child for her protecting 
parent, have a deeper religious meaning than all the music of the 
spheres, or the mystery of the cosmic forces. There, where these two 
are cowering together in trust, and love, there are still life for others, 
labour for others, endurance for the sake of something not our own, a 
sense of reverence and gratitude for protection, conquering pain and 
leaping over death. 

And if we are to seek the sources of religion, the ideal of religion 
in the rushing firmament of suns, or in the withering waifs and strays 
of humanity who are yielding up their last breath in mutual trust 
and love, we shall have to look for it in them, for we can find it only 
in humanity, and in the world around us as the sphere and instru- 
ment of humanity. 
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COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS—KENT. 


Tue etymology of our Norman word county (comitatus, the juris- 
diction of a comes) affords little help to the understanding of its real 
significance. The Saxon word shire (from scyrian, to divide), i.e. a 
section shorn off from the rest of the realm, is far more expressive. 
The origin of most shires is lost in the haze of antiquity. Their 
names in some cases serve only to indicate that tribes of Saxon in- 
vaders fixed their settlements there; e.g. Sussex, Essex (South and 
East Saxons); while others are obviously drawn from the presence of 
great landmarks, e.g. North-umber-land, West-more-land. Their 
boundaries are almost always matter of tradition, never recorded 
save by way of recital, hut seldom disputed, being for the most part 
natural marks of division, such as hills, rivers, brooks, &c., which are 
not easily effaced or forgotten. It is this time-honoured and un- 
contested title to acceptance which explains, what would else seem 
strange, the fact that amid many points of similarity with its neigh- 
bours, every county differs from any other in certain characteristic 
features. The idiosyncrasy of each is difficult to define, but after a 
sufficiently long and wide acquaintance can scarcely be mistaken. 
Physical, historical, and social peculiarities combine to form it, and 
it may be regarded as the total impression made upon the observer's 
mind, partly by the dominant character of the hills, valleys, rivers, 
lakes, plains, and woodlands embraced within the prescribed limits; 
partly by the aroma of legendary or historical memories exhaled 
from the soil as a whole, or lingering round particular localities; 
partly by the familiar usages and mannerisms common to the in- 
habitants, which, having grown out of their original segregation and 
ancestral history, have been cherished and handed down as heirlooms 
from parent to child. 

The centralising tendency of modern times, by means of such 
agencies as railways and telegraphs, has done much to level provincial 
distinctions, and threatens wholly to annihilate them; but those of 
which I speak are too deeply indented to be readily obliterated, and 
will disappear slowly if they ever vanish altogether. Meantime there is 
a hopeful prospect of their being kept alive and fostered by the anti- 
quarian spirit which seems to be gaining strength among us as a 
race, in close alliance with that healthy conservatism of which no 
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Englishman is wholly devoid. The chief agents of this praiseworthy 
reaction are the county historians, including in that class the writers 
of guide-books, whose united labours have produced a body of litera- 
ture of which any nation might be proud; and the provincial Archeo- 
logical Societies, which exert themselves not only to record the 
fading relics of the past in memoirs and drawings, but to preserve 
them by timely help from material decay. Even such a sketch in 
outline as is here offered of the characteristic features of Kent could 
not have been attempted without freely drawing upon the treasuries 
of research and learning stored in the volumes of Hasted and Furley, 
the excellent handbook published by Mr. Murray, and the Transac- 
tions of the County Archeological Society. But no amount of such 
reading would serve to impress the idiosyncrasy of a particular county 
upon the student’s mind unless supplemented by what in the jargon 
of modern science is called ‘autopsy.’ One must saturate oneself 
with the atmosphere of the locality by long residence in it, familiarise 
the eye with its scenery, mingle with its natives, absorb their tra- 
ditions and learn their ways, in order to apprehend the peculiar 
contour of its form and tint of its colour so vividly as to make them 
apprehensible to others. The present writer is conscious of possessing 
these qualifications most inadequately, but an acquaintance extending 
over many years with a large portion of the county, and such observa- 
tions as an inveterate propensity to ‘tramp’ every district within 
reach has enabled him to make, may suffice in default of a better 
equipment for the modest undertaking which he proposes to himself. 

The configuration of Kent, as shown upon a good map, affords a 
reasonable explanation of its historical vicissitudes. The large extent 
of flat open coast upon its eastern side, to which it owes its Celtic 
name, and the presence of such important rivers as the Thames and 
Medway as inlets to its fertile fields, have rendered it more easy of 
approach and exposed it more frequently than any other county to 
invasion from the adjoining Continent. Here, in all probability near 
Deal, Cesar and his legions landed. Here, five centuries later, the 
first incursion of the Saxons, under the reputed leadership of Hengist 
and Horsa, took place at Ebb’s-fleet. A century and a half afterwards 
the same coast witnessed the peaceful advent of the first Apostle of 
Christianity, Augustine. From that time forward it has been the 
main channel of our communication with Europe, the high-road of 
travel for princes and envoys, soldiers and churchmen, artists and 
craftsmen, merchants and pleasure-seekers, invalids and pilgrims, 
conspirators and refugees. ‘To its neighbourhood to the Continent 
the county owes the origin of its most precious products, cherries 
and hops, both of which were introduced from the Netherlands. 
Hence also is due the presence of the foreign element which has 
leavened the population of some of its towns, particularly Sandwich, 
where the descendants of French and Flemish exiles are still 
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numerous, and the word ‘ polders’ which the latter must have brought 
with them is locally applied to the adjacent marshes. 

On the other hand, the encincture of Kent on two or even three 
sides with water (for the Rother which divides it from Sussex was 
within historic times a navigable tidal river), and its dorsal barrier 
of hills, have served to isolate it in a measure from communion with 
the rest of the realm, and secure its inhabitants in the possession of 
their independence and ancient customs. It is a familiar tradition 
associated with Swanscombe, near Gravesend, that the assembled 
men of Kent there met the Norman Conqueror and awed him by 
their determined attitude and their numbers (artificially magnified 
by the covert of green branches under which they advanced) into con- 
firming them in their Saxon privileges. Whether this story be true 
or not, the fact is incontestable that Kent is the only county wherein 
the Saxon law of Gavelkind, which, among other advantages, entitled 
all the sons of a deceased landowner to equal shares of inheritance, 
has always prevailed; the custom in other parts of England being 
restricted to single manors. Notwithstanding the disgavelling of 
many estates by Act of Parliament, the area subject to the operation 
of this law is still large. Unique, too, among English counties is the 
Saxon nomenclature of its division into Laths (from gelathian, to 
assemble) which answer to the Ridings and Rapes prevailing else- 
where. If any weight is to be attached to the popular belief on the 
subject, Kent is Saxon to the core. Its heraldic shield, bearing as 
device the white horse with the motto ‘ Invicta,’ is paraded by the 
inhabitants with unconcealed pride; now capping a tradesman’s 
circular, now figuring on an itinerant traction-engine, or ornamenting 
an oast-house cowl. 

Among the historical associations in which the county is so rich, 
those of the Saxon era are of capitalimportance. At Tong Castle, near 
Sittingbourne, according to legend, was held the memorable banquet 
at which Rowena, the fair daughter of Hengist, inspired Vortigern 
with the fatal passion that cost him his crown. A hill occupying the 
highest ground in the Isle of Thanet is the accredited scene of King 
Ethelbert’s interview with Augustine, when permission was accorded 
to the introduction of that teaching which brought England within 
the pale of Christendom. The Goodwin Sands are the mythical site of 
a submerged city built by Godwin, the great Earl of Kent and father 
of the last Saxonking. The cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester, 
the churches of Swanscombe, Lyminge, and many another, owe their 
foundation to Saxon piety. Numerous earthen mounds appear to indi- 
cate the sites of entrenched camps, or open-air Hundred Courts, belong- 
ing to the same period; while the extensive cemeteries found at Osengal 
Hill, near Ramsgate, and Ash, near Sandwich, date from the age of 
Saxon Paganism, which has left other traces in the names of such 
places as Wodnesborough, and: Thunor’s Leap. 
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Earlier and later associations than these carry us back to the ages 
preceding the Roman occupation, and onward through every century 
down to living memory. Kits-Coity House, near Aylesford, and other 
cromlechs are among the most remarkable relics now extant of the 
Celtic period. The ruined fortresses of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, erected by the imperial officers denominated ‘ Counts of the 
Saxon Shore,’ mark the points at which they considered it most liable 
to predatory invasion. The Watling and Stone streets, whose course 
ean still be traced; the foundations of villas; bricks inserted in 
many ancient church walls, and the extensive remains of pottery in 
the Upchurch marshes testify to the permanence of the Romans’ 
handiwork no less than the transience of their rule. 

As a memorial that links the Saxon with the Norman era, Penenden 
Heath, near Maidstone, is of singular interest. The Shyre-gemot, or 
County-Court, having been held there before the Conquest, it was chosen 
in the year 1076 as the fittest place for trying the right of Odo of 
Bayeux to certain manors claimed by Archbishop Lanfranc as tempo- 
ralties of the See of Canterbury. After a three days’ trial, at which 
a leading witness was Agelric, Bishop of Chichester—eminent for his 
knowledge of Saxon law, who, by reason of his great age, had to be 
earried to the heath in a quadriga drawn by oxen—the cause was 
decided in favour of Lanfranc. On few places, probably, in England 
has the lapse of eight centuries wrought so little change. It has 
ever since continued to be the rendezvous of county gatherings; the 
last noteworthy meeting held there having been to discuss the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1829. 

A century after the establishment of Norman rule, the Cathedral 
Church of Canterbury itself witnessed the most dramatic event in 
Kentish annals, the murder of Archbishop Becket. Scenes in his 
troubled life are associated historically or mythically with many 
places throughout the county. His arbitrary interference with the 
patronage of Eynesford Church was prominent among the high-handed 
acts which incensed the King and the nobles against him. At Otford 
a spring which feeds ‘ St. Thomas’ Well,’ near the ruins of the archi- 
episcopal palace, is reported to have issued forth at a stroke of his 
staff. At Eastry, near Sandwich, he lay concealed for some days be- 
fore his exile to France. At Saltwood Castle (the title to which, on 
its escheating by the forfeiture of its tenant, he had fiercely contested 
with the King), the four knights who conspired to kill him settled 
their plans, and there they first rested after having accomplished 
the deed. The reaction in public feeling which followed upon his 
murder, and led to his canonisation as a martyr, is attested by the 
aged yews which crest} the ridges of ‘The Pilgrims’ Road,’ along 
which they were planted to direct foreign votaries to his shrine at 


Canterbury. 
The historic interest of Kent during the thirteenth century 
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centres at Dover, which, in accordance with the estimate attached to 
it by the chronicler Matthew Paris, as ‘the lock and key of the 
realm,’ was twice besieged by the armies of Lewis, Dauphin of France, 
after his acceptance of the English crown from the Barons in rebellion 
against John. The stout defence of the castle by Hubert de Burgh 
with no more than 140 men, besides his own servants, obliged Lewis to 
raise the siege upon each occasion, and mainly determined his return 
to France. The most striking figure of the following century, Edward 
the Black Prince, by his marriage with Joan de Holland, the Fair 
Maid of Kent, his bountiful benefactions to Canterbury Cathedral, and 
his minute testamentary instructions for the costly tomb where he 
lies, may be claimed as a Kentish hero. Chaucer has immortally 
linked his name with every stage of the Pilgrims’ Way, and his de- 
scription of Harbledown, 


Which that ycleped is Bob up and down 
Under the Blee, 


still holds as the best that could be given. The popular champions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Wat Tyler and Jack Cade, 
are both connected with Kent; the one beginning his career at 
Dartford, the other (according to a probable tradition) closing his at 
Hothfield.' Sir Thomas Wyat, the poet, will always be remembered in 
company with his seat of Allington Castle, where he has described his 
happy country life in some of his brightest verse. Greenwich, whose 
palace dates from the reign of Henry the Sixth, when it was built as a 
‘ pleasaunce ’ by Humphry Duke of Gloucester, became famous as the 
birth-place of Henry the Eighth and the death-place of his son, but 
is still better known in connection with Elizabeth, who was also born 
there, and made it her favourite residence. It was there that she 
refused the offered crown of the Netherlands. There too, if Scott’s 
historical imagination be not at fault, her notice was first attracted 
to Sir Walter Raleigh by the extravagance of his knightly courtesy. 
In the new palace commenced by Charles the Second, enlarged by 
William the Third and converted into a Naval Hospital at the in- 
stance of his queen, Nelson’s body lay in state, after his crowning and 
fatal victory of Trafalgar. Chislehurst is fragrant with the memories 
of one of the worthiest of Elizabethan statesmen, Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and the patriarch of English antiquaries, William 
Camden. Penshurst has a triple link of association with the names 
of our English Bayard, Sir Philip Sidney, who was born there, and 
seems to have described its scenery in a well-known passage of his 
Arcadia ; of Algernon Sidney, noblest of all the Stuarts’ victims, and 
of his sister Dorothy, celebrated as the Sacharissa who inspired Waller. 


"1 Heathfield in Sussex (which includes a hamlet of Cade Street) has also been 
supposed to be the scene of his death, but Alexander Iden, the Sheriff of Kent, to 
whom it was due, would have had no jurisdiction out of his own county. 
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Hayes will recall one of the most dignified statesmen of the last 
century, Lord Chatham, and Keston his yet more famous son. Gad’s 
Hill, near Rochester, immortalised by Shakespeare as the imaginary 
scene of Falstaff’s mock-heroic adventure, has been invested with 
fresh interest in our own day as the favourite residence of Charles 
Dickens. 

The attractions of venerable antiquity and secular participation 
in momentous events, wherein Kent is unequalled among English 
counties, are heightened by the exceptional variety and rare charm 
of its landscape scenery. A rough geographical division may be 
made of it into three broad bands of chalk, sand, and clay. Of these 
three the first bears the palm for beauty. 


Girdled by sea and river; ridged with hills, 

Green crests, wood-fringed, that shed a score of rills 
And screen a hundred towns on either hand, 

Ere rearing their full height to guard the strand 
With stern white faces. 


In this description its leading structural outlines are but faintly in- 
dicated. The irregular chalk range of the North Downs, the eastern 
ridge of which stretches from Cliffe to Folkestone, and the western 
from Dartford to Westerham, bisects the country so nearly as to 
merit the name of its ‘backbone.’ The Vale of Holmesdale, which 
sunders the range into its two ridges, is traversed by the little River 
Darent. Though now shrunken to a narrow channel, this doubtless 
represents the denuding agency to which the original formation of 
the valley is due. Lateral valleys, produced by similar causes, run 
between spurs of the same range, branching north and south from 
either limb. The winding lanes that intersect them are commonly 
lined with rows of elm interspersed with ash, or, if leading to farm- 
steads, with avenues of damson and bullace. The crests and slopes 
of the hills, swarded with short turf, are in some places bare of trees, 
particularly as they approach the coast, or merely studded with bushes 
of thorn, gorse, and juniper, but in other places are clothed with 
dense woods. Beech and larch are the principal trees, but the copses, 
andthe hedgerows of such parts as have been brought under cultivation, 
include hawthorn, maple, yew, dogwood, service, spindle, wayfaring- 
tree, guelder, hazel, privet, and holly, intertwined with eglantine, 
woodbine, hop, bryony, and clematis; and a blossoming undergrowth, 
according to the season, of primroses, violets, anemones, cowslips, 
wood-sorrel, milkwort, speedwell, orchids, columbines, daphne, and 
wood-spurge. The smooth curves of these undulating downs, and the 
varying forms and tints of leaf, blossom, and berry which characterise 
their vegetation, impart to the scenery a grace of line and a warmth 
of colour especially grateful to the eye. In spring the abundance of 
white-flowering shrubs ; in summer the foliage of the maple, crimson- 
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tipped, and that of the service, grey-green with white ‘under-sides ; 
im autumn the clustered scarlet berries of the wayfaring-tree and 
guelder, and the creamy-white stars of the clematis-flower ; in winter 
the feathery filaments of the same plant and the rosy capsules of the 
spindle bursting with their orange seeds, are prominent among the 
picturesque details. Not Jess vivid and delightful are the contrasts 
of light and shade. The gentle depressions into which the slopes are 
cleft, serve as dials to mark the shifting of the sun, being bathed in 
his full beams at noontide only; the darkness of their shadows reliev- 
ing the whiteness of the paths which wind up to the green summits, 
the rough edges which define the severance of woodland from tillage 
and fallow, the abrupt cutting of a lane athwart the main road, or the 
deep chasm of a chalkpit. 

At no great distance from the North Downs in any part of their 
course, and in places closely contiguous, runs the lower sandstone 
range of the Quarry Hills, readily distinguishable by their broken out- 
lines, the russet tinting of their iron-impregnated rocks, and their 
characteristic clothing of pine and oak woods, which shadow a pro- 
fuse growth of fern, gorse, broom, heath, and ling. 

Favourite among the attractions of both ranges is the number of 
panoramic views to be obtained from their ‘coigns of vantage.’ 
Morant’s Court and Wrotham Hills upon the chalk, and River and 
Ide Hills upon the sand, are especially famous. It is questionable, 
however, if the wide sweep of landscape thence spread beneath the 
view, wherein all but a few notable objects are indefinitely blended 
and dwarfed in common, possesses the beauty of definite form and 
proportion afforded by less extensive prospects. One height in par- 
ticular, on the road from Eynsford to Orpington, commands a distant 
vista over the Vale of Holmesdale, where the parallel chalk ridges 
face each other in convex curves, than which, when seen in summer 
weather, Claude, in his happiest mood, has rarely imagined a more 
harmonious composition of rounded contours, winding stream, 
pastoral meadows, stately tree-groups, and misty purple horizon. 

The lesser declivities of both chalk and sand, and the plains 
between them, furnish the most favourable situations for the culture 
of Kent’s typical products, cherries and hops. As elements in the 
landscape and factors in the wealth of the county, the latter must be 
allowed pre-eminence. Beautiful as the cherry orchards are in their 
seasons of white flowering and ruddy fruiting, these occupy but a brief 
portion of the year, after which the trees lapse into comparative in- 
significance, and are often rendered unsightly by the exigencies of 
pruning. The hop, on the other hand, from the day its shoots first 
appear above ground until the day when its ripened glory falls to the 
knife—a period of some six months—is a permanently graceful ob- 

ject; and its precarious tenure of health, threatened as it is to the 
last by countless enemies, inspires tender interest. No other spec- 
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tacle in the range of English agriculture is comparable to the beauty 
of an upland hop garden at its prime in a fortunate year; when, 
down a succession of narrowing avenues, the tangled luxuriance of 
leaves, clusters, and tendrils, over-weighting the poles that support 
them, fascinates the eye with an endless variety of wreathing and 
drooping lines, and the mellowest blending of green and golden tints. 
Even in winter, when the charm of the bine is over, the quaintly con- 
structed oast-houses in which the ripe flowers are dried, and the 
groups of bare poles set cone-wise in rows above the hidden roots, 
presenting the aspect of a ‘tented field,’ impart a unique character 
to the scene. Though capricious beyond every other crop in its fluc- 
tuations of quality and value, hops are unparalleled in a good season 
for their ‘ potential wealth.’ Hop-picking is more widely popular 
and attracts a more nondescript gathering of labourers than any other 
agricultural employment; the metropolis sending forth a large con- 
tingent. of social waifs to swell their ranks. Men, women, and 
children alike take part in it, whole families camping out for the 
purpose. Domestic servants are scarcely to be obtained while 
‘hopping ’ lasts, many giving up their situations to seize the oppor- 
tunity. 

Other tracts of the chalk and sand districts, particularly near 
London, are set apart for ‘ ground fruit -—strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, filberts and cobnuts. With the exception of a 
few heaths, which may be counted on the fingers, and a goodly num- 
ber of parks, there is little or no uncultivated ground anywhere to be 
seen. ‘Tillage, pasture, and woodland absorb all the space not occu- 
pied by habitations. The corn grown, on the chalk especially, is 
abundant and strong in straw, if not of the highest quality ; and pro- 
vided the rainfall be sufficient, the upland hay and clover can scarcely 
be excelled. The wool of the sheep bred on the same soil enjoys a 
reputation not limited to England. 

Differing in many characteristics from the hill-regions of Kent is 
that recognised as‘ The Weald.’ Originally a forestal tract of undefined 
extent, and still nominally including portions of several parishes 
which stretch to the chalk and sand ranges, it is for the most part 
confined to the lowlands, and its prevailing soil is a stiff clay. The 
thick woods of ‘ grete okes,’ which distinguished it even in Saxon 
times, have not yet disappeared, and its ancient condition is perma- 
nently stamped upon the parochial nomenclature. Hurst, which is a 
common local termination, means simply wood. Den, which is still 
more common, sometimes stands for a valley or other sequestered place, 
but usually signifies the wooded tract set apart in all early grants of 
manors or lands hereabouts for the pannage (or acorn-feeding) of swine. 
Chart, another local name, seems to have been applied to the denser 
portions of the woods; while ley indicated the open glades where 
cattle lay, and field the patches of felled or cleared ground in the 
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heart of the forest.2 The Weald still retains, and to some extent de- Kent 
serves, its early reputation for miry ways, and the justice of the descrip- Reculve 
tion of its seaboard and river-side flats as ‘ wealth without health’ is ferns né 
proved by the ague and low fever which haunt those succulent pastures, The 
As a feeding ground for sheep and cattle Romney Marsh in particular Medway 
is unrivalled, and the expenditure of skill, labour, and money required affluent 
to protect it from the ever-threatening inundation of the sea and oyster | 
drain it to the desired standard of moisture is amply repaid. Desolate in the 

as is the general aspect of this vast treeless expanse, flanked by its one at 

long sea-wall, and scored by endless dykes, with nothing to break uncomn 
the monotonous green level but the slowly shifting forms of innu- are mos 
merable herds, or the heavy-winged flight of a grey carrion crow, some stone P 
of its luminous and atmospheric effects are notably picturesque. little 1: 
These indeed are seldom wanting to the surface of any great cham- meadow 
paign, when noon floods the foreground with gold, or sunset turns the low,’ bo 
distance into jasper; but here they are heightened by the neighbour- bridge, 

hood of the sea, with its contrasted scope of infinitude and its inex- ford Ca 
haustible treasury of light and shade. Not without a pleasant blend- turns a 
ing, too, of poetry and political economy are the reflections which this order tc 
and so many other Kentish scenes suggest. All these fair, fertile and sbadowe 
opulent fields, fruit-grounds, and plains are but environs of the metro- beneath 
polis, and designed to minister to the material wants of the largest mansion 
congregation of human beings in the world. villowy 
successic 
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Leagues of mead and marsh, 

Flecked white with sheep or mottled brown with kine, which ; 

Long glades of orchard reddening to the south, torrents, 

And hop-poles staggering ‘neath their load of bine, must nc 

Trend in accord where, clamouring loud and harsh, 
The giant city opes its myriad mouth. 
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They ar 
collects, 
Notwithstanding its metropolitan neighbourhood and close rela- rises nea 
tions of dependence, Kent has as yet suffered less than any of the its desce 
home counties from suburban invasion. There are parts of it within the trou 
twelve or fifteen miles of Charing Cross which could scarcely have In r 
been wilder three centuries ago than they are to-day, and at a little counties. 
distance further one reaches the very heart of the country. To indi- and copy 
cate the locality of these solitudes more precisely would be wantonly yielded : 
inviting profanation, but no one who is likely to value them will find masses ¢ 
their discovery difficult. Somewhat further yet, you may light upon largely 1 
as many survivals of ancient savagery as perhaps any English county solid anc 
now retains. In the forest of the Blean ‘the rare yellow pine- It wv 
marten ’ is said to be ‘ occasionally found.’ Cobham Park still boasts the char 
a heronry, and until within the last few years a raven’s nest was built bury anc 
every spring in Lullingstone Park. An otter is now and then heard of, passing 
but the trout streams are so precious that his life is not worth a lie on eve 
day’s purchase. Of trees and plants rarely growing wild in England, Church 
2 See Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places, and Furley’s Weald of Kent. Bayham 
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Kent can show the sweet chestnut about Sittingbourne, the fig at 
Reculver, the box at Boxley, and the osmunda and hymenophyllum 
ferns near Tunbridge Wells. 

The streams of Kent are not many, but they include two, the 
Medway and the Swale, of great importance as water highways, and 
affluents of the estuary of the Thames. Near their mouths the chief 
oyster fisheries are situate. The lesser streams are mainly utilised 
in the conflicting interests of paper-making and trout-fishing, but 
one at least, the Darent, possesses the independent attraction of 
uncommon beauty. Along some five miles of its course its moods 
are most fitful and alluring. After gliding slowly through Lulling- 
stone Park, it leaps and sparkles over a weir above the Castle, fills a 
little lake and turns a mill-wheel; then, winding through green 
meadows, by ‘many a fairy foreland set with willow-weed and mal- 
low, bounds swiftly along a clear flinty bed under a quaint old 
bridge, and over another mill-dam, to wash the grey ruins of Eyns- 
ford Castle; then, flowing quietly through a long stretch of fields, 
turns a third mill, and divides its current into two branches in 
order to serve a fourth, but reunites them under the chestnut- 
shadowed bridge of Farningham ; from whence, after hiding itself 
beneath a thick screen of leafage, it passes out beside the Tudor 
mansion of Franks, and shoots under another bridge to thread the 
willowy banks of Kirby Hall. These repeated shiftings present a 
succession of pictures as variously graceful as the musical ripple 
which accompanies them is uniformly soothing. The landspring 
torrents, locally called ‘ nailbournes,’ (a word of doubtful etymology), 
must not be overlooked among the phenomena of the chalk district. 
They are supposed to originate in hidden fissures, wherein the water 
collects, and after a rainy season suddenly overflows. One which 
rises near Addington, and passes through a stratum of iron-sand on 
its descent into the Leyburn brook, becomes so discoloured as to turn 
the trout red. 

In respect of mineral products Kent holds its own among the 
counties. Its rag-stone is in universal repute, and its gault, lime, 
and copperas are in steady demand. The limestone quarries have 
yielded some of the largest fossil reptilia found in England. The 
masses of flint which abound in the chalk have from early times been 
largely used for building, and banded with courses of brick make 
solid and durable walls. 

It would transcend the limits of this sketch to touch upon 
the characteristics exhibited by cities, towns, and villages. Canter- 
bury and Rochester alone would each require an article to itself. A 
passing word must suffice to indicate the architectural beauties which 
lieon every hand. Besides the two great cathedrals, the ruins of Christ 
Church and St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, of Boxley, Malling, and 
Bayham abbeys, of Dover, Saltwood, Rochester, Hever, and Allington 

VoL. X.—No. 54. Xx 
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castles, and the still perfect mansions of Knole, Leeds, Penshurst, 
Cobham, Ightham Mote, and Franks, are noble examples of the days 
‘when men knew how to build.’ All periods of Gothic, from Saxon to 
Perpendicular, are worthily represented in the Kentish churches, Of 
such special features as they possess, only a professed ecclesiologist 
should venture to speak. Those interested in the subject may be 
referred to a volume of notes by the late Sir Stephen Glynne. The pre- 
valence of shingled spires in the wooded districts and of angular 
turrets in the churches of West and Mid Kent, together with the un- 
usual pattern of the tracery in certain windows of the Decorated 
period (recognised as‘ Kentish tracery ’), are points that no intelligent 
observer is likely to miss. In domestic architecture, perhaps the most 
typical Kentish building is the farmhouse of Queen Anne’s time, a 
solid square of red brick, with little porch, dormer windows, and a 
steeply sloping tiled roof. Timbered houses of much earlier date are 
also common. 

The county families, noble and gentle, boast some of the oldest 
blood in the kingdom. One, the Lewins, claims direct descent 
from Leofwin, brother of King Harold. The name of the Nevills 
recalls the Wars of the Roses, and those of ‘Sidney, Sackville, Filmer, 
Hales, and Twisden, of which representatives still flourish, carry 
one back at a leap to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
yeomen, if no longer realising their ideal description in the popular 
distich— 

A squire of Wales, a knight of Cales, 
And a laird of the north countrie ; 

A yeoman of Kent with half a year’s rent 
Will buy them all three— 


include many prosperous farmers and householders. The inhabitants 
generally, whether entitled to rank as ‘men of Kent’ or ‘ Kentish men’ 
(a distinction of disputable significance *), do not discredit the high re- 
putation which historically attaches to them. Cesar bore testimony 
to their superior civilisation by comparison with other British tribes, 
and seems to have thought it explained by their near neighbourhood 
to Gaul.‘ A like cause—the refining influence of international 
culture—may account for the courtesy which prevails among all 
classes, and the hospitable reception that a stranger uniformly meets 
with. Their ancient renown for valour was so high that the van- 
guard was always assigned to them in encounters with the Danes. A 
single instance of their tenacious courage is recorded during the 
Civil War, when Fairfax, with a force of 10,000 men, stormed Maid- 
stone, which was defended by 2,000 Royalists, so gallantly that ‘ every 
street in the town,’ says Whitelock, ‘was got by inches;’ and ‘the 


2 See Murray’s Handbook, pp. 176-7, for three different explanations of this dis- 


tinction. 
4 De Bell. Gall. lib. v. c. 14. 
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General’s veteran soldiers,’ according to Clarendon, ‘ confessed that 
they had never met with the like desperate service during the war.’ 
That their descendants have not degenerated is attested by the 
glorious annals of the Fiftieth, or ‘Queen’s Own’ Regiment, which 
hails from West Kent. Of the honours of the cricket-field, which no 
less an authority than ‘the Duke’ held to be the best preparation for 
the battle-field, the county elevens have had their full share. 

One or two of the relics of ancient ‘use and wont’ must be 
briefly noticed. Among the most curious is the custom in some of 
the Weald parishes of strewing the path of a newly wedded couple, as 
they leave the church, with tokens of the husband’s occupation. A 
blacksmith, for example, finds the ground covered with bits of iron; 
a carpenter with shavings of wood. Hasted records another practice 
(which, however, had somewhat degenerated in his time), among the 
Folkestone fishermen, of holding a festival called a ‘Rumbold’ on 
Christmas Eve. The expenses were formerly defrayed by setting 
apart eight of the largest whitings taken in each boat and selling 
them separately as ‘Rumbold Whitings.’ St. Rumbold, in whose 
honour the ceremony was doubtless instituted, attracted many 
votaries in the South of England. 

The singular excavations in the chalk found in different parts of 
the county admit of more than one explanation. Those which occur 
near the Thames at East Tilbury, at Crayford and Dartford, and near 
the Medway at Aylesford, are entered by narrow circular openings 
that widen into chambers and galleries as you descend. At the first- 
named place they are called ‘ Danes’ Holes,’ and traditionally believed 
to have been constructed as places of refuge from the Northern in- 
vaders. If used and enlarged for that purpose, it is probable that 
they were originally intended as chalk-pits. Elsewhere, when occur- 
ting in the neighbourhood of cromlechs, they are probably sepulchral 
in their origin. In other situations, a few miles distant from the 
Thames, they are presumably smugglers’ hiding-places ; secret recep- 
tacles made with the same apparent design being found in old houses 
thereabouts. 

Many besides the present writer, who are not natives of the county, 
must be conscious of the strong fascination which it exerts over them 
after having once lived in it; a spell, like that attributed to the 
Fountain of Trevi at Rome which lures those who drink of it to re- 
turn, indisposing them to quit it for any other abode. The reader 
must judge whether this impression upon the fancy and affections be 
not sufficiently accounted for by the idiosyncrasy which it has been 
the object of this sketch to pourtray. 

Henry G. Hewerr. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
OUR BANKRUPTS? 


A GREAT deal of time, of trouble, of expense, and of misery would have 
been saved to mankind if legislators could have been induced to consider 
more narrowly not only what they are legislating about, but for whom 
they are legislating, and what good society is likely to derive from 
their work. Laws are not made for lawyers; they are not made to 
preserve symmetry and consistency in every part of the judicial edi- 
fice. They are not good because they are ancient, nor bad because 
they are new. They are to be approved or condemned simply and 
solely according to the degree in which they promote or impede the 
interests of the whole community for which they are designed. A 
fruitful cause of evil in laws is that when they are discovered to 
be bad the matter is not probed to the bottom, but feeble remedies 
are often applied, which scarcely touch the surface of existing evils, 
and lay the foundation of new troubles for the future. The subject 
which I have chosen for the illustration of these opinions is one which 
would have occupied a large share of the attention of Parliament had 
the single great measure of the session left room for anything else, 
and which is doubtless destined to hold a prominent place in the 
legislation of next year. The subject, and the criticism it invites, 
appear to me full of instruction, and seem to me to lead to con- 
clusions very different from those towards which we are at present 
tending. 

The subject to which I desire to draw attention is the Bankruptcy 
Law, a code of venerable antiquity, which has exercised the brains of 
mankind for some two thousand years, and which is yet so entirely 
either in its infancy or its dotage—I will not pause to examine which 
—that it is about to undergo at the hands of Parliament anotber 
thorough revision and reconstruction, being the third effort at per- 
fection within the present reign. Before we embark on this heroic 
enterprise it may not be a waste of time to retrace the history of 
the bankruptcy laws, and to mark the steps by which a code which 
has existed in one shape or another for so long a period now comes, 
in the fulness of time and the exhaustion of every conceivable 
remedy, to be re-created, or at any rate redressed. 
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The legendary origin of bankruptcy is mixed up with the fabulous 
period of Roman history, and is said to have been derived from the law 
which permitted the creditors of an insolvent debtor to cut him in pieces, 
and take that somewhat barren and bloody satisfaction for their loss. 
Doubts have been entertained of the reality of this somewhat, brisk 
and, at any rate, old method to pay old debts, but there is, I appre- 
hend, no question that the debtor was treated as a sort of chattel real, 
and, together with his wife and children, could be sold into slavery in 
payment of his debt. Thus the law remained till the times of the 
Christian emperors, when it was decreed that if a man gave up all 
that he had he should not be sold as a slave—a law which may fairly 
be regarded as the first and by no means the worst statute of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The law of bankruptcy in England, though it received the hearty 
commendation of that most indiscriminating of optimists, Blackstone, 
was founded on a singularly unsound and narrow basis. It assumed 
that traders are the only persons who have any right to run into debt 
at all, and that if other persons run into debt they must take the 
consequence of their own indiscretion—that is, remain in perpetual 
imprisonment ; ‘for the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice 
for any person but a trader to encumber himself with debts of any 
considerable value. If a gentleman, or one in a liberal profession, 
has a sufficient sum to pay them, the neglect to pay is a species of 
dishonesty, and a temporary injustice to his creditor; and if at that 
time he has no sufficient funds the dishonesty and injustice is the 
greater.’ Such was the logic which satisfied our forefathers until 
the beginning of the present reign : it never seems to have occurred to 
any one that there could be no lenders without borrowers, and no 
borrowers without lenders; and that, although not a trader, a man 
might without any fault of his own be unable to meet his obligations. 

There is no necessity for wasting time in refuting these argu- 
ments. The beginning of the present reign has seen the establish- 
ment of courts for the relief of insolvent debtors, and its middle has 
witnessed the abolition of all distinction between those who are and 
those who are not engaged in trade and commerce; so fragile and 
unsound were the principles on which the original fabric of the 
bankrupt laws was built, and so utterly unable have they proved to 
bear the test of experience or the demands of a reasonable and en- 
lightened humanity. 

But the change which deprived bankruptcy of its leading charac- 
teristic as a city of refuge for traders, although great, was by no means 
the only change which has taken place. The Bankruptcy Court was 
thrown open to all insolvents, whether traders or not; but a fresh and 
domestic mischief was eating into the very heart of the system. 
Much care had been taken of the debtors, but very serious complaints 
arose on the part of the creditors. Somehow or other, the dividends 
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on insolvent estates began to fall fearfully short. The Court of Bank- 
ruptcy was a sink into which money was continually poured, but from 
which, with the true instinct of gravity, it never rose again. Even 
Blackstone himself could not have been content with such a state of 
things. The system worked with what Lord Byron somewhere calls 
ruinous perfection. The army of bankruptcy was complete in all its 
parts, and the very model of a perfect and well-ordered department. 
It were a waste of time to enumerate all the officers who ministered 
in this great temple of ruin and failure. Never was the goddess of 
waste and destruction worshipped with such elaborate and such costly 
ceremonies. All went merry as a marriage bell, until a fault, which 
in no degree injured the symmetry but somewhat diminished the 
popularity of this splendid system, began to make itself manifest. It 
was at length discovered, to the horror of all concerned, that the 
official assignees were, as the Greek poet says of the infernal gods, 
better to hold than to let go. Vast sums were poured into the capa- 
cious lap of the Court of Bankruptcy, but comparatively little ever 
came out of it. The official assignees somehow or other gathered to 
themselves an evil repute. Just as poor Peter Peebles boasted that 
it was a very fine thing to have his name thundered out in the Outer 
House, but admitted that he whiles missed the comforts which he 
used to enjoy before he reached that forensic elevation, even so the 
creditors discovered that the Bankruptcy Court had one fault—like 
Saturn, it ate its own children; a great deal of money went into it, 
and a very little ever came out. This objection became so serious in 
the eyes of creditors that I grieve to relate that the patience of the 
public utterly gave way, and the creditors came to the conclusion 
that it was as well, or perhaps better, to be robbed first as last, and 
that their money might, as it was not to go into their pockets, just 
as well remain in the pockets of their debtors as in the pockets of 
the assignees. Thus, in the full glare of publicity, and in the very 
face of a philanthropic and progressive age, was the whole ma- 
chinery of bankruptcy brought to a standstill, and a clear demonstra- 
tion once more offered that a plan conceived with the best intentions 
and the amplest knowledge had proved quite inadequate to deal with 
this subject, which a hundred years before Blackstone had imagined 
to have reached the acme of perfection. 

Parliament went to work again, and another Bankruptcy Bill was 
the result. The plan of trusting the property of bankrupts to officials 
had, I blush to say, turned out a complete failure, and something else 
was to be tried. One might have thought that such a series of mis- 
carriages would have been accepted as proving that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in the idea of bankruptcy altogether, and that 
if the thing was to work at all, it must be by the agency of some 
simpler and less delicate machinery. 

It was felt on all hands that the state of the Bankruptcy Court 
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had been allowed to become a public scandal. The time was come 
when an heroic effort must be made to put an end to a system of 
plunder by Government officials which, like Trinculo’s bottle, was not 
only a scandal and disgrace, but an infinite loss, The Government of 
that day were struck, as well they might be, with the gross and scan- 
dalous spectacle which was revealed to them. They thought, and 
with some reason, that there was nothing in the nature of things 
which should render a bankrupt’s estate more peculiarly an object of 
plunder and peculation than any other trust fund, and they proceeded 
under the best advice to seek a remedy for so crying a mischief. The 
evil which they had to remedy was, to speak plainly, the unpleasant 
fact that after having bestowed enormous pains to get together the 
relics of a bankrupt estate, it was intrusted to hands from which it 
was found impossible to extract it. I will not stop to inquire by 
what abuse of patronage it came to pass that persons chosen by high 
authorities from a learned and honourable profession should have been 
found unequal to withstand this not very trying temptation. It 
puts one in mind of the king of England who said, ‘I know not which 
of my lawyers to appoint, for on my soul they be all rogues.’ 
The course which the Government of the day took was a very 
natural one, and deserved better success than it achieved. They said: 
‘ We have been disappointed by those from whom we looked for aid and 
honesty ; the temptation has been too strong for them. Let us try 
those who have a direct interest in obtaining the very largest divi- 
dends possible—the creditors themselves.’ Nothing could seem fairer 
than such a proposition. Where were they to look for care in keeping 
and diligence in augmenting the estate of the bankrupt, if it was not 
in the creditor himself, who would be paid precisely in proportion 
to his own diligence? This idea was elaborately worked out in a Bill 
drawn with infinite care and skill, containing no less than one hundred 
and thirty-six clauses. In another Bill were contained some highly 
penal and, as it seems to me, unjust clauses based on a revival in 
modified form of that very imprisonment for debt from which the 
bankrupt laws took their origin. With the terror of a renewal of 
imprisonment for debt on the one side and the control by the creditors 
themselves on the other, it seemed as if the riddle had been at last 
read, and the working of a bankrupt estate was about to take its place 
among the exact sciences. It was clearly the interest of the creditor 
to obtain as large a dividend as possible, and as clearly he was in- 
vested with the power: what more could be desired? I cannot 
say that there was any fault in this reasoning as far as it went. Its 
error was that it did not take into consideration certain other feelings 
which ultimately proved too strong even for the very powerful 
motives which in this case seem at first sight to make the private 
identical with the public interest. In the first place, the creditor 
dislikes the whole subject. He has been done, and this lowers 
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him in his. own estimation. He knows what many people, in 
dealing with these subjects, seem studiously to forget, that without 
lenders there could be no borrowers, and instead of throwing, as 
people strive to do, all the fault on the borrower, he knows that the 
failure of judgment was his own. He does not like to pose as an un- 
successful man, still less as a man who has been taken in. He would 
rather do and think of something else. The business is intricate, 
and the prospect of a dividend scarcely worth the trouble it is sure to 
entail. He easily persuades himself that his time will be better 
spent in seeking after new gains than in maundering over old losses, 
He prefers new pastures to fields nibbled to the roots. 

These are only guesses and suggestions, and may not be true. 
What is unquestionably true was, that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and that this is exactly the sort of work which 
everybody leaves for everybody else to do; the result being thata 
great deal of it is not done at all. 

It is now quite evident that a system of this kind can be satisfactory 
to no one but the dishonest trader. It is founded on a totally false 
estimate of human nature. It makes no allowance for any other feel- 
ing than the desire to get back a few pounds and a small percentage 
out of a great loss, and as that is not a true view of mankind, the 
bankrupt flourishes, and the creditor loses his dividend under the in- 
fluence of a false psychology. The present law relating to insolvent 
debtors seems to satisfy no one. It is a signal and conspicuous failure, 
and the riddle is as far from being solved as ever. 

But, with a courage which does him infinite honour, the President 
of the Board of Trade is ready to throw himself, like Curtius, into 
the ever-widening gulf, and add yet one more to the tragical list of 
unsuccessful experiments which we have been chronicling. It is 
impossible not to admire his daring, or to wish him anything but 
good luck in a voyage which has baffled the skill of so many bold 
and experienced navigators. His Bill is, I fear, not fated to receive 
during the remains of the present session the notice which it deserves, 
and the attention which I have been able to give to it does not 
encourage me to believe in its healing virtue. I will give a few rea- 
sons for this opinion very briefly. 

I see no reason why the Board of Trade should displace the Chan- 
cellor, nor why an official of Jess rank and infinitely less knowledge 
should displace the unquestioned head of the English bar. This is 
wanton innovation. It is proposed that the Comptroller in Bank- 
ruptey and his staff shall act under the direction of the Board of 
Trade. It is a very beld and startling innovation to mix up 4 
political office like the Board of Trade with the duties of a court of 
law, so as to make the conduct of purely judicial proceedings an 
element in the stormy arena of politics. Much might also be said of 
the difficulties which such a supervision would impose on a court 
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fettered and dictated to by such superior officers of the courts, whose 
principal duty shall be to act as spies upon the bankrupt, and who, as 
ad interim receivers of his estate, do not. appear to me very promising 
additions to an already somewhat discredited institution. They 
seem too closely connected with him to be his judges, aud too hostile 
to be able to act as his friends. Much more might of course be said 
on these proposals, but I have said enough to make it plain that 
there is but little probability that the new scheme laid on the table 
of the House of Commons will redress the evils of a system which has 
for so many centuries baffled the efforts and mocked the industry of 
mankind. 

The fault of bankrupt proceedings is indeed clear enough, and will 
instantly appear when compared with ordinary litigation. From 
the Shield of Achilles till the present time the only litigation which 
has really worked successfully has been that which is carried on 
between two adverse parties, representing thoroughly hostile and 
conflicting interests. 

An impartial judge and two litigants or advocates, whose interest 
or whose business it is to sustain a distinct and clearly marked con- 
troversy, has been found by the theory and practice of mankind to 
be the only way of satisfactorily determining controversies relating to 
property. In the time of Homer the fee was given to the judge who 
gave the best opinion, but experience has transferred the fee from the 
judge to the advocate. The essence of a lawsuit is the shock and 
conflict of opposing opinions and interests. Neither side speaks 
fairly and candidly, but it has been by experience found that out of 
these contradictions and exaggerations truth is most sureiy and 
easily evolved. No one could have presumed that @ priori this would 
have happened, but no one will deny that it is the case, and that out 
of the exaggerations and sophisms of hired advocates, truth is most 
easily evolved. One great and fatal weakness in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy is that this conflict is wanting. The question is not as to the 
decision of the battle, but as to the quantum of the loss. The Court 
of Bankruptcy is a forum in which there are no litigants, and to 
which, therefore, the machinery of a court is obviously inapplicable. 

What shall we do then? Must we give up in despair the hope of 
making any reasonable and just settlement between debtor and cre- 
ditor? People talk, and, what is worse, act, about persons who are 
unable to pay their debts as if the act were purely one-sided ; as if 
the fault were all on the side of the debtor, and the creditor were 
utterly passive in the matter; as if the creditor were always the in- 
jured, and the debtor always the injuring party. But as the credit 
must be the act of both, and as every man is quite free to keep his 
money in his pocket if he pleases, it appears to me that in judging 
of such transactions moral considerations are quite out of place, and 
no intervention of penal law is demanded. The ancient legislators 
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were so engrossed with the wickedness of not paying that they quite 
forgot the equal fault of lending what might never be repaid. This 
simple consideration, that borrowing is the act of two, not of one only, 
at once divests the fact of being in debt of its penai character, and 
utterly destroys the ground of all bankrupt laws founded on the guilt 
of the borrower and the spotless innocence of the lender. The natural 
remedy for a doubtful loan is to refuse it or to demand interest suffi- 
ciently high to cover the risk, but not to punish the borrower because 
you were so imprudent as to trust him. Any doctrine short of this 
breaks down the distinction between borrowing and stealing, between 
a crime and a breach of a promise. This simple, and as it seems 
to me undeniable distinction, takes away altogether a question of 
punishment unless we are prepared to hold that every default is a 
crime. 

There are three grounds on which the adoption of a bankrupt 
law may be supported. The first is to mitigate the cruelty of the 
common law, which is now entirely obsolete; the second, the 
necessity of punishing the failure of this particular contract in a 
manner quite different from the manner of treating all other con- 
tracts, which I have, I trust, shown has nothing left on which it can 
be supported ; and the third, which consists in the machinery devised 
for making an equal division of the wreck of the property among 
the creditors. With regard to this last we must observe that in 
bankruptcy, as in politics, those who worship mere equality will 
generally find it a very expensive luxury. The expense of liquidation 
is a‘ grievous burden on a state which cannot pay its way, much 
less afford the complicated operations which are necessary before it 
can be ascertained exactly what portion of the miserable dole each 
creditor ought to receive. In order to ascertain the exact proportion 
due to each, the whole estate is often miserably impoverished. There 
is a strong flavour of Laputa in the whole proceeding. Symmetry is 
worshipped at the expense of substance, and the creditor is consoled 
for an unnecessarily meagre dividend by the information that all 
his fellows have been mulcted in exactly the same proportion. 
But it may be said natural equity requires that the wreck of the 
estate should be divided among the creditors. What is the basis of 
this natural equity? It is no part of the contract. It never, I ap- 
prehend, was known that a lender stipulated as to the payment which 
he was to receive in case of failure: he would be sure to say, if such a 
question were proposed to him, ‘If it is necessary to provide for such 
a contingency as this, a still better way will be not to lend the money 
at all.’ The equality of the rule-of-three sum which adjusts the pay- 
ment with reference to the loss is a pure figment of law—a necessary 
consequence of the principles of bankruptcy, but bought far too dear 
at the expense of time, trouble, money, and vexation, which we must 
pay for it. 
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It appears, then, that the law of bankruptcy has ceased to be 
required as a refuge from the harshness of the general law ; that it 
has been the fruitful mother of chicanery and embezzlement; and 
that against these and many other objections there is nothing to 
offer except the feeble semblance of equity exhibited by the empty 
show of a symmetrical dividend, the substance of which the Bankruptcy 
Court has previously devoured. It seems to methat these considera- 
tions, joined to the fact that the Bill has been twice amended during 
the present reign, and is now about to undergo a third transformation, 
and to masquerade as a hybrid department of the State, have given us 
sufficient proof that the time is come when, as Hamlet says, we ought 
to reform it altogether. I venture to think that I have shown ample 
reasons why the Bankruptcy Court should no longer be a snare to us; 
and that, having perplexed and disgraced our Statute Book for several 
centuries, it should perplex and disgrace it no more. 

If Iam asked what I would put in its place, I answer without 
hesitation—Nothing. We have the common law of England purified 
from the barbarism of imprisonment for debt, and I cannot see that 
we require anything more except a measure, which the great facilities 
of communication make desirable on other grounds—a very consider- 
able shortening of the Statute of Limitations. If you want to make or 
keep people honest, you should above all things avoid putting severe 
and drastic remedies in the hands of the creditor. It is quite reason- 
able to trust a man for his wealth, his ability, his honesty, or his 
industry; but every day’s experience shows us that nothing is so 
unsafe as to trust your money to the fear of disgrace or punishment. 
The effect of such a law would, I believe, be most salutary; with 
nothing but the estate of the debtor to look to there would be fewer 
bad debts; trade would be more safely and therefore more profitably 
managed ; and the ridiculous notions as to the peculiar wickedness 
alternately imputed to borrowers and lenders would be once and for 
ever exploded. 

We must elect between the shadow and the substance, between an 
illusory equality which eats the oyster up in expenses and presents 
the creditors with the melancholy equality of the shell, and the rude 
and imperfect justice which pays the most importunate or perhaps 
the most favoured creditors in full, and leaves the less diligent a 
little worse than they would have been under the attenuating 
system of bankruptcy. Equality is a good thing when it produces 
justice, but the most ardent stickler for equality may well be startled 
when he finds that the first step in the equal division is to appropriate 
the lion’s share of the property in dispute not to the creditor but to 
the ministers of justice. We have, as it seems to me, gone long enough 
on’ this ruinous system, and, with all respect to the Board of Trade, I 
see no reason, either in the ingenuity or the novelty of the plan laid 
before us, to lead me to suppose that a different fate awaits it from 
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that which has overtaken so many of its predecessors. ‘The causes 
which have generated these repeated and ruinous failures are still in full 
activity, and I cannot doubt that it is better to submit to inequality 
than to waste the fund out of which payment might be made to some- 
body who has a title to it in order to bestow it on officials who have 
no claim to it at all. First-born of things divine, equality may be a 
good thing. But even gold may be bought too dear; and I cannot 
help thinking that equality becomes a curse when in order to attain 
it you are called upon to forfeit to strangers who have no claim at 
all the very thing which it is desired to equalise. 

Certainly, if we want a witness of the utter and total break-down 
of the bankruptcy law, we cannot find a better than Mr. Chamberlain. 
‘He says it is a history calculated to depress and discourage. He 
complains of continual changes, vacillation, and disappointment. 
There are thirteen proposals for amendment, and six Government 
bills have been produced, but none carried. The present law gives 
facilities for evasion, extravagance, and delay. We lose by the 
bankrupt law, he tells us, 25,000,000/. a year.’ His evidence is very 
valuable as coming from a successful trader and a minister having 
all kinds of information at his command, If we are startled at the 
magnitude of the evil, we may well be even more terrified at the 
remedies which, pulveris exigui jactu, are to put an end to disorders 
so deep and far-reaching. The bankrupt estate belongs to the 
creditors ; who doubts it? They should have full control; but have 
we not abundant experience that to give them control is of small 
avail unless some hitherto undiscovered deity will impart what he 
has hitherto firmly denied to our prayers—the will and the strength 
to use it? Then he proposes independent examination and punish- 
ment, and we might be disposed to hope something from it if it 
had not repeatedly been tried and failed. The truth is, that repay- 
ment on any considerable scale through the bankrupt law is a patent 
and thread-bare delusion. It is condemned in a few very homely 
aphorisms—‘ Prevention is better than cure,’ ‘ It’s no use crying over 
spilt milk,’ ‘ Rather lock the door before the horse is stolen than 
after.’ You cannot call back what is lost, but you may make it less 
by bankruptcy. It is better that debts should be paid unequally than 
that the property should be destroyed in the effort to ascertain an 
equality which yields a purely metaphysical and imaginary satis- 
faction to the thirsty creditor. 

SHERBROOKE. 





